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dedicated 

to  those  Associated  Citizens  of 
Rochester  whose  gracious  gener- 
osity, made  possible  the  publication 
of  this  volume  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  other  rai'e  and  valuable 
material  for  the  library  of 

The  Rochester  Historical  Society 
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Publication  Patrons 

of 

The  Rochester  Historical  Society 


MR.   HORACE   A.   A  BELL 
1109  Culver   Road 

MR.  GUILFORD   R.   ADAMS 
160   Seneca    Parkway 

MR.  ELMER  ABLER 
163    East    30k    Street 
New-    York,    N.   Y. 

REV.  CHARLES  C.  ALEERTSON,  D.  D. 
ISO    Washington    Park 
Brooklyn,    X.    Y. 

MRS.   GEORGE   \V.   ALDRIDGE 
96    Plymouth    Avenue 

MR.  J.  VINCENT  ALEXANDER 
466    Harvard    Street 

MR.  FREEMAN    CLARKE   ALLEN 

40    Hawthorn    Street 

MR.  JOHN  G.   ALLEN 
1380   Atlantic   Avenue 

MR.  an  J   MRS.   EDMUND  M.  ALLING 

65    Aberdeen    Street 

MR.  WILLEY   If.  ALMY 
360   Main    Street  East 

MISS  KATE  R.  ANDREWS 
19    Prince    Street 

MRS.  CHARLES  E.  ANGLE 
295    Lake    Avenue 

MR.   TH'"»MA>   H.  ARMSTRONG 
Ci;:>-er    R*>a<i 

Ir.  nde«taoit,   N.   Y. 


MRS.  EUGENE  H.  ARNOLD 
504   Mt.    Hope    Avenue 

MR.   OSCAR  M.   ARNOLD 
14   Favor   Street 

MR.   RAYMOND   H.   ARNOT 

7  Audubon  Street 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  E.  ASHLEY 

24  Hawthorn   Street 

MR.  A.  EMERSON  BABCOCK 
Clover   Road 

Brighton,    N.    Y. 

MRS.  CHARLES  H.  BABCOCK 

22   Berkeley   Street 

MR.  GORDON  C.  BAIRD 

East  Avenue 

Brighton,   N.   Y. 

DR.   HAROLD  H.   BAKER 

301    Lake  Avenue 

MISS  ELLA  JANE  BARNARD 

102    Rutgers    Street 

MR.   HENRY    BARNARD 

102   Rutgers  Street 

MR.  HOUSTON  BARNARD 
Powers    Hotel 

MR.  DONALD  S.  BARROWS 
353    Oxford    Street 

MRS.    EDMUND   P.    BARRY 

52    Cady    Street 

MR.    FREDERICK   G.    BARRY 
706    Mt.    Hope   Avenue 


None:     All  addresses  given  herein  are  local  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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MR.    EDWARD    BAUSCH 
663    East   Avenue 

MR.    JOHN    J.    BAUSCH 
1075   St.   Paul   Street 

MR.    WILLIAM    BAUSCH 
1063    St.   Paul   Street 

MR.  FLORUS  R.  BAXTER 
596  Genesee   Street 

MR.  FREDERICK  G.   BEACH 
146   Nunda    Boulevard 

MRS.  JOHN  N.  BECKLEY 
75   Berkeley   Street 

MR.  WILLIAM  HENRY  BEMISH 
Irondequoit,    N.    Y. 

MR.  LEON  LEROY  BENHAM 
Thatcher    Road 

Irondequoit,   N.    Y. 

MR.  BURTON  G.  BENNETT 
194  Dorchester   Road 

MRS.  CHARLES  E.  BENTON 
330   Newcastle    Road 

MR.  WALTER  W.  BICKFORD 
4  Brighton  Street 

MRS.  ARTHUR   S.   BLANCHARD 
211  Canterbury  Road 

MRS.  ISABELLE  HART  BONBR1CHT 
950   East  Avenue 

MR.  QUENTIN  W.  BOOTH 
105   Lake   Avenue 

MR.  and  MRS.  WILLIAM  B.  BOOTIIBY 
1228   Lake  Avenue 

MR.  JAMES   H.   BOUCHER 

24   Harvard   Street 

DR.  MICHAEL  C.   BRADLEY 
Avon,    N.    Y. 

MRS.  ,NELLE  VAN  HORN  BRADSTREET 
80   East   Avenue 

MR.  CHARLES  ALBERT  BRADY 
178  Culver  Road 

MR.   JOHN   F.   BR  AVER 
27   Hancock   Street 

MR.  E.   FRANKLIN  BREWSTER 
20S0    East   Avenue 

MISS   JANE    E.    BREWSTER 
Avon,    X.    Y. 


MRS.  KATHERINE  CURTIS  BREWSTER 
593    Park  Avenue 

MISS  RACHEL  A.   BREWSTER 

21  South    Goodman    Street 

MR.  MARSENUS  H.   BRIGGS 
342    Madison   Avenue 
New  York,   N.   Y. 

MR.  WILLIAM  H.  BRIGGS 

52    South    Main    Street 
Pittsford,    N.    Y. 

MR.  KENT  BROMLEY 

27    West    44th    Street 
New  York,   N.   Y. 

REV.   JOHN   P.   BROPHY 

34    Monica    Street 

MISS   BLANCHE  B.   BROWN 
739   Powers   Building 

HON.   SELDEN  S.  BROWN 

Scottsville,    N.    Y. 

MR.   GEORGE   C.   BUELL 

1385    Highland    Avenue 

MR.  CHARLES  F.  BUELTE 
130   Dorchester  Road 

DR.   STEARNS   S.  BULLEN 
128  Grossman  Terrace 

MR.    ROBERT   W.   BURNETT 

22  Rundel  Park 

MR.  WILLIAM  MILL  BUTLER 
The  Nathan  Hale 

Fort  Washington  Ave.,   181st   St. 
New    York,    N.    Y. 

MRS.   J.    DeWITT   BUTTS 
12    Portsmouth    Terrace 

MR.   WILLIAM   HAROLD   CADMUS 
213  Frank  Street 

MR.  DANIEL  N.  CALKINS 
3    Highland    Hei'ghts 

MR.  LEONARD  E.  CARPENTER 
350    Maplewood    Avenue 

MR.  ELMER  J.   CARROLL 
669   University   Avenue 

MRS.   ROBERT   H.   CARROLL 
230   Bryan   Street 

MR.  CHARLES  H.  CARSON 
473    Park  Avenue 

MR.   WILMOT   CASTLE 

410  Westminster  Road 
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MRS.    AUGUSTA    W.    CASTLEMAN 
455  Mt.  Vernon  Avenue 

MK.   THEODORE   C.   CAZEAU 

535    Rockingham   Street 

MR.  BENJAMIN  BROW  CHACE 
212  Culver  Road 

MR.  EDWARD  DWIGHT  CHAPIN 
90  Troup  Street 

MR.  WILLIAM  W.  CHApiN 
110   South   Fitzhugh   Street 

MRS.  HARRY  A.  CHASE 
144  Pinnacle   Road 

MRS.   FREDERICK   F.   CHURCH 
306  Oxford  Street 

MR.  ERNEST  R.  CLARK 
154    Harvard    Street 

MR.   FREDERICK  P.    CLARK 
269   Alexander    Street 

MR.  GEORGE  HALFORD  CLARK 

151    Plymouth  Avenue 

MRS.  GEORGE  HALFORD  CLARK 
151    Plymouth  Avenue 

MRS.   HANS   THATCHER   CLARKE 
16    Riverside    Street 

MR.   EDWARD  LOUIS   CLEARY 
228    Albemarle    Street 

MR.  AMOS  BE.  COBB 
Brighton,    N.    Y. 

DR.    WILLIAM    B.    COCHRANE 
1665    East   Avenue 

MR.    EUGENE   C.    COLBY 
39    Rutgers    Street 

MRS.  I.  O.   COLE 

59   West   High   Terrace 

MR.  MORTIMER  ARTHUR  COLE 
75  Culver  Road 

MISS  LILLIAN  B.  COLEMAN 

27    Madison    Street 

MRS.   C.  V.  C.   COMFORT 

149  Barrington  Street 

REV.    THOMAS   F.   CONNORS 
540   Oxford    Street 

MISS    ANNA   CORNING 

150  Last    47th    Street 
.\V\v    York,    N.    Y. 


MRS.  J.   HICKS  CRIPPEN 

185    West   Avenue 

MR.   PHARCELLUS   V.   CRITTENDEN 

140  Plymouth  Avenue 

MR.   ADELBERT  CRONISE 
27  South  Goodman  Street 

MRS.   G.   N.   CROSBY 
29    Lake    View    Park 

MR.   FRANK  P.   CROUCH 
81    South    Fitzhugh   Street 

MR.   JOHN    C.   CURTIN 
15    Raines    Park 

MR.  CHARLES  WILLIAM  CURTIS 

17    Melrcse    Street 

MRS.  EUGENE  T.  CURTIS 

Vassar  Apartment 

HON.   JAMES   G.    CUTLER 
766   East  Avenue 

MR.   J.  WARREN   CUTLER 
94  Merrrman  Street 

DR.  WILLIAM  EMBURY  DAKE 
444    Winton    Road    North 

MR.  and  MRS.  WILLIAM  WARD  DAKE 
Snug  Hollow 

Brighton,    N.    Y. 

MRS.   J.   FRANKLIN   DALE 
561    University   Avenue 

MR.  WILLIAM  C.  DALEY 

138   Windemere    Road 

MR.  and  MRS.  RAYMOND  G.  DANN 
57    Calumet    Street 

DR.  CHARLES  E.  DARROW 

286  Alexander  Street 

MR.  WILLIAM   S.   DAVENPORT 

1555   Highland    Avenue 

MRS.  ANNIE  N.  DAVIS 
40    Highland    Avenue 

MR.   AVERY   B.   DAVIS 
13    Fairview   Heights 

DR.    JAMES    C.    DAVIS 
19    Cumberland    Street 

MR.    CASSIUS   C.    DAVY 

56    Chestnut    Street 

MRS.    FRANK   H.   DENNIS 
5    Castle    Pnrk 

DR.  JACOB   B.   DEUEL 
127    Rockingham   Street 
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MR.   ALVIN   H.    DEWEY 
Hotel  Rochester 

DR.   CHARLES   A.    DEWEY 

78    Plymouth    Avenue    South 

MR.  ISAAC  H.  DEWEY 
1478    St.    Paul    Street 

REV.  JAMES  TAYLOR  DICKINSON 

62   Berkeley   Street1 

MR.  JOHN  FRANKLIN  DINKEY 
14   Vick  Park  B' 

MRS.  WILLIAM  L.  DOBBIN 
Brighton    Heights 

Pittsford,    N.    Y. 

HON.    LOCK  WOOD    R.    DOTY 
Geneseo,    N.    Y. 

DR.   and  MRS.  FRANK  F.  DOW 
429    Park    Avenue 

MR.   C.   PORTER  DOWNS 
1859    East    Avenue 

MR.  MICHAEL  DOYLE 

285   Oxford    Street 

MR.   HERBERT    STONE   DRAPER 

225    Meigs    Street 

MR.  WILLIAM  A.  E.  DRESCHER 
East   Avenue 

Brighton,    N.   Y. 

MR.   JAMES   P.   B.   DUFFY 
Hotel  Ro-chester 

MRS.  KATHERINE  MORAN  DUNN 
The  Sagamore,  East  Avenue 

MRS.    ISABELLA    M.    DUNSFORD 
Avon,   N.   Y. 

MR.    JOHN    E.    DURAND 

42  Westminster  Road 

MR.  GEORGE  EASTMAN 
900   East   Avenue 

MR.  ALBERT  BIGELOW  EASTWOOD 
262  Culver  Road 

MR.  JAMES  McCURDY  EDWARDS 
Dansville,    N.    Y. 

MR.. FRANK  M.  ELLERY 
83    Rutgers    Street 

MR.   FRANK  T.   ELLISON 
Brighton,    N.    Y. 

MRS.   HENRY  M.   ELLSWORTH 
16    Vick    Park    A 


MR.   GU STAVE   ERBE 
1044   St.    Paul    Street 

DR.  WILLIAM  VAUX  EWERS 

44    Nortk    Goodman    Street  . 

MR.  JOSEPH  FARLEY 
287   Lake   Avenue- 

MRS.  PORTER  FARLEY 

16  Carthage   Road 

MR.  JAMES  L.   FEE 

17  Prince    Street 

MR.  HARRY  M.  FENN 
58    Melrose    Street 

MR.  HAROLD  L.  FIELD 

123   Plymouth  Avenue 

MRS.  THOMAS  W.  FINUCANE 

20  Portsmouth    Terrace 

DR.  JAMES  M.  FLYNN 
87    Troup    Street 

MR.   ORLANDO  K.   FOOTE 
779   Harvard    Street 

DR.   JOHN   F.   FORBES 

375   Westminster   Road 

MR.   GEORGE  G.   FORD 
129  Dartmouth   Street 

MR.  RICHARD  T.  FORD 

21  Arnold    Park 

MRS.    RICHARD  T.    FORD 
21  Arnold  Park 

MR.  and  MRS.  EDWARD  R.  FOREMAN 
1740    Highland    Avenue 

MR.    WILLIAM    PRICE   FOSTER 
455  South  Goodman  Street 

MR.   PURDY   A.   FOWLER 

719  Park  Avenue 

MRS.   ROBERT   T.   FRENCH 
Pen-field   Road 

Brighton,    N.    Y. 

MR.   ADAM  G.   FRIEDERICH 
2052   St.   Paul   Street 

MR.  GEORGE  R.  FULLER 
253  Alexander  Street 

MISS   LILLAH   C.   GAFFNEY 
19    Vick    Park    B 

REV.  J.  EMIL  GEFELL 

720  Main   Street  West 

LOUISA  E.   GIBBARD 
3S2    West    Avenue 
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Lt.   Col.   WILLIAM   W.   GILBERT 

20   Arnold   Park 

HON.    WILLIS    K.    GILLETTE 
174  Chili  Avenue 

MR.  FREEMAN  A.  GILLICE 

ISO  Bryan  Street 

MR.  FRANK  HALL  GOLER 
Brightford   Heights 
Pittsford,    N.    Y. 

MR.  EDWIN  S.   GORDON 

69  George   Street 

MRS.  JAMES  F.  GOSNELL 
189  North  Union  Street 

MR.   JOHN   H.   GREGORY 

Penfield    Road 

Brighton,  N.  Y. 

MR.  WILLIAM  J.  GUCKER 
3540   Lake  Avenue 

MR.  CHARLES  T.  HAGGERTY 
22    Beverly    Street 

MR.  GEORGE  D.  HALE 
1059  Lake  Avenue 

MR.  WILLIAM  B.  HALE 
19  Prince    Street 

MR.   CHARLES   C.   HALL  ' 
114    Westminster    Road 

MISS   SALLIE   M.   HALL 

130    Spring   Street 

(In  memory  of 

WILLIAM  BURKE 

WILLIAM  BARDWELL  BURKE 

LOUISA  SMEAD  BURKE) 

MRS.  LYELL  T.  HALLETT 
East   Avenue 

Brighton,    X.    Y. 

MR.    JOHN    T.    HANEFY 
139  Miiburn  Street 

MISS  NETTIE  J.  HAMILTON 
290   Kenwood   Avenue 

Rear  Admiral  FRANKLIN  S.  HANFORD 
"The    Farm" 

Scottsville,  N.  Y. 

MR.   HENRY   S.   HANFORD 
285  Oxford  Street 

MR.   ALBERT  H.   HARRIS 
Grand    Central    Terminal 
New   York,  N.  Y. 


MR.  EDWARD  HARRIS 
Clover     Road 

Brighton,    N.    Y. 

MR.    GEORGE   H.    HARRIS 

315    Culver   Road 

MRS.  GEORGE  H.  HARRIS 
315    Culver   Road 

MRS.   RICHARD   B.   HARRIS 

1127    East   Avenue 

MR.    ALFRED   HART 
26  Homer  Street 

MRS.   ANNA   SAGE  HATCH 

1369    East   Avenue 

MR.   CHARLES  B.  HAWKINS 
Hotel   Richford 

MISS  LAURA  D.  HAWKS 
41   Westminster  Road 

MISS  ESTHER  M.  HENCKELL 
143    W^st   Avenue 

MR.    SOL   HEUMANN 
24  Hawthorn  Street 

MR.  WILLIAM  W.  HIBBARD 

34  College  Avenue 

MISS  ADA  F.  HIGGINS 
15  Lake  View  Park 

MR.  FREDERICK  L.  HIGGINS 
15    Lake    View    Park 

MR.  GEORGE  HIGGINS 
457  Oxford  Street 

HON.  DAVID  JAYNE  HILL 
1745    Rhode  Island   Avenue 
Washington,    D.    C. 

MRS.   H.   FRED  HOEFLE 
565    Melville    Street 

MR.  GRANGER  A.  HOLLISTER 

937   East  Avenue 

FION.  JAMES  L.  HOTCHKISS 
750   East  Avenue 

MR.  HEXRY  R.  HOWARD 
266    Oxford    Street 

MR.  JOHN   B.   HOWE 
1040   East  Avenue 

MR.   MARTIN  B.  HOYT 

30  North   Goodman   Street 

MR.  WILLIAM  A.  HUBBARD 
13   Phelps  Avenue 

MRS.    WILLIAM    A.    HUBBARD 
13    Phelps  Avenue 
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REV.   ARTHUR  A.   HUGHES 
414   Lexington   Avenue 

MR.    GEORGE   P.    HUMPHREY 
Stone    Road 

Charlotte    Station,    Rochester 

MR.   MARO   S.   HUNTING 

7  Strathallan   Park 

MRS.   FANNIE  G.  HUTHER 
91    Wellington    Avenue 

MR.   WARREN  B.   HUTHER     ' 
91    Wellington    Avenue 

MR.   ARTHUR  H.   INGLE 

2200   East  Avenue 

MR.    P.    RICHARD   JAMESON 
1515  Highland  Avenue 

MRS.  THORNTON  JEFFRESS 

6  Prince    Street 

MRS.   LEMUEL  A.  JEFFREYS 
30    Chestnut    Street 

MR.  JOHN  ARTHUR  JENNINGS 
30    Strathallan    Park 

MR.  A.  HOWARD  JOHNSON 
274   Brunswick   Street 

MR.   JAMES  JOHNSTON 
1080   Lake  Avenue 

MR.    JOHN   WHITE   JOHNSTON 

8  Arnold    Park 

MR.   PAUL   S.   JOHNSTON 
Livingston    Manor,    N.    Y. 

MRS.  HENRY  L.  JONES 
73    Avondale    Park 

MR.  JUNIUS  R.  JUDSON 
5  Highland  Heights 

MR.  J.  GEORGE  KAELBER 
587   University  Avenue 

MR.   J.   CLIFFORD   KALBFLEISCH 

7  Buckingham    Street 

MISS  ANNIE  F.    KANE 
141    Crossman    Terrace 

MR.   WILLIAM   KARLE 
475    Alexander    Street 

MR.  GORDON  H.  KELLOGG 
Landing    Road 

Brighton,    N.    Y. 

MRS.   HARRY   W.   KELLY 
843  Harvard  Street 


MRS.  MARTHA  W.  KIMBALL 
19  East  Boulevard 

MISS   ELLA   R.  KLEIN 
417    Clay    Avenue 

REV.   IGNATIUS   J.   KLEJNA 
146    St.    Stanislaus    Street 

MR.  MORRIS  D.  KNAPP 
1120  Lake  Avenue 

MRS.  MORRIS  D.  KNAPP 
1120  Lake  Avenue 

MR.  WAT  KIN  W.   KNEATH 
230   Dartmouth   Street 

MR.  FRANK  CHARLES  KRAMER 

515  Lexington   Avenue 

MRS.  EMIL  KUICHLING 
East   Avenue 

Brighton,  N.   Y. 

MR.  HENRY  LAMPERT 

30    South    Goodman   Street 

MR.   RICHARD  H.  LANSING 

262  South  Goodman  Street 

MR.  FRANCIS  HILL  LATIMORE 
Knollcrest 

Penfield,    N.    Y. 

MR.   DAVID   F.   LAWLESS 
9   East  Boulevard 

MR.  LEVI  W.  LAYMAN 

6    Argyle    Street 

MR.  EDWARD  B.  LEARY 
200    Seneca   Parkway 

MR.  WILLIAM    B.   LEE 
261    Culver    Road 

MR.   JAMES   G.   LENNON 
1333  Lake  Avenue 

MRS.  LOUIS  S.  LEVI 
120  West  57th   Street 
New  York,   N.    Y. 

MISS  BLANCHE  ELOISE  LEYDEN 
9  Reynolds   Street 

MR.   BERNARD   LIESCHING 
692   Mt.   Hope  Avenue 

MR.    ALEXANDER    M.    LINDSAY,   JR. 
600  Park  Avenue 

MRS.  ALEXANDER   M.   LINDSAY 
973    East   Avenue 

MR.    RAT-NT   LINDSAY 
32S    Augustine    Street 
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DR.   EDWARD  G.   LINK 
230  Chestnut  Street 

MISS  MARY  L.  LOCKWOOD 
140  Columbia  Avenue 

MR.  ALBERT  E.  LOIZEAU 
60  Plymouth  Avenue 

MR,   ADOLPH   LOME 
239  Westminster  Road 

MR.  CARL  F.   LOMB 
597    East    Avenne 

MR.  WILLIAM  F.  LOVE 

4  North  Goodman  Street 

MR.   FRANK  W.  LOVE  JOY 
200    Seneca    Parkway 

HON.  JOHN  D.  LYNN 
14  Lamberton  Park 

MR.  WILLIAM  F.  LYNN 

42    Trafalgar    Streec 

MRS.  EDMUND  LYON 

1441   East  Avenue 

MISS  LINDA  GALE  LYON 
1441    East  Avenue 

MR.    FRED   A.    MABBETT 

148   Gorsline    Street 

MR.  WILLIAM  MacFARLANE 

160O    Highland    Avenue 

MR.   AMOS   P.   MACK 
10  Granger  Place 

MISS  ELIZABETH  E.   MADDEN 

579    University    Avenue 

MR.   MICHAEL   J.   MAHER 
18   Emerson    Street 

MRS.   FREDERICK   C.    MALLING 
70   Harris   Street 

MISS   EDNA  K.  MANDEVILLE 
180  Alexander   Street 

MISS  LOIS   S.   MANDEVILLE 
ISO    Alexander    Street 

MISS  ESTHER  MARGRANDER 
1553   Main   Street,  Fast 

MR.   HENRY   F.   MARKS 
46   Gorsline    Street 

MR.    C.    W.    MARK  US 
34    College    Avenue 

MR.  HENRY  L.  MARSH 
Aliens    Creek    Road 


MR.  and  MRS.  HENRY  W.  MATHEWS 
49    West   Avenue 

MRS.  ROBERT  MATHEWS 
135    Spring  Street 

MR.  IRVING  E.  MATTHEWS 
68  Avondale   Park 

MR.  THOMAS   P.   McCARRICK 
441    East   Avenue 

MRS.  JOHN  C.  McCURDY 

434  Oxford  Street 

DR.  NATHAN  D.  McDOWELL 

Brighton,   N.    Y. 

DR.  JOSEPH   WARREN   McGILL 
284  Alexander    Street 

mrs.  john  r.  Mcintosh 

4   Birch  Crescent 

MRS.  MORRISON  H.  McMATH 
373   Oxford  Street 

MR.  WILLIAM   SINCLAIR  McMILLAN 

20O  Rutgers   Street 

MR.  JOHN   McPARLIN 
340   New   Castle    Road 

MR.  HOWARD  MIDDLETON 

122  Rosedale  Street 

MR.  ARDEAN  RANSOM  MILLER,  JR. 
125   Plymouth  Avenue 

MRS.   CARRIE  E.  MILLER 
325  Oxford  Street 

MR.  EDWARD  G.  MINER 
2  Argyle    Street 

MR.  FRANCIS  B.  MITCHELL 
10  Hawthorn   Street 

MR.   WILLIAM  A.  MONTGOMERY 
144   Dartmouth    Street 

MISS  CLARA  DURAND  MOORE 
48    Vick    Park    B 

DR.    WILLIAM    CAREY    MOREY 
94  Oxford  Street 

MR.  and  MRS.  GEORGE  DAYTON 
MORGAN 

1210    East    Avenue 

MR.  HENRY  WARD  MORGAN 
East   Avenue 

Brighton    Station 

MR.    HE  MAN    VV.    MORRIS 
205   Barrington   Street 
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MR.  CHARLES  H.  MORSE 
25  Augustine   Street 

MISS  MAUDE  MOTLEY 

57   Ambrose   Street 

MISS  LAURA  A.  MOULSON 
76  Dartmouth  Street 

MR.  THOMAS  G.  MOULSON 
76    Dartmouth    Street 

MR.   SAMUEL  P.   MOULTHROP 
40    Pkelps    Avenue 
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Life  Patrons,  Life  Members  and  Publication  -Patrons 
of  The  Rochester  Historical  Society 


Article  13,  of  the  Constitution  of  The  Rochester  Historical  So- 
ciety, reads  as  follows : 

The  payment  of  $500.00  by  any  person  at  one  time  and  for 
that  purpose  shall  constitute  the  donor  a  Life  Patron.  The  pay- 
ment by  any  active  member  of  the  sum  of  $100.00  at  one  time  and 
for  that  purpose  shall  constitute  the  donor  a  Life  Member.  The 
payment  by  any  active  member  of  the  sum  of  $10.00  annually  shall 
constitute  the  donor  a  Publication  Patron,  during  the  period  such 
payments  are  continued.  Life  Patrons,  Life  Members  and  Publi- 
cation Patrons  shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  annual  dues. 

All  sums  received  from  Life  Patrons  and  Life  Members  shall 
constitute  a  perpetual  Endowment  Fund,  which  fund  shall  also  in- 
clude special  gifts  or  bequests  for  such  purpose,  or  any  sums  which 
may  be  set  aside  by  the  Board  of  Managers.  The  principal  of  said 
Endowment  Fund  shall  remain  inviolate,  not  to  be  expended  for 
any  current  expenses  whatever,  but  the  income  thereof  shall  be 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Managers.  The  Treasurer 
shall  invest  and  re-invest  the  principal  of  said  Fund  in  such  in- 
terest-bearing securities  as  the  Board  of  Managers  mav  direct,  and 
he  shall  deposit  the  income  from  such  principal  in  the  general 
treasury  of  the  Society.  All  securities  constituting  the  Endowment 
Fund  shall  be  deposited  in  a  safe-deposit  box  in  a  safe-deposit  vault 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  access  to  such  safe  de- 
posit-box shall  be  had  only  when  there  are  present  any  two  of  the 
following  officers:  The  Treasurer,  the  President  or  the  first  Vice- 
President. 

All  sums  received  from  Publication  Patrons,  or  which  shall  be 
received  as  gifts  or  bequests  for  such  purpose,  or  which  shall  be 
appropriated  therefor  by  the  Board  of  Managers  from  the  general 
treasury  of  the  Society,  shall  constitute  a  Publication  Fund,  which 
Fund  shall  be  kept  by  the  Treasurer  as  a  separate  account  in  the 
regular  depositary  bank  of  the  Society,  to  be  disbursed  solely  for 
the  publication  and  distribution  of  the  papers,  proceedings  and 
collections  of  the  Society,  upon  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Managers;  and  the  said  publications  shall  be  distributed  to  Publica- 
tion Patrons  only,  or  to  the  members  of  the  Society  and  the  public 
generally,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers may  specially  direct  in  every  case  as  it  arisen. 
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Note  As  To  Frontispiece 

The  Frontispiece  is  a  photographic  copy  of  an  etching  from  a 
sketch  made  with  the  "Camera  Lucida,"  by  Captain  Basil  Hall.  R.N ., 
in  June,  1827.  The  sketch  was  made  from  the  corner  where  the 
Powers  Building  now  stands,  looking  southwest  towards  the  Court 
House.  It  shows  the  first  Court  House  of  Monroe  County,  which 
was  built  in  1821  and  completed  in  1822,  being  constructed  of  blue 
stone  quarried  on  the  spot,  trimmed  with  red  sandstone  from  the 
river-bank  at  the  lower  falls.  The  building  cost  $8,000  and,  at  the 
time,  was  considered  a  great  undertaking.  Judge  Jonas  Piatt  in 
his  charge  to  the  first  Grand  Jury  in  the  fall  of  1822  said:  "The 
splendid  edifice  in  which  we  are  is  itself  a  monument  of  the  enter- 
prise and  public  spirit  of  the  citizens  of  the  new  County  of  Mon- 
roe." v    , 

The  church  appearing  in  the  rear  of  the  Court  House  is  the  First 
Presbyterian,  which  was  where  the  City  Hall  now  stands. 

The  small  building  on  the  Court  House  Square,  at  the  corner  of 
Irving  Place,  is  the  law  office  occupied  by  General  Vincent  Mat- 
hews and  his  nephew  and  business  successor,  Selah  Mathews. 

General  Vincent  Mathews  was  chief  among  the  honored  members 
of  the  early  Bar,  being  the  first  person  admitted  to  the  Bar  of 
Ontario  County,  in  1790,  when  that  County  included  the  present 
Monroe  County,  and  all  the  territory  of  New  York  State  west  of 
Seneca  Lake.  He  was  called  the  "Father  of  the  Bar  of  Western 
New  York,"  as  he  was  the  first  lawyer  in  practice  in  the  State  west 
of  Utica.  He  was  well  entitled  to  that  distinction  by  the  fame  he 
acquired  as  a  sound  and  thoroughly  educated  lawyer.  Born  in  1766, 
he  died,  1846.  He  removed  to  Rochester  in  1S21,  practicing  here 
until  a  few  months  preceding  his  death,  at  which  time  he  had  been 
fifty-six  years  in  active  practice.  At  his  death  he  received  many 
notable  tributes,  including  a  monument  in  Mt.  Hope  Cemetery  built 
by  the  spontaneous  offerings  of  all  classes  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Captain  Basil  Hall,  R.  N.,  the  author  of  the  sketch  from  which 
the  Frontispiece  was  made,  was  a  British  Naval  officer,  born,  17S8, 
died,  1844.  In  1827-28,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  infant  daugh- 
ter, he  traveled  extensively  in  North  America,  making  a  journey 
that  compassed  over  eight  thousand  miles,  largely  by  private  con- 
veyance. He  was  a  keen  observer  and  graphic  raconteur.  He  came 
.up  the  Fludson  River  by  boat  and  drove  across  the  New  York  State 
wilderness    in    a    chartered   coach.      He    arrived   at   the    Village    of 
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Rochester,  June  25,  1827,  and  made  the  sketch  during  his  visit  of 
two  days.  After  his  return  home  he  published  his  "Travels  in 
North  America"  (3  vols.  Edinburg,  1829);  and  a  book  of  forty 
etchings,  from  sketches  made  with  the  "Camera  Lucida."    * 

As  to  his  impressions  of  the  Village  of  Rochester  in  1827,  as 
published  in  his  "Travels,"  1829,  it  has  been  said  that  there  is  no- 
where "so  vivid  and  graphic  a  picture  of  the  infant  town,  just  as  it 
looked,  when  scarcely  fifteen  years  old,  to  the  eyes  of  an  exper- 
ienced traveler  and  gifted  writer,  as  that  recorded  in  this  volume." 
This  account  is  printed  in  full  in  this  volume,  at  pp.  256-260. 

The  accuracy  of  the  Frontispiece  can  be  relied  upon,  as  Captain 
Hall,  in  his  introduction  says:  "The  utmost  pains  have  been  taken 
to  adhere  to  the  original  drawings.  No  reduction,  enlargement  or 
embellishment  has  been  allowed  in  any  instance,  but  the  very  lines, 
traced  on  the  spot,  have  been  transferred  to  the  plate." 

The  note  appearing  with  the  Rochester  sketch  in  Captain  Hall's 
book  of  etchings  is  as  follows: 

The  Village  of  Rochester 

The  Village  of  Rochester,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State^of  New 
York,  was  commenced  in  1812,  antecedent  to  which  period,  the 
ground  on  which  it  stands  was  a  thick  forest.  In  1815,  its  popula- 
tion was  only  331;  in  1818,  it  was  1,019;  in  1820,  1,502;  in  1822, 
it  was  2,700*;  in  1825,  it  had  swelled  to  5,000,  and  in  1826  it  had 
reached  7,669  souls.  In  the  beginning  of  1827  it  was  ascertained 
that  not  one  grown-up  person  out  of  eight  thousand  inhabitants, 
was  a  native  of  the  village  i 

The  Great  Erie,  or  New  York  Canal,  passes  through  the  heart 
of  this  extraordinary  village,  over  a  magnificent  acqueduct,  which 
spans  the  River  Genesee,  at  no  great  distance  above  a  series  of 
beautiful  falls.  The  Erie  Canal  at  this  point  is  501  feet  above  the 
tide  waters  of  the  Hudson  River;  270  feet  above  Lake  Ontario;  and 
64  feet  below  Lake  Erie. 


(Captain  Hall's  "Travels,"  and  his  "Etchings,"  are  both 
library  of  The  Rochester  Historical  Society). 
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Deceased 


Foreword 


Following  its  announced  policy,  and  in  fulfilment  of  the 
trust  imposed  by  the  Publication  Patrons,  The  Iiochester 
Historical  Society  presents  Volume  II  of  the  Publication  Fund 
Series. 

Part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  life  and  character  of  Lewis 
Henry  Morgan,  Rochester's  most  eminent  man  of  letters,  first 
organizer  of  The  Rochester  Historical  Society,  (L.  1861,  Ch. 
258),  and  the  first  to  suggest  a  Rochester  Academy  of  Science 
(March  27,  1860). 

By  every  standard  of  values,  the  works  of  Lewis  Henry 
Morgan  are  Rochester's  greatest  single  intellectual  contribu- 
tion to  the  world. 

Carved  above  the  Morgan  family  tomb  in  Mount  Hope  ceme- 
tery appear  these  words:  Non  hie  sumus.  "Not  here,"  indeed! 
Fleet  fame  has  trumpeted  the  name  of  Morgan  around  the 
world.  He  is  no  longer  a  provincial,  but  a  cosmopolitan  be- 
longing to  all  time  and  place.  He  is  of  the  eternal  present,  a 
happy  immortal,  who  has  written  books  which  are  "the  precious 
life-blood  of  a  master-spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  to  a 
life   beyond  life." 

Yet  we  cannot  forget  our  civic  pride  in  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Morgan  was  a  citizen  of  Rochester.  We  will  not  be  dumb 
because  he  needs  no  praise.  Monuments  themselves  require 
memorials  to  show  that  the  living  remember.  If  fame  has  given 
him  to  all  the  world,  love  can  still  claim  him  as  our  own.  We 
would  honor  this  prophet  in  his  own  country  and  his  own  home. 

It  is  high  time  for  the  citizens  of  Rochester  to  know  all 
about  Lewis  Henry  Morgan.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  men 
who  ever  lived  here,  and  it  is  fitting  that  the  place  which  knew 
him  as  a  loyal  citizen  should  understand  also  his  worth  as  a 
scientist.  It  is  peculiarly  the  duty  of  The  Rochester  Historical 
Society  to  assist  in  rousing  such  understanding;  because  the 
work  which  Mr.  Morgan  did  and  the  fame  he  won  were  not  of 
the  kind  to  attract  popular  applause,  though  deep  and  abiding. 
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The  Morgan  material  published  herein  presents  a  symposium 
adequate  to  give  clear  understanding  of  his  character  and  his 
accomplishments.  Here  are  the  views  of  the  brilliant  and 
original  thinker,  Dr.  Algernon  S.  Crapse}7 ;  of  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Dewey,  Morgan's  personal  physician  and  friend ;  of  Rev.  J.  H. 
Mcllvaine,  D.  D.,  for  twenty  years  Morgan's  intimate  friend 
and  intellectual  adviser;  of  William  Henry  Holmes,  Director  of 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  giving  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution ;  of  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Parker,  New  York 
State  Archeologist,  speaking  for  the  world  of  science;  of  Presi- 
dent Rush  Rhees  and  Professor  Herman  Le  Roy  Fairchild, 
representing  the  University  of  Rochester,  which  institution 
received  Morgan's  manuscripts  and  money ;  and  the  new  and 
comprehensive  bibliography,  including  Morgan's  unpublished 
manuscripts,  prepared  by  Donald  B.  Gilchrist,  Librarian  of  the 
University  of  Rochester,  through  special  clerical  assistance 
made  possible  by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Edward  G.  Miner. 

Our  community  owes  Lewis  Henry  Morgan  a  debt  which  has 
been  too  little  recognized  and  too  poorly  paid.  No  public 
memorial  has  yet  expressed  our  appreciation  of  his  services  to 
mankind.  Rochester  was  the  home  of  his  choice,  and  here  his 
great  work,  was  completed  which  gave  to  human  society  knowl- 
edge of  man's  origin,  and  the  social  laws  of  upward  growth. 
Morgan  is  rightfully  called  "one  of  the  intellectual  heroes  of 
the  race,"  and  his  own  city  will  indeed  honor  itself  by  every 
act  which  does  him  honor. 

Several  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  the  kind  of  a 
memorial  most  appropriate.  Dr.  Crapsey  suggests  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Lecture  Course  at  the  University  of  Rochester. 
Others  have  proposed  a  monument  of  some  type,  in  determining 
the  character  of  which  the  central  thought  should  be  that  it 
express  the  sentiment  of  the  citizens  rather  than  to  serve  any 
utilitarian  purpose. 

The  proper  form  is  fairly  a  matter  for  discussion,  but  all 
must  agree  that  some  kind  of  a  permanent  memorial  to  Mr. 
Morgan  should  exist  in  Rochester. 

Mr.  Morgan  died  December  17,  1S81,  yet  the  first  public 
recognition  of  his  memory  in  Rochester  was  the  joint  meeting 
of  The  Rochester  Historical  Society,  and  The  Rochester 
Academy  of  Science  held  in  Catharine  Strong  Hall,  Monday 
evening,  November  29,  1915,  on  the  occasion  of  the  ninety- 
seventh  anniversary  of  his  birth:  at  which  meeting  President 
Rush  Rhees  of  the  University  of  Rochester  presided,  and  the 
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addresses    were   delivered   by   Dr.    Algernon    S.    Crapsey    and 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Dewey,  which  are  printed  in  this  volume. 

Closely  allied  to  the  Morgan  material  is  the  paper  by  Dr. 
William  Carey  Morey  on  "The  Pundit  Club."  Here  live  again 
the  distinguished  men  who  surrounded  Mr.  Morgan,  meeting  in 
discussions  which  stimulated  original  thinking.  Those  early 
meetings  represent  the  golden  age  in  the  history  of  Rochester 
culture.  And  the  survivor  of  the  group,  Dr.  Morey,  who  tells 
the  story,  is  one  of  the  greatest — a  profound  scholar,  a  teacher 
whose  dynamic  power  opened  the  closed  minds  of  all  his 
students,  a  crystal-clear  thinker  who  has  taught  thousands  to 
think  clearly;  and,  withal,  a  beloved  man. 

For  this  splendid  paper  on  "The  Pundit  Club,"  The  Roch- 
ester Historical   Society   acknowledges   its   debt   of  gratitude. 

In  the  Hiram  Sibley  memorabilia,  contributed  by  Hiram  W. 
Sibley,  again  appears  a  remarkable  and  successful  man  of 
affairs,  of  international  influence.  Among  the  great  men  of 
Rochester  Hiram  Sibley  must  ever  take  front  rank. 

The  Jews  of  Rochester  will  find  the  paper  by  Rabbi  Horace 
J.  Wolf  of  historical  interest  and  value;  and  folk  of  Irish 
descent  will  read  with  delight  Mrs.  Katherine  Josephine  Dowl- 
ing's  story  of  "Dublin." 

Del  end  a  est  Carthago,  Carthage  must  be  destroyed,  was  once 
the  battle-cry  of  Rome;  and  the  village  of  Rochester  saw  its 
"Rise  and  Fall  of  Carthage,"  as  the  paper  of  Mrs.  Susan 
Huntington  Hooker  records. 

The  History  of  Music  in  Rochester,  from  1819  to  1909,  is 
tuld  in  comprehensive  detail  by  Richard  H.  Lansing.  The 
more  recent  developments  in  local  musical  affairs  will  be  covered 
in  a  paper  now  in  preparation  by  Stewart  B.  Sabin,  of  the 
Eastman  School  of  Music,  to  be  published  in  our  next  volume. 

Claude  Bragdon,  who  designed  the  certificate  of  membership 
and  great  seal  of  The  Rochester  Historical  Society,  has  con- 
tributed for  publication  his  charming  paper  on  Colonial  Archi- 
tecture in  the  Genesee  Valley.  When  delivered  before  the 
Society  this  address  was  illustrated  with  lantern  pictures  of 
the  Colonial  buildings  described.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Bragdon 
presented  these  slides  to  the  library  of  The  Historical  Society, 
and  thev  are  listed  herein. 
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We  have  included  a  drawing  and  brief  description  of  the 
Memorial  Gate,  dedicated  September  1,  1923,  in  honor  of 
Hiram  Haskell  Edgerton,  for  fourteen  years  Mayor  of  Roch- 
ester, and  at  the  time  of  his  death  Honorary  President  of 
The  Rochester  Historical  Society. 

Two  interesting  papers  in  this  book  cover  territory  out- 
side of  Rochester:  North  Country  History,  by  Harold  B. 
Johnson,  Editor  of  the  Watertown  Times ;  and  the  Genesee 
Country,  by  Mrs.  Josephine  Greig  Chappell.  To  these  is 
added  a  Memorial  presented  to  the  Legislature  covering  the 
important  part  played  by  New  York  State  in  the  Revolution, 
prepared  by  W.  Pierrepont  White,  President  of  the  Mohawk 
Valley  Historic  Association. 

In  selecting  manuscripts  for  this  volume,  the  editor  has  been 
embarrassed  by  the  wealth  of  valuable  historical  material  of 
great  local  interest  which  ought  to  be  published.  Future 
volumes  of  the  Publication  Fund  Series  will  afford  this 
opportunity. 

Edward  R.  Foreman 


The  Lewis  Henry  Morgan  Chapter 

Editor's  Note:  The  Lewis  H.  Morgan  Chapter  of  the  New  York  State  Arche- 
<  logical  Association,  founded  in  Rochester  by  Mr.  Alvin  H.  Dewey  in  1916,  is 
an  organization  which  has  done  much  in  recent  years  to  revive  local  interest 
in  Mr.  Morgan.  Two  numbers  of  the  Published  Transactions  of  the  Chapter 
Vol.  I,  No.  3;  Vol.  II,  No.  4)  have  been  devoted  to  this  theme.  The  first 
describes  The  Morgan  Centennial  Celebration,  at  Weils  College,  Aurora,  N.  Y., 
held  June  10,  1919,  when  a  bronze  tablet  in  memory  of  Morgan  was  dedicated; 
and  the  second  gives  account  of  An  Iroquois  Twentieth  Century  Ceremony  of 
Appreciation,  when  representatives  of  the  old  League  gathered  at  the  Morgan 
tomb,  Sunday,  June  15,  19-20,  to  place  a  wreath,  with  memorable  exercises. 
As  Dr.  William  Carey  Morey  says  in  his  paper  on  "The  Pundit  Club,"  printed 
herein:  "The  City  of  Rochester  has  honored  itself  as  well  as  the  memory  of 
this  distinguished  man  by  the  organization  of  the  Morgan  Chapter." 

The  published  Researches  and  Transactions  of  the  Lewis  K.  Morgan  Chapter 
include  the  following  pamphlets: 

Vol.  1,  No.  1 — A  Prehistoric  Iroquoian  Site,  Illus.  41  p.  1915.     By  Dr.  Arthur 

C.  Parker,  N.  Y.  State  Archeologist. 
Vol,  1,  No.  2— A  Contact  Period  Seneca  Site,  Illus.  36  p.  1919.     By  Dr.  Arthur 

C.  Parker,  N.  Y.  State  Archeologist. 
Vol.  I.  No.  3 — The  Morgan  Centennial  Celebration  at  Wells  College,  Aurora, 

N.  Y.,  Illus.  32  p.  1919. 
Vol.  II,  No.  1 — The  New  York  Indian  Complex  and  How  to  Solve  It,  Illus. 

-20   p.    1920.     By  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Parker,  Secretary  of  the  N.  Y.  State 

Indian  Commission  and  Archeologist  of  the  State  Museum. 
Vol.  II,  No.  2— Western  New  York  Under  the  French,  18  p.  1920.    By  Frank 

H.  Severance,  Secretary  Buffalo  Historical  Society. 
Vol.   II,  No.  3  — Treaty   Making  with  the    Indians    and   the  Kon-on-daigua 

Peace  Congress,  36  p.  1920.     By  George  P.  Decker  and  Charles  F.  Milliken. 
Vol.  II,  No.  4—  An  Iroquois  Twentieth  Century  Ceremony  of  Appreciation, 

Illus.  24  p.  1921.     By  Robert  Daniel  Bums. 
Vol.   Ill,  No.   1 — The  Founders  of  the  New  York  Iroquois  League  and  Its 

Probable  Date,  35  p.  1921.    By  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Beauchamp,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Vol.  Ill,  No.  2 — The  Archeology  of  the  Genesee  Country,  illus.  52  p.  1922. 

By  Frederick  Haughton,  M.  S. 
Vol.  IV,  No.  1— Must  the  Peaceful  Iroquois  Go?  23  p.  1923.     By  George  P. 

Decker. 
Vol.  IV,  No.  2 — The  Algonkin  Occupation  of  New  York  and  Wisconsin,  Illus. 

1923.     By  Alanson  Skinner,  Curator  of  City  Museum,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Lewis  Henry  Morgan,  Scientist, 
Philosopher,  Humanist 

By  ALGERNON  SIDNEY  CRAPSEY 

Read  at  a  joint  meeting  of  The  Rochester  Historical  Society,  and  The  Rochester 
Academy  of  Science,  in  Catharine  Strong  Hall,  University  of  Rochester,  Monday  evening, 
November  99,  1915.  on  the  occasion  of  the  ninety-seventh  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Mr. 
Morgan.     Rush  Rhees.  President  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  Presiding. 

SYNOPSIS 

Morgan's  Place  in  the  History  of  Science 

His  education  and  intellectual  environment — His  classical 
and  legal  studies — His  relations  with  the  Indians — An  original 
thinker  and  first-hand  observer — An  acknowledged  scientist. 

The  League  of  the  Iroquois 

Its  publication,  1S51,  and  reception — Its  purpose:  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  the  American  Indian  and  the  knowledge 
of  his  domestic,  religious,  social  and  political  institutions  and 
customs — Style  of  the  book,  late  18th  or  early  19th  Century. 

The  Beaver 

The  occasion  of  its  writing — A  study  in  the  social  life  and 
the  mechanical  skill  of  the  beaver. 

Consanguinity  and  Affinity 

An  exhaustive  study  of  human  relationships.  Published  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of  Washington. 

Ancient  Society 

Morgan's  chief  contribution  to  the  Science  of  Sociology — 
Morgan  not  an  ethnologist  but .  an  authority  in  Comparative 
Sociology.  Ethnology  is  the  Science  of  Races;  Sociology  is  the 
Science  of  Institutions,  Customs   and  Laws. 
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MORGAN'S  ORDER  OF  SOCIAL  PROGRESS 

Length  of  Time,  500,000  Years 

200,000  years— Lower  Savagery— The  Club  . 
The  Horde  Animism  Fruits,  roots  and 

Promiscuity  Restricted  habitat  nuts 

90,000  years — Middle  Savagery — The  Spear 

Chieftanship  Fetichism  Fish,  fruits,  roots, 

Mating  Domestication  of  fire        nuts    and    human 

Dispersion  flesh 

70,000  years — Upper  Savagery — The  Bow  and  Arrow 
The  Tribe  Fetichism  Animal  flesh,  fish, 

The  Matriarchate  Roving  life  fruits,  roots   and 

nuts,  human  flesh 

50,000  years — Lozver  Barbarism — The  Stone  Hatchet 
The  Tribe  Ancestor  worship       xVnimal  flesh,  fish, 

The  Matriarchate  Adobe,  brick  and        fruits  and  nuts 

stone  buildings 
Settlements 

40,0t)0  years— Middle  Barbarism— The  Plow 
The  Patriarchate  Nature  worship         Animal  flesh,  nuts, 

Polygamy  Domestication  of  animals    fruits,  roots  and 

The  seclusion  Cultivation  of  soil         grains 

of  women  Private  property 

in  flocks  and  herds 

30,000  years — Upper  Barbarism — The  Sword 
The  agnatic  Domestic  worship      Animal  flesh,  fish. 

family  Smelting  of  Iron  fruits,  roots  and 

Concubinage  Private  property  grains,  wine 

Prostitution  in  land 

Slavery 


20,000  yesLTS — Lower  Civilization — The  Pen 

The  City  State         City  gods,  Salvation      Animal  flesh,  fish, 
'  Civil  marriage  religions,  Mysticism      fruits,  nuts,  roots, 

Divorce  Phonetic    alphabet         cereals,         spices, 

Prostitution  Art,  Science,  Letters       wines,  liquors 

Private  ownership  of  government 
Aristocracy,  Militarism,  Imperialism 
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Now — Middle  Civilization — Steam  and  gas  engine 
Dissolution  of  Humanism  Animal   flesh,   fish, 

agnatic  family  Applied  science  fruits,  roots,  nuts, 

Emancipation  of  Industrialism  cereals,   wines   and 

women  Private  ownership  of  tools       liquors 

Public  education  Wage  system 

Public  ownership  of  government 

Democracy 

World  consciousness 

Telegraph  and  telephone 

Morgan  —  The  Philosopher — Evolutionist  —  All  progress 
brought  about  by  means  of  fixed  laws  and  resident  forces. 

Morgan — The  Humanist — His  love  for  the  Indian.  His  sym- 
pathy with  the  struggles  of  the  savage  and  barbarian.  His 
belief  in  the  perfectibility  of  human  nature. 

CONCLUSION 

Our  debt  to  Morgan — How  to  pay  that  debt. 


PART  I 

Introduction 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  to  you,  Dr.  Ilhees,  nor  to  tell 
this  distinguished  company  to  whom  I  speak,  that  the  age  in 
which  we  live  is  the  most  interesting  and  important  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  race.  The  fact  that  we  live  in  it  would  make  it  for 
us  thus  interesting  and  important,  but  apart  from  this  personal 
equation  our  age  is,  without  question,  unsurpassed  for  the 
multitude  and  the  magnitude  of  its  events  and  for  the  rapidity 
of  its  changes.  Those  of  us  who  had  our  birth  in  the  forties 
and  fifties  of  the  last  century  find  that  the  world  in  which  we 
are  now  living  is  not  the  world  into  which  we  were  born.  We, 
who  have  heard  the  last  echo  of  the  horn  of  the  stage-coach 
and  the  first  whistle  of  the  locomotive  have  our  ears  assailed 
in  these  clays  by  the  honk  of  the  motor  car  and  the  whir  of  the 
aeroplane.  In  the  region  of  applied  science  wonders  have  ceased 
to  be  wonderful.  We  hear  tell  of  the  human  voice,  without 
other  medium  than  the  air,  carried  by  currents  of  electricity 
from  New  York  to  Honolulu  and  we  hardly  give  it  the  attention 
of  a  passing  thought ;  we  read  in  tin 
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coffee  of  some  marvelous  feat  of  the  submarine,  and  when  the 
wife  asks,  "Is  there  any  news,  dear?"  we  answer:  "O,  nothing 
particular;  some  more  toast,  if  }rou  please."  In  our  childhood 
there  were  lands  far  away  and  mystery  brooded  over  the  regions 
of  ice,  but  now  by  means  of  rapid  transportation  we  have  made 
China  and  Japan  our  neighbors  and  hurry  from  Rochester  to 
London,  Paris  and  Rome  for  a  wreek-end ;  the  secrets  of  the  ice 
are  revealed  and  we  are  delighted  with  the  controversy  between 
Dr.  Cook  and  Commodore  Perry,  as  to  which  of  them  discovered 
the  North  Pole. 

When  we  were  young  the  sight  of  the  surgeon's  knife  filled 
us  with  terror,  but  now  surgery,  by  means  of  the  wonderful 
discoveries  of  Morton  and  Lister  have  made  the  operating  table 
a  bed  of  ease  and  we  endure  the  removal,  of  our  appendix  as 
readily  as  the  cutting  of  our  hair. 

But  these  and  like  changes  in  the  outward  world  of  action 
are  hardly  to  be  mentioned  in  comparison  with  the  revolution 
which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  seventy  years  in  our 
way  of  thinking  and  in  our  modes  of  belief.  If  we  have  by  our 
mechanical  inventions  contracted  space,  we  have  at  the  same 
time  by  critical  investigation  extended  the  term  of  duration. 
When  you  and  I  were  young,  Dr.  Rhees,  we  were  taught  that 
the  ^visible  universe  of  earth  and  sky,  of  sun  and  moon  and 
stars  had  its  origin  some  six  thousand  3Tears  ago;  the  visible 
universe  sprin^in";  into  existence  at  the  fiat  of  an  invisible 
Being,  whom  we  call  God,  and  this  act  of  God  was  an  instantan- 
eous act  covering  only  a  week  of  our  days.  Every  Sunday  we 
heard  in  our  churches  the  assertion:  "in  six  days  the  Lord 
made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea  and  all  that  in  them  is,"  and 
this  event  occurred  according  to  the  accepted  chronology  of 
Bishop  Lusher,  400-i  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour. 

In  our  youth  we  saw  this  period  of  the  world's  duration  pass 
from  years  into  aeons.  I  can  remember  the  thrill  with  which 
I  read  the  closing  paragraph  of  Sir  Charles  Ly ell's  "Principles 
of  Geology"  in  which  the  distinguished  author  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  process  by  which  our  earth  had  reached  its  present 
form,  showing  how  its  mountains  had  been  built  up  and  its  seas 
hollowed  out,  how  frost  and  heat  and  running  wTater  had  been 
at  work  for  ages  tearing  down  its  hills  and  filling  up  its  valleys ; 
and  after  a  rapid  survey  of  this  process  closing  with  the  words : 
"Of  this  process  we  can  see  no  beginning  and  foresee  for  it  no 
end."  Thus  did  Sir  Charles  LyelJ  bring  us  face  to  face  with 
eternity. 
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Not  only  was  our  conception  of  the  universe  in  time  thus 
enlarged  but  we  were  compelled  to  accept  a  revolutionary 
change  in  our  mode  of  thinking  of  the  way  man  himself  had 
come  into  existence  and  of  his  place  in  the  order  of  creation." 
In  our  youth  it  was  the  universal  belief,  doubted  here  and  there 
by  some  daring  thinker,  that  each  form  of  life  from  the  amoeba 
to  the  man  was  the  product  of  a  separate  creative  act.  One 
by  one  God  made  each,  species  of  plant  and  animal,  whose  seed 
was  in  itself,  beginning  with  the  lowest  and  concluding  his  work 
of  creation  by  the  making  of  man.  It  is  true  that  this  theory 
of  man's  origin  was  never  allowed  to  go  unquestioned,  and  from 
Pythagoras  to  Darwin  there  were  those  who  could  see  that 
this  theory  was  not  in  accord  with  the  facts ;  but  in  our  school- 
time  all  our  teachers  declared  that  man  was  created  out  of 
hand  and  endowed  at  once  with  all  his  faculties  by  his  divine 
Creator  and  that  his  present  imperfections  were  the  conse- 
quences of  ancestral  sin.  But  in  a  moment,  as  it  were,  for  us 
all  this  was  changed.  On  the  1st  day  of  July,  1858,  a  synopsis 
of  Charles  Darwin's  work  on  the  "Origin  of  Species"  and  the 
paper  of  Alfred  Russell  Wallace  on  "Natural  Selection"  were 
read  before  the  Linnean  Society  in  London  and  immediately 
thereafter  Darwin's  "Origin  of  Species"  was  published  in  full, 
and  then,  following  a  brief  and  bitter  controversy,  the  principle 
of  evolution  was  established  and  the  theory  of  special  creation 
was  abandoned  and  man,  together  with  all  living  forms  was  the 
recognized  product  of  natural  forces ;  his  origin  was  not  in  the 
Garden  but  the  wilderness,  his  ancestor  was  not  the  god-like 
Adam,  but  the  brute  like  anthropoid;  his  beginning  was  not  in 
moral  perfection  but  in  the  lust  and  fear  of  animal  existence, 
out  of  which  he  has  risen  slowly  and  painfully  from  lowest 
savagery  to  his  present  still  imperfect  estate.  No  revolution 
can  ever  be  greater  than  that  which  we  have  experienced  in  the 
change  from  the  conception  of  special  creation  to  that  of  con- 
tinuous evolution. 

When  we  went  to  college.  Dr.  Rhees,  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans  were  the  ancients  and  the  writings  of  the  Hebrews  were 
the  limits  of  history,  now  we  know  that  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans  are  men  of  yesterday  and  the  writings  of  the  Hebrews 
are  modern  literature.  Man  has  been  on  the  earth  not  six 
thousand  but  six  hundred  thousand  years  and  has  left  the 
records  of  his  life  written  on  walk  of  stone  in  the  caves  which 
were  his  dwellings  in  olden  times.  Nor  can  we  believe  as  we 
did  fifty   years   ago   that    the   social   forms   with  which   we   are 
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familiar  have  always  been  and  always  will  be.  We  were  taught 
that  the  family,  the  church  and  the  state  were  sacred  institu- 
tions, guarded  by  divine  jealousy.  We  are  still  taught  that 
marriage,  as  we  know  it,  was  instituted  in  the  Garden  of  Eden 
in  the  days  of  man's  innocency  and  the  family  is  of  divine 
origin ;  we  still  hear  that  human  law  has  the  sanction  of  divine 
authority  and  that  the  voice  of  the  priest  and  the  king  is  the 
voice  of  God ;  we  are  yet  under  the  spell  of  the  religious  organ- 
izations of  which  we  are  members  and  hold  that  these  institu- 
tions had  their  beginning  in  a  direct  and  special  revelation  of 
Him  whom  we  call  Almighty  God. 

But  slowly  yet  surely  the  human  mind  is  being  compelled  to 
recognize  that  these  domestic,  political  and  social  institutions 
are  like  the  physical  form  of  man,  the  product  of  the  evolution- 
ary process.  They  are  the  outcome  of  the  effort  man  has 
made  to  adapt  himself  to  his  environment.  Our  present  forms 
are  the  outgrowth  of  previous  forms  and  will  themselves  give 
place  to  other  forms  in  the  future.  The  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  social  institutions  is  now  a  well-defined  department  of 
science,  and  in  this  department  there  is  no  one  who  has  done 
more  accurate  and  original  work ;  no  man  more  worthy  of 
mention  as  a  pioneer  than  Lewis  Henry  Morgan,  the  ninety- 
seventh  anniversary  of  whose  birth  we  are  met  to-night  to  com- 
memorate. 

PART  II 

Birth,   Environment,   and   Education 

Lewis  Henry  Morgan  is  one  of  those  benefactors  of  mankind 
who  labor  that  others  may  enter  into  their  labors  ;  a  prophet 
without  honor  in  his  own  city.  In  preparing  for  the  event 
of  this  evening  the  public  spirited  President  of  the  Historical 
Society  called  the  editors  of  the  various  papers  on  the  tele- 
phone, asking  them  to  bring  this  meeting  and  its  purpose  to 
the  attention  of  the  people.  One  of  the  editors  responded  with 
the  question:  "Who  is  this  Morgan?  I  don't  know  and  I 
asked  my  stenographer  and  she  doesn't  know."  This  ignorance 
of  the  editor  and  his  stenographer,  to  our  shame  be  it  said,  is 
shared  by  the  greater  number  of  our  townsmen.  Everybody 
knows  of  Morgnn,  the  financier,  but  hardly  anyone  has  heard 
of  Morgan,  the  scientist.  I  doubt  if  even  this  educated  audience 
lias  adequate  knowledge  of  Morgan's  work,  of  the  extent  of 
his  achievements,  and  of  the  place  he  occupies  in  scientific 
history. 
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This  obscurity  is  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  work 
of  Morgan  was  so  isolated  and  individual.  He  did  not,  as 
Darwin  live  in  a  center  of  scientific  culture  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  like-minded  men.  A  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the- 
scientific  heavens,  he  owes  the  dimness  of  his  light  not  to  the 
narrowness  of  his  diameter  and  circumference  but  to  his  place 
in  the  scientific  heavens.  Darwin  and  Spenser,  Lyell  and  Hook- 
er,  Huxley  and  Tyndall  all  lived  near  or  in  London;  the  seat 
of  a  great  empire,  the  capital  of  the  commercial  world,  the 
munificent  patron  of  science,  the  home  of  learned  societies. 
While  Morgan  lived  his  life  and  did  his  work  in  an  obscure 
country  town,  in  which  was  one  small  college  struggling  for 
existence.  This  town  has  become  a  city,  this  college  a  uni- 
versity, but  Morgan  owes  nothing  to  the  city  or  to  the  uni- 
versity but  rather  the  city  is  indebted  to  Morgan  for  the 
spreading  of  its  fame  and  the  university  for  the  enrichment 
of  its  endowment. 

We  have  just  learned  from  the  interesting  paper  of  Dr. 
Charles  Ayrault  Dewey,  his  personal  friend  and  physician  that 
Lewis  Henry  Morgan  was  born  in  the  year  1818;  the  place 
of  his  birth  was  a  farm  near  the  village  of  Aurora  in  Cayuga 
County,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Other  authorities  say  that 
he  was  born  in  the  village  of  Aurora,  in  a  house  still  standing. 
xVnd  without  doubt  it  was  this  birth  place  that  determined 
Morgan's  career,  making  him  familiar  as  it  did  from  his  infancy 
with  primitive  forms  of  human  society.  In  1818  Cayuga  county 
was  still  the  home  of  the  Indian  nation  from  which  it  derived 
its  name.  This  nation  was  one  of  the  five  nations  of  the 
League  of  the  Iroquois. 

From  earliest  consciousness  the  face  of  the  American  Indian 
was  familiar  to  Morgan;  as  a  boy  he  played  with  Indian  boys; 
as  a  youth  lie  was  present  at  Indian  council  fires  ;  as  a  man 
he  was  adopted  into  one  of  their  tribes  and  shared  in  their 
deliberations.  No  man  of  equal  mental  endowment  has  had 
opportunity  thus  to  study  at  first  hand  human  society  in  the 
middle  stage  of  barbarism.  In  childhood,  youth,  and  early 
manhood  Morgan  went  to  school  with  the  Indian  and  so  learned 
by  heart  the  Indian  language,  mastered  the  secrets  of  Indian 
lore,  and  made  the  customs  of  Indian  life  his  own. 

But  while  thus  a  barbarian  by  adoption  Morgan  was  a 
civilized  man  by  inheritance  and  education.  He,  as  his  name 
implies,  was  of  Celtic  origin.  The  Morgans  are  Welshmen  and 
Lewis  Henry  had  all  the  physical  and  psychic  characteristics 
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of  his  race,  the  slender  form,  the  reddish  hair  and  beard,  the 
blue  eye,  the -mystic  temperament.  But  while  thus  of  Welsh 
blood,  lie  was  of  English  breeding.  His  education  was  that 
of  the  ordinary  English  boy.  He  was  sent  to  a  classical  school 
and  graduated  from  a  classical  college.  He  was  an  alumnus 
of  Union  College  then,  under  the  presidency  of  that  famous 
educator,  Eliphalet  Nott,  one  of  the  best  in  the  country.  At 
this  seat  of  learning  the  young  student  from  Cayuga  improved 
his  opportunity  and  became  an  accomplished  classicist;  he 
was  that  rara  azns  amon£  collegians  who  not  onlv  learn,  but 
think.  He  was  not  content  to  master  the  language  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  but  made  himself  familiar  with  their  history,  with 
their  social  organization  and  with  their  manner  of  life ;  he 
traced  the  development  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tribes  from 
barbarism  into  civilization  and  was  able  to  compare  their  social 
history  with  that  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  which  he  had  direct, 
personal  knowledge. 

After  leaving  college  Morgan  entered  upon  the  study  and 
practice  of  the  law.  In  this  respect  as  well  as  in  that  of  his 
place  of  residence  he  is  at  disadvantage  with  the  scientific  men 
of  his  time;  he  was  not  a  professional  scientist,  his  scientific 
output  was  not  the  main  work;  it  was  only  a  by-product  of 
his  life.  Xot  until  the  last  ten  years  did  he  devote  himself 
Solely  to  scientific  pursuits. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-four  Morgan  removed  from  Cayuga 
count v  to  Rochester,  then  a  thriving  mill  town  in  Monroe 
county,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death  in  1881. 
He  was  a  successful  lawyer  and  was  twice  elected  to  political 
office.  He  served  one  term  in  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New 
York  in  1SG1,  and  one  term  in  the  Senate  in  1869-70. 

Rut  it  is  not  as  a  lawyer,  a  jurist,  a  politician,  or  a  states- 
man, but  as  a  scientist,  a  philosopher  and  a  humanist  that 
Lewis  Henry  Morgan  commands  our  attention  and  secures  our 
reverence  and  admiration. 

PART  III 

The  League  of  the  Iroquois 

Morgan's  entrance  upon  his  life  work  as  a  sociologist  and 
ethnologist  was  not  of  premeditated  choice  but  was  incidental 
to  his  duties  as  a  lawyer.  He  was  the  attorney  and  counsellor 
at  law  of  the  Senecas  and  other  Indian  nations,  whose  cause  he 
])leaded  in  the  courts   of  the  State  and   of   the  Nation.      This 
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relation  of  lawyer  and  client  revived  in  Morgan  his  youthful 
interest  in  all  that  concerned  the  welfare  of  these  friends  of  his 
bovhood.  His  sense  of  justice  was  outraged  by  the  rapacity 
of  the  white  man  in  his  dealings  with  the  red  man.  He  was  . 
aflame  with  indignation  as  he  saw  these  original  owners  of  the 
land  driven  from  their  homes,  robbed  of  their  hunting  grounds 
and  spoiled  of  their  fisheries.  As  a  lawyer  he  did  what  he 
could  to  protect  the  Indian  in  his  rights  and  deliver  him  from 
the  sharks  who  were  making  him  their  prey. 

But  the  eiforts  of  the  lawyer  could  not  long  delay  the  in- 
evitable. The  increasing  tide  of  white  immigration  flooded  the 
rich  lands  of  Middle  and  Western  New  York  with  new  and 
progressive  life  and  the  Indian  with  his  primitive  ways  was 
compelled  to  recede  before  that  incoming  flood. .  Morgan  saw 
with  sorrow  the  dissolution  of  the  League  of  the  Iroquois. 
He  attended  the  last  council-fire  of  the  League  in  the  village 
of  Alleghany  and  returning  from  that  sad  scene  sat  down  to 
make  record  for  future  generations  of  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard  as  he  had  walked  and  talked  and  lived  with  the  men  and 
women  and  children  of  this  departing  race. 

The  result  of  this  writing  was  the  book  that  made  the  name 
of  Lewis  Henry  Morgan  known  wherever  men  were  interested 
in  reading  of  that  people  who  lived  their  wild,  free  life  in  the 
forests' of  North  America  for  centuries  before  the  white  man 
knew  there  was  such  a  continent  in  existence. 

"The  League  of  the  Iroquois"  was  published  in  the  city  of 
Rochester  by  Sage  &  Brother  in  the  year  1851  and  was  hailed, 
immediately  as  a  book  of  the  first  class.  In  style  and  treatment 
it  proclaimed  a  master  mind  and  was  at  once  recognized  by 
all  competent  to  judge  as  a  priceless  contribution  to  the  new 
science  of  Ethnology  and  Comparative  Sociology.  The  book 
was  republished  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  London;  was  trans- 
lated into  French  and  German  and  from  that  time  until  his 
death  Morgan  was  ranked  with  the  leading  scientists  of  his 
generation. 

"The  League  of  the  Iroquois"  has  no  rival;  it  is  the  only  book 
in  existence  that  gives  a  scientific  account  of  that  phase  of 
Indian  life  of  which  it  treats.  It  is  the  history  of  the  com- 
bination of  at  first  five  and  then  of  six  Indian  nations  in  a 
perpetual  league  of  peace.  These  nations:  the  Mohawks,  the 
Oneidas,  the  Onandagas,  the  Cayugas,  and  the  Senecas,  to 
which  were  added  at  a  later  period  the  Tuscaroras,  made  up 
at  first  the  five  and  then  the  six  nations  of  the  League. 
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These  nations  were  not  a  loose  confederacy  they  were  a 
United  State;  together  with  local  self-government  they- were 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  common  central  rule.  These  states- 
men of  the  wilderness  anticipated,  in  a  measure,  the  w-ork  of 
Peletiah  Webster,  Madison,  Pinckney  and  Hamilton  and  evolved 
for  themselves  a  constitution  not  unlike  that  of  the  United 
States  in  its  fundamental  principles. 

These  nations  thus  combined  called  themselves  the  Ho-de-no- 
sau-nee:  the  People  of  the  Long  House.  The  front  door  of  this 
house  opened  upon  the  Hudson  river,  the  back  door  looked 
out  on  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

The  League  of  the  Iroquois,  as  a  political  and  social  organ- 
ization owned  all  the  land  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Lakes. 
Each  of  the  nations  had  its  allotted  portion:  the  Mohawks  in 
the  east,  the  Oneidas  in  the  center,  the  Onandagas  on  the  north- 
west, the  Cayugas  on  the  south-^.vest,  and  the  Senecas  on  the 
west.  Not  only  did  these  five  nations  possess  their  own  country 
but  they  were  an  imperial  people,  dominating  the  continent  as  I  * 

far  west  as  the  Mississippi,  as  far  south  as  the  Smoky  Moun- 
tains. Over  this  vast  country  the  Mohawks  followed  their  war 
paths,  making  themselves  a  terror  to  all  the  tribes  of  the  south 
and  west.  But  while  they  were  constantly  at  war  without,  they 
kept  perfect  peace  at  home.  Within  the  Long  House  Indian 
-did  not  kill  Indian,  or  if  he  did  it  was  not  war,  but  murder. 

It  was  the  League  of  the  five  nations  that  prevented  the  settle- 
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ment   of  the  French  within  the  borders   of  the  State  of  New 

York  and  this  League,  because  of  its  friendship  for  and  alliance 

with  the  English  fought  fiercely  against  the  Colonists  in  the 

war  for  Independence. 

These  Indians  were  not,  as  they  were  so  often  called,  savages  ; 

they  had  advanced  to  the  middle  stage  of  barbarism.     They 

were   not    only   hunters    and   fishermen   but   had    developed   the 

arts  of  agriculture,  cultivating  the  corn  and  the  bean  and  the 

squash.     They  had  evolved  out  of  the  horde  into  the  tribe  and 

established  a  social  organization,  based  upon  kinship.      They 

were  in  the  period  of  the  Matriarchate,  all  descent  being  traced 

in  the  female  line.     Their  customs  of  mating,  for  marriage,  in 

our   sense,   they   did   not   have,   were   ingenious    and    artificial, 

devised  with  the  view  to  preserve  the  purity  and  vigor  of  the 

blood.     Chastity  as  we  view  it  was  not  esteemed  a  virtue,  but 

faithfulness  during-  mating  was  required.     Each  of  the  nations 

was  composed  of  tribes  and  a  man  or  a  woman  could  not  mate 

with  one  of  his  or  her  own  tribe.     Hawk  could  not  mate  with 
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Hawk  nor  Beaver  with  Beaver,  but  contrarj'wise,  Hawk  with 
Beaver  and  Beaver  with  Hawk. 

The  religion  of  the  Indian  was  a  form  of  primitive  Animism, 
tinctured  at  the  last  with  Christian  theology,  as  taught  by 
Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries. 

The  social  organization  of  the  Iroquois  was  communistic, 
the  land  was  held  and  houses  were  built  and  occupied  in  common. 
Our  institution  of  the  family  was  unknown  and  our  conception 
of  property  alien  to  these  children  of  nature. 

In  political  structure  the  Five  Nations  were  an  oligarchy 
tempered  by  democracy.*  The  office  of  Sachem  was  hereditary, 
the  office  of  Chieftain  elective;  the  Sachems  represented  the 
tribal  principle  and  were  conservative;  the  Chieftains  were  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  and  were  the  leaders  of  the  progressive 
forces  of  the  nations. 

It  is  this  interesting  and  singular  people  that  Morgan  de- 
scribes in  "The  League  of  the  Iroquois."  He  does  not  speak 
of  their  wars,  except  incidently.  In  the  pages  of  this  book 
we  do  not  read  of  war-paths  and  tomahawks,  of  massacres 
and  scalpings — this  lurid  light  of  Indian  life  does  not  illumine 
this  story.  We  are  told  of  the  domestic,  the  social,  the  religious 
life  of  this  people.  We  are  present  at  the  council-fires,  we 
enjoy  their  hospitality,  we  are  worshippers  at  their  religious 
festivals,  we  listen  to  their  chanting  and  watch  their  dances  ; 
we  have  our  hand  on  the  pulses  of  this  people  and  our  ear 
hears  the  beating  of  their  hearts. 

Is  it  not  strange,  Dr.  Rhees,  that  such  a  book  as  "The 
League  of  the  Iroquois"  should  be  unknown  to  the  youth  of 
our  State  and  Country;  surely  it  ought  to  be  read,  as  a  part 
of  their  education  by  every  boy  and  girl  in  our  high  school, 
and  knowledge  of  it  ought  to  be  an  entrance  requirement  in  the 
colleges  of  our  State.  Morgan  found  his  classical  learning 
illuminated  by  the  life  of  the  American  Indian.  He  found  not 
only  similarity,  but  a  close  likeness,  almost  an  identity  between 
the  life  of  the  Iroquois  and  that  of  the  Homeric  Greek.  If  for 
nothing  else,  yet  for  purposes  of  comparison,  the  student  of 
history  should  be  familiar  with  this  story  of  human  life  as  it 
was  lived  in  the  forests  of  Middle  and  Western  New  York. 

Nor  is  the  book  difficult  to  read.  It  was  written  by  one 
who  was  greatly  gifted  in  literary  expression.     "The  League 

.    *  "The  League  of  the  Iroquois,"  page  130.    Dodd,  Meade  <Sc  Company, 
New  York. 


PART  IV 

The  Beaver 


*  "The  League  of  the  Iroquois,"  page  118.  Dodd,  Meade  &  Company, 
New  York.     1904-. 

t  "I  cannot  mention  the  name  of  my  venerable  friend,  now  deceased, 
without  expressing  my  high  appreciation  of  his  prreat  abilities,  of  his  g-eniai 
and  unselfish  nature  and  of  his  liberal  and  enlightened  sentiments.  He  will 
be  favorably  remembered  as  one  of  the  great  men  of  his  ireneration.,> 

Page  vh,  **The  Beaver."     J.  B.  Lippjncott,  1868. 
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of  the  Iroquois"  was  put.  forth  in  1851  when  Morgan  was  but 
thirty-three  -years  old  and  it  has  all  the  fire  and  some  of  the 
exuberance  of  youth.  The  writer  was  under  the  spell  of  the 
great  authors  of  his  own  and  of  the  preceeding  age.  flis  pages 
have  something  of  sonority  of  Gibbon  and  the  picturesqueness 
of  Macaulay.  But  though  sometimes  florid,  lie  is  never  guilty 
of  bathos.  He  learned  eloquence  at  the  Indian  council-fires 
and  he  dared  indulge  his  pen  in  its  expression.  We  cannot 
better  close  this  account  of  "The  League  of  the  Iroquois"  than 
by  a  quotation  of  one  of  these  eloquent  passages  from  its  pages. 
"When  the  spirit  of  festivity  had  become  exhausted,  the 
fire  of  the  Hen-nun-do-nuh-seh  was  raked  together,  and  the 
several  nations  bent  their  way  homeward  through  the  forest. 
Silence  once  more  resumed  her  sway  over  the  deserted  scene,  as 
the  sounds  of  merriment  subsided,  and  the  lingering  hum  of 
the  dissolving  council  died  insensibly  away.  Obscurity  next 
advanced, with  stealthy  mien,  and  quickly  folding  the  incidents 
of  this  sylvan  pageant  in  her  dusky  mantel,  she  bore  them,  with 
their  associations,  their  teachings,  and  their  remembrances,  into 
the  dark  realm  of  Oblivion;  from  which  their  recall  would  be 
as  hopeless  as  would  be  the  last  shout  which  ran  along  the 
valley."* 


The  second  venture  of  Lewis  Henry  Morgan  into  the  realm 
of  letters  was,  like  the  first,  incidental  to  his  professional  life. 
Among  his  clients  were  the  Ely  brothers  :  Samuel  P.,  George 
H.,  and  John  F, ;  the  leading  millers  of  the  city  of  Rochester 
at  that  time.  The  Elys  of  Rochester  were  associated  with 
their  brother  Heraan  R.  Ely  of  Connecticut  and  their  uncle 
Hervey  Ely,f  also  of  Rochester,  in  a  project  to  ©pen  the  iron 
region  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  With  this  enter- 
prise Morgan  was  connected  from  the  be^innin0:,  not  onlv  as 
legal  adviser,  but  also  as  a  director  of  the  company  which 
built    and   owned   the   railroad   in   connection   with   the   mines. 
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Morgan  passed  several  summers  in  what  was  then  the  almost 
unbroken  wilderness  of  northern  Michigan.  The  terminus  of 
the  road  was  the  settlement  of  Marquette,  and  there  Morgan 
had  his  cottage,  living  in  the  wilderness  and  finding  there  a 
new  intellectual  interest  in  life. 

This  region  save  for  a  few  red  men  wandering  in  its  forests 
and  a  scattering  of  whites  along  the  lake  and  river  banks,  was 
without  human  inhabitant.  But  it  had  a  teeming  population 
of  its  own.  It  was  the  home  of  the  beaver,  millions  of  these 
wonderful  creatures  built  their  dams  across  its  streams  and  sub- 
merged thousands  of  acres  of  its  lowlands  under  their  artificial 
lakes.  Morgan  who  was  an  enthusiastic  fisherman  could  not 
avoid  the  beaver  dams  which  obstructed  the  rivers  at  frequent 
intervals  and  over  which  he  was  compelled  to  drag  his  boats.* 
"It  so  happened,"  he  says,  "that  this  railroad  passes  through 
a  beaver  district  more  remarkable,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
of  equal  extent  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  North  America. 
By  opening  this  wilderness  in  advance  of  all  settlement,  the 
beavers  were  surprised,  so  to  speak,  in  the  midst  of  their  works, 
which  at  the  same  time  were  accessible  for  minute  and  deliberate 
investigation,  in  a  manner  altogether  unusual.  A  rare  oppor- 
tunity was  thus  offered  to  examine  the  works  of  the  beaver, 
and  to  see  him  in  his  natural  wilds."  This  opportunity  Morgan 
improved  to  the  utmost,  speaking  of  their  dams  he  says  :f 
"Their  numbers  and  magnitude  could  not  fail  to  surprise  as 
well  as  interest  any  observer.  Although  constructed  in  the 
solitude  of  the  wilderness,  where  the  forces  of  nature  were 
still  actively  at  work,  it  was  evident  that  they  had  existed  and 
been  maintained  for  centuries  by  the  permanent  impression 
produced  upon  the  rugged  features  of  the  country.  The  results 
of  the  persevering  labors  of  the  beaver  were  suggestive  of 
human  industry.  The  streams  were  bordered  continuously  with 
beaver  meadows,  formed  by  overflows  by  means  of  these  dams; 
which  had  destroyed  the  timber  upon  adjacent  lands.  Fallen 
trees,  excavated  canals,  lodges,  and  burrows,  filled  up  the 
measure  of  their  works.  These  together  seemed  to  me  to  afford 
a  much  greater  promise  of  pleasure  than  could  be  gained  with 
the  fishpole,  and  very  soon,  accordingly,  the  beaver  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  trout.  I  took  up  the  subject  as  I  did  fishing, 
for  summer  recreation." 


*  "The  Beaver,"  viir.     J.  B.  Li-ppincott,  Philadelphia,  180S. 
t   "The.  Beaver,"  vni-ix.     J.  B.  Lippincott,  Philadelphia,  1S(5S. 
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The  result  of  this  employment  of  the  idle  time  of  Lewis 
Henry  Morgan  was  the  great  work  on  the  American  Beaver 
published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  in  1868. 
This  book  like  "The  League  of  the  Iroquois"  has  no  rival.  It 
is  the  only  exhaustive  study  of  the  American  Beaver  in  exist- 
ence. L"pon  its  publication  it  commanded  at  once  the  attention 
and  admiration  of  the  scientific  world  and  added  greatly  to 
Morgan's  growing  reputation.  If  Morgan  had  done  nothing 
else  than  write  this  book  on  the  beaver  he  had  accomplished 
that  of  which  any  man  might  be  justly  proud  as  giving  meaning 
and  purpose  to  his  life.  But  with  Morgan  this  splendid  work 
was  simply  the  product  of  his  summer  vacation. 

The  friend  and  physician  of  Morgan,  Dr.  W.  W.  Ely  (not 
related  to  the  brothers  Ely)  contributed  a  monograph  on  the 
anatomy  of  the  beaver  which,  greatly  adds  to  the  value  of  the 
book. 

"The  American  Beaver"  like  all  the  works  of  Morgan  has 
great  literary  as  well  as  scientific  value.  It  is  the  rarest  of 
human  productions,  a  readable  book.  As  a  study  in  animal 
psychology  and  sociology  it  stands  alone,  so  far  as  my  knowl- 
edge extends,  in  human  literature.    It  should  be  reissued  in  a 


new  edition  and  made  accessible  to  the  general  public  especially 
to  the  young.  Its  reading  should  be  the  duty  of  every  liberally 
educated  man  or  woman.  This  book  not  only  imparts  knowl- 
edge, it  also  stirs  emotion.  One  cannot  fail  to  receive  from  it 
an  enlarged  conception  and  a  deepening  admiration  of  that 
wonderful  world  of  nature  of  which  the  beaver  is  a  product  and 
a  member. 

PART  V 
Consanguinity  and  Affinity 

The  study  of  the  habits  of  the  beaver  was  only  a  recreation 
for  Lewis  Henry  Morgan  in  the  midst  of  more  exhaustive,  im- 
portant and  far-reaching  intellectual  labors.  In  the  course 
of  his  investigations  into  the  domestic  life  of  the  Iroquois  he 
found  a  system  of  consanguinity  and  affinity  widely  different 
from  that  prevailing  in  the  civilized  races  of  the  world.  He 
learned  that  the  red  men  called  those  their  brothers  and  sisters, 
uncles  and  aunts,  fathers  and  mothers,  who  were  not  such  in 
reality.  This  apparent  confusion  of  relationships  had  often 
been  noticed  before,  but  no  one  had  seen  in  it  anything  but 
confusion  and  the  reign  of  utter  unreason.  Xo  glimpse  of  any 
siffniiicance  in  it  had  ever  been  discerned. 


* 
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When  Morgan  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  before  the 
Pundit  Club  of  Rochester  the  most  distinguished  member  of 
that  club  could  see  in  these  domestic  arrangements  of  the  Indian 
tribes  nothing  but  the  total  depravity  and  perversity  of  the 
Indian  mind.  But  what  was  for  others  mere  bewilderment  was 
for  Morgan  a  clue  leading  to  the  discovery  of  a  most  interest- 
ing and  important  fact  in  the  sociological  development  of  the 
human  race.  His  first  effort  was  to  discover  whether  this 
system  of  relationship  was  peculiar  to  the  Iroquois ;  some 
custom  of  their  own  unrelated  to  the  general  life  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian.  His  investigation  soon  assured  him  that  this 
system  of  relationships  instead  of  being  an  isolated  custom, 
prevailing  only  among  the  Iroquois  was  a  domestic  order 
common  to  all  the  tribes  of  North  America.  The  Dakotas 
of  the  North,  the  Cherokees  of  the  South  were  at  one  with  the 
Senecas  and  the  Mohawks  in  calling  those  their  brothers  and 
sisters,  uncles  and  aunts,  fathers  and  mothers,  who  are  not  so 
according  to  the  narrower  family  relationships  of  the  more 
civilized  Aryan  and  Semitic  races.  This  was  Morgan's  first 
great  generalization;  for  the  power  of  generalization  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  traits  of  his  mind.  Nor  could  this 
scientific  man  be  content  with  the  knowledge  that  the  various 
tribes  of  North  America  had  a  common  system  of  consanguin- 
ity. He  pushed  his  investigations  further  and  to  his  amazement 
and  delight  discovered  that  the  Mexicans,  Peruvians  and  all 
the  tribes  of  South  America  had  the  identical  system  which  he 
had  found  in  the  tribes  of  the  North.  Then  Morgan's  imagina- 
tion took  fire  and  was  ablaze  with  the  thought  that  the  system 
of  relationships  in  vogue  with  the  aborigines  of  North  and 
South  America  was  not  peculiar  to  these  people,  nor  their 
continent,  but  was  the  common  possession  of  all  primitive 
people  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West. 

To  establish  this  generalization  was  the  work  of  the  next 
ten  years  of  this  remarkable  and  indefatigable  man.  His  re- 
searches in  the  field  of  American  ethnology  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington  which 
placed  at  his  command  all  the  means  for  collecting  information 
at  the  disposal  of  the  United  States  government. 

Morgan  was  sure  that  he  would  find  the  American  system  of 
consanguinity  prevailing  among  the  Tamil  people  and  Dravid- 
ian  tribes  of  Southern  India.  His  friends  laughed  at  him  as 
at  one  who  was  riding  his  hobby  to  death.  Hut  in  spite  of 
this  gentle   ridicule   Morgan  persevered.      He  sent  out   his  in- 
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quiries  to  consuls,  to  missionaries,  to  everyone  who  could  have 
knowledge  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  primitive  peoples 
of  the  East  and  of  Islands  of  the  sea.  During  this  period  of 
research  Morgan  lived  in  a  state  of  great  intellectual  excite- 
ment, every  mail  was  to  him  a  treasure  trove.  Like  Archimedes 
of  old  lie  would  rush  into  the  presence  of  his  friends  crying: 
"I  have  found  it,  I  have  found  it."  And  he  had  found  it.  The 
very  same  system  of  consanguinity  which  had  excited  his  curios- 
ity as  lie  studied  it  in  the  Long  House  of  the  Iroquois  was  still 
prevailing  among  the  primitive  tribes  of  East  India,  of  Borneo, 
of  Australia,  and  of  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  Sure 
now  of  his  position  Morgan  carried  his  researches  into  antiquity 
and  found  that  this  self -same  system  of  consanguinity  had 
been  in  vogue  among  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  races  in  that 
remote  period  of  their  history  prior  to  the  development  of  the 
Polygamic  household  of  the  Semite  and  the  Agnatic  family 
of  the  Aryan.  % 

Thus  had  Lewis  Henry  Morgan  established  a  generalization 
second  only  in  importance,  if  it  be  second,  to  that  of  Darwin 
and  Wallace  and  in  its  far  reaching  effect  paralleled  only  by 
Newton's  discovery  of  the  inter-relationship  of  matter  expressed 
in. the  "Principia"  and  commonly  known  as  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion. Morgan  has  the  right,  by  reason  of  this  great  generaliza- 
tion to  stand  with  Newton  and  Darwin  as  in  the  first  rank  of 
the  world's  intellectual  pioneers. 

If  the  value  of  his  w^ork  still  waits  for  recognition  it  is 
because  the  world  has  not  yet.  been  able  to  assimilate  his 
thought.  Preoccupied  as  it  has  been  during  the  past  fifty 
years  with  the  biological  generalization  of  Darwin  the  human 
mind  has  not  been  able  to  attend  to  the  equally  important  and 
interesting  sociological  <rCneralization  of  Morgan;  who  suffers 

O  ■■■:•  ©  ■      •       /       C>  to  ' 

from  the  further  handicap  that  the  general  term  used  to  desig- 
nate the  Darwinian  theory  also  applies  to  his  own.  Darwin 
deals  with  the  evolution  of  biological  form,  Morgan  with  the 
evolution  of  sociological  form. 

The  result  of  Morgan's  investigations  is  to  establish  beyond 
a  peradventure  that  mankind,  in  spite  of  its  present  diversity 
was  at  one  time  homogeneous,  that  it  has  had  a  common  origin, 
has  passed  through  a  common  experience,  evolving  from  lower 
to  higher  forms  of  social  organization,  according  to  fixed  laws 
and  by  means  of  resident  forces.  All  social  forms  are  subject 
to   this   law   of  progressive   change;   at   one   time   our   present 
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forms,  such  as  the  family,  the  church,  and  the  state  were  not, 
at  sometime  these  institutions  will  not  be. 

The  results  of  Morgan's  investigations  into  the  systems  of 
consanguinity  and  affinity  which  have  been  evolved  in  the  course 
of  human  history  are  preserved  for  the  scholar  in  the.  publica- 
tions of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Whoever  will  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  the  large  volume  written  by  Morgan  on 
this  subject,  as  published  by  the  Institution  will  be  amazed  at 
the  amount  of  labor  involved  in  its  preparation  and  will  exclaim, 
"is  it  possible  that  one  man,  in  a  short  life  time,  did  all  this 
work?" 

And  when  the  answer  is,  yes  and  not  only  this,  but  also 
another  and  greater  work,  then  amazement  will  give  place  to 
admiration  and  Lewis  Henry  Morgan  will  by  such  an  one  be 
enrolled   among   the   intellectual  heroes   of   the   race. 

PART  VI 

Ancient  Society 

It  is  a  principle,  approved  by  human  experience,  that  he 
who  seeks  finds.  And  not  only  does  the  seeker  find  that  for 
which  he  seeks  but  in  this  process  of  discovery  he  comes  upon 
other  and  related  facts  ;  so  that  following  sedulously  after  one 
truth  he  is  lead  into  all  truth.  And  this  was  the  happy  fortune 
of  Lewis  Henry  Morgan.  His  study  of  the  customs  of  the 
Iroquois  was  the  gateway  into  a  knowledge  of  the  development 
of  human  society  from  the  lowest  state  of  savagery  to  its 
present  condition  of  so  called  civilization. 
•  In  this  department  of  science  Morgan  was  a  pioneer.  He 
had  to  break  the  sod  and  plow  the  soil  and  sow  the  seed  of 
this  new  learning.  Within  his  active  lifetime  the  antiquity  of 
man's  existence  on  the  earth  had  been  established  and  his 
investigations  into  the  life  of  the  Iroquois  and  other  unde- 
veloped peoples  had  been  not  the  least  of  the  evidences  whereby 
this  fact  was  proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  thinking  minds. 

Having  completed  his  researches  into  the  relationships  of 
affinity  and  consanguinity  obtaining  among  primitive  people, 
Morgan  found  himself  in  possession  of  a  vast  accumulation  of 
facts  relating  to  the  general  life  of  man  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  his  advancement.  Not  only  was  he  familiar  with  their 
systems  of  relationships,  he  had  become  acquainted  with  their 
industrial,  their  religious,  their  social,  and  their  political 
customs  and  institutions.     His  mind  informed  bv  long  studv, 
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trained  to  accurate  observation  and  to  exact  reasoning  was 
now  ready  for  a  greater  effort  than  any  it  had  yet  undertaken. 

Morgan  had  reached  his  fiftieth  year.  In  the  practice  of 
his  profession  of  the  law  and  as  a  partner  of  the  Ely  brothers 
in  their  railroad  enterprise  he  had  acquired  a  competence.  It 
was  no  longer  necessary  for  him  to  earn  his  living.  He  could 
give  himself  without  fear  of  want  to  the  unremunerative  pursuit 
of  scientific  literature.  Retiring  from  his  law  practice  he 
devoted  his  time  and  energy  to  the  preparation  and  composition 
of  his  last  and  most  important  contribution  to  the  thought 
of  the  world. 

Morgan's  "Ancient  Society"  has  for  the  last  fifty  years 
been  recognized  as  the  leading  authority  in  all  that  pertains  to 
the  evolution  of  human  society.  This  book  was  published  in 
1877  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  was  immediately 
hailed  by  the  learned  world  as  an  original  and  valuable  addition 
to  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  and  ever  since  it  has  been  a 
handbook  of  all  students  of  anthropology,  ethnology,  and 
sociology.  Not  to  know  Morgan  is  to  profess  ignorance  of  the 
leading  authority  in  all  that  has  to  do  with  the  story  of  man's 
progress  from  savagery  to  civilization. 

It  was  stated  in  one  of  the  Rochester  papers  of  yesterday 
that  "The  League  of  the  Iroquois"  was  the  only  book  of 
Morgan's  that  had  been  reissued  after  the  first  printing.  So 
much  for  the  infallibility  of  the  press,  I  hold  in  my  hand  an 
edition  of  "Ancient  Society,"  issued  by  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co., 
of  Chicago,  the  sale  of  which  might  well  make  the  popular 
novelist  green  with  envy.  It  is  a  book  to  be  found  in  the  library 
of  every  reading  working;  man.  Next  to  Karl  Marx'  "Das 
Kapital"  "Ancient  Society"  is  the  most  widely  circulated  book 
among  Socialists  and  near  Socialists;  from  it  the  Socialist 
orator  derives  his  information  and  his  inspiration.  The  cheap 
edition  of  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co. — it  costs  but  eighty-five  (85) 
cents — has  been  sold  by  the  tens  of  thousands  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  That  the  editors  of  the  leading  news- 
paper of  Rochester  should  be  ignorant  of  so  significant  a  fact 
is  a  sad  commentary  on  that  very  important  and  threatening 
truth  that  one-half  of  the  world  does  not  know  what  the  other 
half  reads  and  thinks.* 

In  "Ancient  Societv"  Morgan  discards  without  argument  the 


*  Since  the  delivery  of  this  address  I  have  come  into  the  possession  of 
the  edition  of  "Ancient  Society"  issued  by  Henry  Holt  &  Company  in  11)07. 
An  edition  that  is  worthy  of  this  great  house. 
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doctrine  of  the  fall  of  man  and  proceeds  upon  the  assumption 
of  his  gradual  rise  from  lower  to  higher  stages  of  living. 
Beginning  at  a  period  when  he  was  only  a  wild  beast  in  the 
midst  of  wild  beasts,  when  his  food  was  roots  and  worms,  when 
lie  lived  literally  from  hand  to  mouth,  when  he  was  without 
other  socialization  than  the  herd,  when  he  lodged  in  the  tops 
of  trees  and  hid  himself  in  the  caves  of  the  earth,  when  his 
speech  was  a  cry  and  his  knowledge  limited  to  the  experience 
of  his  own  sensations,  man  has  from  this  low  estate  raised  him- 
self slowly  and  painfully  to  the  level  of  his  present  attainment. 

Morgan  finds  the  measure  of  human  progress  to  be  the  sum 
of  human  inventions.  The  writer  of  Koheleth  says :  "This 
only  have  I  found ;  that  God  made  man  upright,  but  they  have 
sought  out  many  inventions."  The  Scriptual  writer  sees  in 
the  inventive  genius  of  man  the  cause  of  his  degradation,  the 
modern  thinker  finds  in  this  same  power  of  invention  the 
efficient  cause  of  man's  advancement.  When  man  stood  upright 
and  had  the  wit  to  tear  a  branch  from  a  tree  and  with  it  beat 
out  the  life  of  his  enemy  he  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  life  on  the  earth.  From  the  man  with  a  club  to  the  man 
with  a  Maxim  gun  there  is  a  story  of  a  steady,  persistent  con- 
quest of  the  earth  by  the  human  species  until  he  has  dominion 
over  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the  fishes 
of  the  sea ;  until  the  lightening  comes  at  his  call  and  the  winds 
and  the  sea  obey  him. 

Morgan's  method  of  getting  at  this  order  of  human  progress 
is  the  original  one  of  elimination.  Beginning  with  the  man  with 
the  Maxim  gun  he  goes  back  by  this  process  to  the  man  with 
the  iron  spear  ;  to  the  man  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  to  the  man 
with  the  club.  He  marks  the  stages  of  human  advancement  by 
means  of  human  invention.  The  three  grand  divisions  of  sav- 
agery, barbarism,  and  civilization  are  sub-divided  into  the  sub- 
divisions of  lower,  middle  and  upper  savagery,  of  lower,  middle 
and  upper  barbarism,  and  lower  civilization,  where  Morgan's 
investigation  is  ended.  In  lower  savagery  we  have  the  man  with 
the  club,  living  in  a  restricted  habitat,  subsisting  on  raw  food, 
fruits  and  roots,  snails  and  the  like ;  in  middle  savagery  we 
have  the  man  with  the  wooden  spear,  who  has  domesticated 
fire,  who  subsists  largely  on  a  fish  diet,  who  wanders  along  the 
sea-shores  and  river  banks,  and  so  is  dispersed  over  the  face 
of  the  earth:  in  upper  savagery  we  have  the  man  with  the 
bow  and  arrow,  who  i^  a  hunter,  whose  food  is  the  flesh  of  the 
creatures  slain  by  his  skill,  the  man  who  is  not  only  a  hunter, 
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but  a  warrior,  who  finds  his  greatest  excitement  and  pleasure 
in  killing  the  man  who  lives  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  and 
beyond  the  hill. 

The  passage  from  upper  savagery  to  lower  barbarism  is 
marked  by  the  invention  of  pottery,  the  making  of  bricks  and 
the  building  of  walls  ;  means  of  defense  guard  against  attack ; 
the  hatchet  supplements  the  bow  and  arrow  and  the  man  lives 
behind  the  entrenchments  and  stockades,  and  goes  forth  and 
returns  from  the  battle,  he  begins  to  have  a  home.  Middle 
barbarism  comes  with  the  domestication  of  animals  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  Man  begins  to  eat  bread  and  to  practice 
the  art  of  cooking.  He  is  no  longer  primarily  a  hunter,  but 
a  shepherd  and  a  herdsman.  He  conquers  the  earth  with  the 
plow  and  marks  his  days  by  seed  time  and  harvest.  The 
instinct  of  property  is  implanted  and  man  becomes  the  owner 
of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  of  weaker  men  and  women.  Men  are 
classified  as  slaves  and  freemen.     Upper  barbarism  is  reached  '   > 

when  man  has  mastered  the  secret  of  smelting  iron;  Avhen  his 
weapon  is  the  sword,  when  private  property  in  land  leads  to 
the  institution  of  the  family  in  the  Aryan  and  Semetic  branches 
of  the  human  race. 

From  upper  barbarism  these  two  branches  pass  by  natural 
gradation  into  civilization,  in  which  the  distinctive  weapon  is 
the  pen,  recording  and  transmitting  human  thought,  permitting 
each  generation  to  profit  by  the  wisdom  of  the  past,  in  which 
cities  are  established,  war  is  a  science  and  politics  the  occupa- 
tion of  superior  men. 

In  each  of  these  stages  economic  changes  are  accompanied 
by  social  revolutions,  in  lower  and  middle  savagery  we  have 
the  fellowship  of  the  horde,  in  upper  savagery  and  lower 
barbarism  the  kinship  of  the  tribe,  in  middle  and  upper  bar- 
barism we  have  the  membership  of  the  family,  in  civilization 
citizenship  in  the  State  as  the  controlling  social  force.  In 
lower  and  middle  savagery  the  religion  of  man  is  that  of 
animism — finding  the  expression  in  the  fetish,  the  stone  or  the 
tree  as  the  object  of  worship  ;  in  upper  savagery  and  lower 
barbarism  we  find  the  beginnings  of  hero  worship — when  the 
chieftan  becomes  the  god,  middle  and  upper  barbarism  is 
markt'd  by  the  establishment  of  ancestor  worship  and  the 
elaboration  of  domestic  religion;  civilization  has  its  city  gods 
and  after  the  failure  of.  the  state  its  divine  saviours. 

XowIicr-  else  than  in  "Ancient  Society"  can  one  find  so 
illuminating  an  account  of  man's  pilgrimage  from  the  primeval 
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wilderness  to  the  streets  of  the  city.  This  is  and  can  only  be 
the  work  of  a  man  of  genius,  gifted  as  few  men  are  with  sight 
and  expression  whereby  he  is  able  to  see  and  to  tell  the  wonder- 
ful and  tragic  story  of  man's  life  on  the  earth. 

Lewis  Henry  Morgan  is  not  only  an  historian  he  is  also  a 
prophet ;  he  is  a  prophet  because  he  is  an  historian.  Llis 
knowledge  of  the  past  enables  him  to  forecast  the  future.  He 
sees  humanity  not  as  made  but  in  the  making.  All  social, 
religious  and  political  institutions  are  in  the  process  of  evolu- 
tion ;  he  says  with  the  Apostle  "this  world  passeth  away  and 
the  fashion  of  it  changeth."  Family,  State  and  Church  are 
all  in  the  melting-pot,  old  material  is  for  ever  and  ever  recast 
into  new  forms  and  we  cannot  better  know  the  mind  of  Morgan 
in  this  respect  than  by  reading  the  last  paragraph  of  "Ancient 
Society" : 

"It  must  be  regarded  as  a  marvelous  fact  that  a  portion  of  mankind 
five  thousand  years  ago,  less  or  more,  attained  to  civilization.  In 
strictness  but  two  families,  the  Semetic  and  the  Aryan,  accomplished 
the  work  through  unassisted  self-development.  The  Aryan  family 
represents  the  central  stream  of  human  progress,  because  it  produced 
the  highest  type  of  mankind,  and  because  it  has  proved  its  intrinsic 
superiority  by  gradually  assuming  the  control  of  the  earth.  And  yet 
civilization  must  be  regarded  as  an  accident  of  circumstances.  Its 
attainment  at  some  time  was  certain;  but  that  it  should  have  been 
accomplished  when  it  was,  is  still  an  extraordinary  fact.  The  hind- 
rances that  held  mankind  in  savagery  were  great  and  surmounted  with 
difficulty.  After  reaching  the  Middle  Status  of  barbarism,  civilization 
hung  in  the  balance  while  barbarians  were  feeling  their  way,  by  exper- 
iments with  the  native  metals,  toward  the  process  of  smelting  iron  ore. 
Until  iron  and  its  uses  were  known,  civilization  was  impossible.  If 
mankind  had  failed  to  the  present  hour  to  cross  this  barrier,  it  would 
have  afforded  no  just  cause  for  surprise.  When  we  recognize  the  dur- 
ation of  man's  existence  upon  the  earth,  the  wide  vicissitudes  through 
which  he  has  passed  in  savagery  and  in  barbarism,  and  the  progress  he 
was  compelled  to  make,  civilization  might  as  naturally  have  been 
delayed  for  several  thousand  years  in  the  future,  as  to  have  occurred 
when  it  did  in  the  good  providence  of  God.  We  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that.it  was  the  result,  as  to  the  time  of  its  achievement,  of 
a  series  of  fortuitous  circumstances.  It  may  well  serve  to  remind  us 
that  we  owe  our  present  condition,  with  its  multiplied  means  of  safety 
and  of  happiness,  to  the  struggles,  the  sufferings,  the  heroic  exertions 
and  the  patient  toil  of  our  barbarous,  and  more  remotely,  of  our  savage 
ancestors.  Their  labors,  their  trials  and  their  successes  were  a  part  of 
the  plan  of  the  Supreme  Intelligence  to  develop  a  barbarian  out  of  a 
savage,  and  a  civilized  fcrian  out  of  this  barbarian." 
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PART  VII 
Morgan — Scientist,  Philosopher,  Humanist 

The  modern  world  has  seen  the  rise  of  a  new  type  of  man. 
In  the  ancient  world  opinion  was  based  largely  on  authority. 
There  was  no  systematic  search  for  truth,  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  were  not  trained  to  close  observation  and  accurate  reason- 
ing. Man  judged  nature  by  himself  and  ascribed  human 
thoughts  and  emotions  to  natural  phenomena.  He  peopled  the 
earth  and  the  heavens  with  demons  whose  actions  were  the 
cause  of  the  wind,  whose  voice  he  heard  in  the  thunder  and 
whose  anger  flashed  in  the  lightning.  Until  the  modern  era 
man  had  no  conception  of  the  regularity,  the  uniformity  and 
the  continuance  of  the  natural  world.  There  was  no  critical 
apparatus  in  existence  by  which  one  could  verify  any  statement 
that  one  might  hear,  any  tale  of  wonder  was  believed  and  the 
more  wonderful  the  story  the  easier  the  belief.  The  art  of 
writing  was  considered  a  miracle  and  the  written  word  was 
sacred.  The  human  mind  was  held  in  thrall  by  tradition;  the 
proof  of  every  proposition  was  to  be  found  in  the  sayings  and 
writings  of  the  Elders.  These  sayings  and  writings  were  codi- 
fied and  given  the  force  of  law.  It  was  dangerous  to  doubt, 
it  was  death  to  deny  established  opinion.  The  world  was  rich 
in  poets,  philosophers,  and  commentators  but  it  had  no 
scientists. 

This  type  of  man  is  the  product  of  the  modern  era.  Dis- 
carding all  prior  opinion  as  an  authority ;  using  it  only  as  a 
guide,  he  studies  the  world  about  him  at  first  hand,  he  makes 
his  own  observations  and  he  carefully  arranges  in  his  mind 
what  he  sees  and  hears  and  gives  to  this  arrangement  the 
simplest,  most  rational  explanation  that  his  mind  can  conceive. 
By  this  method  of  observation  and  arrangement  man  has  come 
into  a  knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives  that  has  enabled 
him  to  master  its  forces  and  make  of  them  the  servants  of  his 
will.  He  no  longer  fears  the  lightning,  he  controls  it;  he  has 
banished  the  demons  from  the  air  and  knows  only  the  force 
that  he  finds  manifested  in  the  universe.  The  modern  scientist 
does  not  believe,  he  knows  ;  for  truth  he  needs  no  other  authority 
than  the  truth  itself. 

And  such  a  man  was  Lewis  Henry  Morgan,  he  possessed  in 
a  marked  degree  that  essential  gift  of  the  scientist — rational 
curiosity;  his  powers  of  observation  were  keen  and  active;  he 
was  no  dreamer,  he  was  a  seer.    This  scientific  cariosity  once 
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fully  aroused  led  him  to  follow  any  investigation  to  its  con- 
clusion. Not  until  he  had  known  all  he  could  know  did  he 
give  over  his  search  for  the  truth. 

It  was  the  happy  experience  of  Morgan  that  one  field  of 
research,  and  that  most  interesting  and  fruitful,  occupied  his 
powers  throughout  his  life.  His  curiosity  was  aroused  by  the 
customs  of  the  Indians  who  were  the  friends  of  his  childhood 
and  youth  and  that  curiosity  led  him  on,  until  he  had  come  into 
a  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  man  from  the  earliest  period  down 
to  the  present  time.  By  reason  of  his  work  Morgan  removed 
human  institutions  from  the  realm  of  the  miraculous.  Since 
the  publication  of  "Ancient  Society"  there  have  been  not  divine,, 
but  natural  institutions.  The  accomplishment  of  this  great 
work  places  Morgan  among  the  foremost  thinkers  of  the  world. 
He  has  not  yet  arrived,  he  is  only  now  beginning  to  come  into 
his  fame.  As  time  goes  on  he  will  more  and  more  be  recognized 
as  the  equal  of  Copernicus,  Newton,  and  Darwin;  as  a  man 
who  gave  to  human  society  a  clue  to  its  own  origin  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  law  of  its  own  progress. 

But  not  only  had  Lewis  Henry  Morgan  the  distinctive  gifts 
of  the  scientist,  he  was  also  a  philosopher.  When  we  speak  of 
a  philosopher  we  have  in  mind  one  who  is  not  wise  in  his  own 
conceit,  but  only  a  lover  of  wisdom;  one  who  does  not  possess, 
but  is  a  seeker  after  the  truth.  In  this  sense  Morgan  belonged 
to  the  philosophic  species  of  mankind.  He  loved  wisdom; 
wisdom  was  the  mistress  to  whom  he  gave  his  heart's  adoration. 
Morgan  sought  for  truth  as  for  hidden  treasure.  He  had  all 
the  patience  and  caution  of  Darwin.  "Ancient  Society"  is 
the  outcome  of  thirty  years  of  laborious  investigation.  In  this 
respect  it  deserves  to  rank  with  Copernicus'  "De  Revolutionibus 
Orbium   Coelestium"   and  with  Darwin's   "Origin   of   Species." 

A  philosopher  as  a  lover  of  wisdom  sees  wisdom  not  in  its 
parts,  but  as  a  whole;  his  conceptions  of  truth  are  so  unified 
that  he  comes  to  have  a  well  proved  theorem  that  makes  the 
universe  rational.  Such  an  one  has  a  philosophy  of  life  as  the 
saying  is.  Morgan's  philosophy  was  that  of  Herieclitus ;  he 
saw  all  things  in  flux.  The  universe  was  to  him  the  scene  of  a 
progressive  order.  Under  his  eye  old  things  are  forever  pass- 
ing away  and  all  things  are  becoming  new.  Nothing  can  be 
destroyed,  nor  can  anything  for  a  moment  remain  the  same. 
Of  every  present  social  institution,  Morgan  said:  "This,  too, 
will  pass  away."     Morgan  was   not  a   creationist,  he  was  an 
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evolutionist.  The  universe  in  his  thought  was  eternal,  it  had 
never  been  created,  it  was   forever  evolving. 

This  conception  gave  Morgan  a  calm,  philosophic  temper  of 
indulgence  toward  life  in  general.  In  his  domestic  life  he  had 
sorrow  upon  sorrow  under  which  he  bowed  but  did  not  break, 
the  death  of  his  beautiful  daughters,  the  strange  arrested  devel- 
opment of  his  only  son  saddened  his  heart  but  did  not  deplete 
his  energy.  To  Morgan  the  universe  as  a  whole  was  good,  no 
matter  how  evil  it  might  seem  in  its  parts,  his  God  was  that 
God  of  whom  it  is  said  clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about 
Him  ;  righteousness  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  his  seat. 

That  which  distinguishes  Morgan  from  his  scientific  peers  is 
the  human  quality  of  his  work.  His  study  was  human  life, 
and  for  all  human  life  he  had  a  human  sympathy.  His  interest 
in  the  Indian  was  intensified  by  his  indignation  at  their  wrongs. 
He  reaches  the  heights  of  denunciatory  eloquence  as  he  lays 
bare  the  rascality  of  the  Ogden  Land  Company  in  its  schemes 
to  rob  the  Indian  of  his  lands. 

This  power  of  sympathy  is  the  fine  quality  in  all  of  Morgan's 
writings,  so  strong  is  it  that  he  identifies  himself  with  the 
objects  of  his  thought. 

His  work  on  the  beaver  shows  so  intimate  an  acquaintance 
with  the  beaver  mind  that  one  is  almost  persuaded  that  the 
book  is  written  by  a  beaver.  Only  a  beaver  could  speak  so 
knowingly  of  a  beaver. 

&s  Morgan  follows  the  slow  and  painful  steps  of  man  as 
he  climbs  the  toilsome  way  of  progress  he  has  for  the  climber 
at  each  stage  of  his  upward  journey  not  only  pity  but  admira- 
tion, he  sees  in  the  groping  savage  the  creator  of  human 
society  ;  the  man  of  the  cave  lays  the  foundation  of  the  fabric 
in  which  the  man  of  the  palace  lives.  What  a  splendid  passage 
that  is,  Dr.  llhees,  which  I  quoted  a  while  ago  in  which  Morgan 
says:  ''That  it  is  to  the  struggles  of  our  savage  and  barbarian 
ancestors  that  we  owe  all  the  comfort  and  security  of  our 
present  civilization." 

Other  men  have  given  praises  to  the  Infinite  Almighty  Gods 
as  the  source  of  light  and  joy  and  comfort ;  have  built  for  them 
temples  and  have  sung  to  them  hymns  of  praise,  Morgan  gives 
his  meed  of  honor  to  the  savage  of  the  wild,  to  the  barbarian 
of  the  desert  out  of  whose  struggle  for  existence  has  come  all 


that  makes  our  life  worth  living.  It  is  easy  to  be  grateful  to  a 
God  on  YIU  throne  but  it  is  not  easy  to  be  grateful  to  the 
miner  in  the  mine.     Morgan  had  this  more  difficult  gratitude 
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in  his  heart  and  gave  it  expression  in  his  words.  In  this  he 
showed  that  he  was  a  humanist,  and  if  for  nothing  else,  yet 
for  this  human  quality  his  books  are  worthy  of  the  admiring 
studv  of  thoughtful  men  and  women. 


■»* 


PART  VIII 
Our  Debt  to  Morgan 

That  the  world  at  large  and  the  city  of  Rochester,  in  par- 
ticular, is  deeply  indebted  to  Lewis  Henry  Morgan  is,  I  think, 
made  evident  by  this  brief  review  of  his  life  and  work.  The 
mere  presence  of  such  a  man  in  a  city  is  a  source  of  enrich- 
ment;  he  imparts  to  the  city  of  his  own  distinction.  When  one 
goes  to  Florence  it  is  to  visit  the  birth  place  of  Dante  and 
the  Convent  of  Savonarola,  and  not  simply  to  see  the  city.  It 
is  famous  men  that  make  cities  famous. 

The  Medieval  city  considered  nothing  so  valuable  as  the 
bones  of  a  Saint.  If  by  chance  some  holy  man  had  lived  in 
obscurity  in  or  near  a  city  and  not  until  after  his  death  was 
his  sanctity  discovered,  then  the  whole  city  went  to  his  obscure 
grave  and  reverently  gathered  what  remained  of  the  new  found 
saint  and  brought  these  sacred  relics  within  the  city  and  built 
for  them  a  shrine  and  consecrated  to  them  holy  days  ;  so  that 
all  the  people  from  countries  near  and  far  might  hear  of  this 
saint  and  come  to  the  city  and  worship  him. 

And,  Dr.  Rhees,  have  not  we  to-night  been  gathering,  with 
pious  care  the  relics  of  a  scientific  saint,  of  a  man  who  with 
singleness  of  purpose,  with  devotion  unsurpassed  sought  after 
that  truth  as-  after  hid  treasure.  Morgan  has  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  saint ;  his  simplicity,  his  gentleness,  his  ardor 
for  justice,  mercy  and  truth  all  place  him  in  the  ranks  of 
those  rare  spirits  whose  mission  it  has  been  not  only  to  make 
men  wise  but  more  to  make  men  good.  No  one  can  come  into 
contract  with  the  spirit  of  Morgan  without  having  toward  that 
man  the  feeling  of  adoration  which  the  Catholic  has  for  the 
saint.  One  is  inspired  with  the  desire  to  erect  some  memorial 
that  will  spread  abroad  the  knowledge  of  this  sacred  presence 
in  our  midst. 

For  such  a  man  and  such  a  purpose  we  cannot  build  a  shrine 
nor  would  a  statue  on  the  college  campus  avail  anything. 
Morgan  to  be  appreciated  must  be  revealed  not  to  the  eyes  of 
sense  but  to  the  organ  of  intelligence.     The  man  must  be  seen 
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in  his  works.  It  is  to  no  purpose  that  we  admire  him  if  we 
do  not  study  his  writings.  It  should  be  our  constant  effort 
to  make  Morgan's  two  great  books  "The  League  of  the  Iro- 
quois" and  "Ancient  Society"  familiar  to  the  reading  world  so 
that  the  name  of  Morgan  may  be  an  inspiration,  stirring  men 
to  desire  a  deeper,  wider  knowledge  of  the  history  and  destiny 
of  our  race. 

In  payment  of  our  debt  to  Morgan  and  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  science  of  society  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
before  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Morgan's  birth  in  1917, 
the  citizens  of  Rochester  endow  a  Morgan  lectureship  after 
the  manner  of  the  Bampton  Lectureship  at  Oxford  and  the 
Ingersoll  Lectureship  at  Harvard,  which  shall  provide  for  an 
annual  lecture,  or  course  of  lectures,  to  be  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University,  on  the  Science  of  Sociology  and 
the  cognate  Sciences  of  Ethnology  and  Anthropology.  Such 
lectures  would  naturally  be  given  by  men  distinguished  in  these 
departments  of  knowledge  from  every  part  of  the  world.  And 
because  of  this  not  only  would  the  name  of  Morgan  be  honored, 
but  the  work  of  Morgan  would  be  carried  on  from  generation 
to  generation  and  human  society  would  grow  into  a  knowledge 
of  that  justice,  mercy  and  truth  for  which  Morgan  lived  and 
labored. 

After  reflection  I  am  of  the  mind  that  such  a  lectureship 
would  be  more  effective  than  the  establishment  of  a  chair  in 
the  college  or  the  placing  of  a  monument  on  the  campus.  And 
surely  this  University  of  Rochester  owes  such  a  memorial  lec- 
tureship to  one  of  its  most  signal  benefactors. 

To  this  university  Morgan  gave  his  valuable  ethnological 
collection.  He  willed  to  it  all  his  property  and  went  far  to 
establish  here  an  institution,  in  connection  with  the  university, 
for  the  higher  education  of  women.  The  women  of  Rochester 
owe  Morgan  a  debt  which  as  yet  they  have  not  so  much  as 
recognized.  The  men  of  Rochester  should  honor  Morgan  as 
one  who  made  manhood  worth  while  in  their  city.  Surely  the 
men  and  women  of  this  wealthy  community  can  easily  within 
the  next  thirty-six  months  contribute  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  ($10,000)  for  the  endowment  of  this  lectureship.  And 
as  an  earnest  of  my  own  deep  interest  I  will  be  one  of  a 
hundred  men  and  women  to  subscribe  a  hundred  dollars  each 
for  this  purpose,  payable  upon  the  subscription  of  the  whole 
fund. 

And  I  trust  as  an  outcome  of  this  meeting  we  shall  bv  1917 
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be  reach'  to  have  a  fitting  commemoration  of  the  centenary  of 
Lewis  Henry  Morgan. 


Note — It  is  a  great  disappointment  to  the  writer  of  this  paper  that  his  sug- 
gestion remains  unheeded  that  a  Morgan  lecture  course  be  maintained  in  and 
by  the  University  of  Rochester;  the  fund  for  such  lectureship  to  be  sub- 
scribed by  those  who  are  interested  in  scientific  truth  and  social  progress. 
Surely  this  is  a  wise  suggestion.  In  no  other  way  could  the  name  of  Morgan 
be  so  honored  and  kept  alive.  Such  an  annual  lecture  would  rank  with  the 
Bampton,  Hibbard  and  Ingersoll  lectures  in  the  World  of  Scholarship.  The 
writer  would  be  glad  to  be  one  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  give  one  hundred 
dollars  for  the  foundation  of  this  fund. 
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Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Lewis  H. 

Morgan  with  Personal 

Reminiscences 

By   CHARLES  AYRAULT  DEWEY,  M.  D. 

Read  at  a  joint  meeting  of  The  Rochester  Historical  Society  and  The  Rochester 
Acadetay  of  Science,  in  Catharine  Strong  Ha!!,  University  of  Rochester,  Monday  evening, 
November  29, 1915,  on  the  occasion  of  the  ninety-seventh  anniversary  of  Mr.  Morgan's  birth. 
The  paper  has  been  revised  and  enlarged  for  publication  in  the  present  volume. 


Fellow  Members  of  the  Historical  Society,  and  the  Academy  of 

Science,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  life  of  the  man  whose  memory  we  have  met  to  honor 
was  not  an  eventful  one,  in  the  accepted  use  of  the  word.  It 
moved  along  placidly,  not  free  from  trials  and  sorrows,  but 
without  startling  adventures  or  great  crises.  It  was  spent 
largely  in  the  quiet  of  the  study,  with  occasional  journeys  to 
distant  places  whose  object  was  to  extend  his  knowledge  by  first- 
hand observations.  It  was  a  life  of  almost  unbroken  mental 
toil  and  concentration,  on  original  lines,  crowned  by  great 
success. 

Any  personal  reminiscences  that  may  be  given  in  this  paper 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  as  a  lad  I  often  saw  Mr.  Morgan  and 
many  of  his  friends  and  co-workers  in  the  cause  of  science. 
They  were  welcome  visitors  in  imr  father's  house.  Later  I 
came  to  know  some  of  them  intimately.  My  first  recollection 
of  Mr.  Morgan  associates  him  closely  with  the  Indians.  That 
was  enough  to  make  him  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  a  small  boy,  and 
the  colored  plates  in  the  League — not  the  text  at  that  time — 
aroused  his  enthusiasm.  This  delight  was  given  a  romantic 
touch  by  observation  of  Ely  S.  Parker,  a  full-blooded  Seneca, 
who  in  the  garb  of  the  pale  face  was  a  familiar  figure  on  our 
streets.  Here,  at  last,  was  a  real  Indian,  who  needed  only  his 
native  dress,  war  paint  and  weapons  to  satisfy  all  the  exactions 
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of  .a  youthful  imagination.  Furthermore  the  privilege  of  being 
a  medical  adviser  of  Mr.  Morgan,  in  connection  with  my  asso- 
ciate Dr.  William  S.  Ely,  gave  me  additional  opportunities  of 
meeting,   thus   leading   to   a   closer   friendship. 

This  paper  vs'ill  necessarily  be  a  mere  outline  of  the  life  of 
Mr.  Morgan,  with  incidental  references  only  to  his  writings. 
An  adequate  discussion  of  his  work  as  historian  and  ethnologist 
will  be  presented  by  Dr.  Crapsey. 

Lewis  Henry  Morgan,  descended  from  Welsh  ancestors  who 
arrived  in  New  England  before  1640,  was  born  in  Aurora, 
Cayuga  County,  this  State,  on  November  21,  1818.  He  at- 
tended the  Academy  in  that  village,  then  matriculated  at  Union 
College.  He  was  graduated  in  1840  and  entered  upon  the 
study  of  law.  After  admission  to  the  bar  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Rochester,  in  1844,  and  was  an  office  associate  of  the 
late  Judge  George  F.  Danforth.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he 
devoted  himself  assiduously  or  exclusively  to  professional  work. 
We  know  that  other  subjects  interested  him  at  an  earlier  period 
and  afterwards  claimed  his  attention  more  and  more,  and  that 
he  retired  from  practice  in  1862. 

Mr.  Morgan  married  his  cousin  Mar}7  Elizabeth  Steele  in 
1851.  Three  children  were  the  fruit  of  this  union.  The  oldest, 
a  son,  though  never  in  normal  health,  lived  to  the  age  of  52, 
surviving  both  father  and  mother  by  many  years.  Two  prom- 
ising daughters  died  within  a  month  in  1862,  aged  respectively 
six  and  two  years.  The  stricken  parents  never  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  this  great  sorrow. 

Though  he  did  not  desire  political  preferment  Mr.  Morgan' 
discharged  faithfully  the  duties  of  intelligent  citizenship.  He 
was  twice  called  to  serve  the  people  in  public  office,  as  Assem- 
blyman in  1860,  and  as  State  Senator  in  1867-8.  Meantime 
he  carried  on  his  studies  in  an  ever-widening  field.  The  original 
diversions  and  avocations  had  become  his  lifework.  At  length 
however  there  were  signs  that  the  strain  of  his  continuous  and 
intense  application  of  many  years  could  not  endure  much 
longer.  Internal  disorders  developed  which,  though  progressing 
slowly,  could  have  but  one  termination.  The  evidence  of  his 
decline  was  impressed  upon  me  forcibly  when  one  cold  night  in 
winter  I  accompanied  him  to  his  house  from  a  meeting  of 
young  men  who  were  reading  the  works  of  Herbert  Spencer 
and  whose  discussions  he  had  guided  and  shared.  He  had  come 
alone  and  expected  to  return  alone,  but  his  need  of  assistance 
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was  acute  and  pathetic.  Thereafter  he  accepted  the  advice 
not  to  leave  his  house  in  the  evening.  He  had  no  illusions  as 
to  his  physical  condition,  and  apparently  no  doubts  or  fears 
as  to  the  future.  He  had  finished  his  task.  His  interest  in 
his  friends,  in  his  studies,  in  books  and  in  current  events  re- 
mained, his  mind  working  serenely,  the  old  compulsion  and 
pressure  gone.  The  time  had  passed  for  new  undertakings.  The 
end,  calmly  awaited,  came  on  December  17,  1881.  He  had 
recently  reached  his  sixty-third  birthday.  Mrs.  Morgan  sur- 
vived him  for  two  years.  She  was  a  woman  of  strong  intel- 
lectual powers  and  high  culture,  interesting  in  conversation, 
more  reserved  than  her  husband,  but  to  him  a  devoted  and 
efficient  helpmeet. 

Mr.  Morgan's  will  contained  the  following  clause:  "I  desire 
to  use  my  estate  for  the  purpose  of  female  education  of  high 
grade  in  the  City  of  Rochester,  and  under  the  management  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  the  said  institution 
to  be  made  a  part  of  said  University  if  the  Trustees  choose  to 
make  it  such,  or  to  be  kept  independent  and  subject  to  their 
management  and  control." 

There  was  a  delay  of  several  years  in  carrying  out  the  inten- 
tion of  the  testator,  but  in  1909  the  property  was  turned  over 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  University  "to  be  held  as  a  perpetual 
fund  and  the  income  thereof  to  be  devoted  to  the  objects 
named/'  The  net  receipts  from  the  estate  were  $80,000.  The 
income  is  devoted  to  the  co-ordinate  education  of  women  in  the 
University.  Nine  years  before  that  time,  however,  women  were 
admitted  to  the  classes  "on  the  same  terms  as  men,"  in  response 
to  an  urgent  request  presented  by  representative  women  of 
Rochester,  who  secured  contributions  of  $50,000  to  the  Uni- 
versity toward  defraying  the  cost  of  the  new  undertaking. 

Col.  Henry  A.  Strong  gave  the  substantial  structure  in 
which  we  are  met,  as  a  memorial  to  his  mother,  and  the  friends 
of  Susan  B.  Anthony  have  honored  her  worthy  name  by  the 
erection  of  the  adjoining  building.  Thus  the  large  project 
conceived  by  Mr.  Morgan  almost  fifty  years  ago  has  now 
attained  through  this  generous  co-operation  a  measure  of 
realization,  a  notable  fulfillment,  that  he  himself  could  hardly 
have  imagined.  In  ]861  Matthew  Vassar  had  already  estab- 
lished the  institution  at  Poughkeepsie,  the  first  one  in  the  world 
designed  to  impart  a  full  collegiate  education  to  women.  Mr. 
Morgan's  name  may  thus,  not  improperly,  be  associated  with 
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that  of  the  older  man,  pioneer  and  philanthropist.  May  we 
not  believe  that  in  thus  directing  the  disposition  of  his  estate 
he  had  in  mind  the  little  daughters  whose  untimely  loss  was 
an  abiding  sorrow  and  who,  if  living,  might  in  time  have  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  such  an  institution  as  he  planned?  Further- 
more the  University  is  in  possession  of  Mr.  Morgan's  Library 
and  Indian  and  Beaver  Collections. 

Mr.  Morgan  was  naturally  an  assiduous  student,  a  searching 
investigator.  In  an}'  inquiry  his  active  mind  led  him  to  seek 
the  essential  facts  and  to  obtain  them  he  spared  no  effort.  It 
is  not  strange  then  that  at  an  early  age  he  became  interested 
in  Indian  researches.  Circumstances  favored  such  an  under- 
taking. He  knew  well  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  tribes 
that  formerly  occupied  the  western  part  of  the  State.  He 
went  once  to  live  among  them  and  later  was  adopted  into  the 
Hawk  Gens  of  the  Senecas,  receiving  from  them  an  appropriate 
Indian  name  which  signified  "one  lying  across,"  i.  e.,  a  bridge,  1  * 

a  connecting  link,  a  bond  of  union  between  the  Indian  and  the 
White  Man. 

This  intimate  association  with  his  Indian  friends  afforded 
favorable  opportunities  for  studying  minutely  their  social 
organization  and  the  structure  and  principles  of  their  ancient 
compact.  His  deep  interest  in  the  subject  was  further  shown 
by  the  formation  in  1840  at  Aurora  of  the  "Grand  Order  of 
the  Iroquois."  Its  members  were  young  men  of  kindred  tastes, 
in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  their  plan  was  to  cover  by 
branch  societies  the  whole  territory  once  occupied  by  the  Six 
Nations,  to  study  their  character,  usages  and  modes  of  life  in 
general  and  to  present  these  to  the  public  by  striking  and 
appropriate  displays.  Its  ceremonies  were  picturesque  and 
attractive,  the  participants  wearing  the  Indian  dress  and  illus- 
trating aboriginal  customs  and  games.  Among  these  men  were 
a  number  who  in  time  became  prominent  in  public  life.  Mr. 
Morgan  must  already  have  made  acquaintances  in  Rochester, 
for  in  the  list  of  members  are  the  names  of  several  young  men 
of  the  city,  including  Henry  H.  Ilaight,  afterwards  Governor 
of  California,  Frederick  DeLano,  Alexander  Mann,  James  S. 
Bush  and  George  S.  Riley.  Of  all  of  these  and  others  who 
were  Mr.  Morgan's  friends  at  that  time  probably  the  last 
survivor  was  Mr.  Riley,  who  died  in  1918,  at  the  ripe  age  of  96. 
Living  in  retirement  because  of  impaired  health  it  was  Mr. 
Morgan's  house  alone  to  which  he  went  regularly  and  intimately 
for  many  years,  when  other  visitors  were  not  expected. 
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Professor  J.  W.  Powell  writing  before  Mr.  Morgan's  death 
and  presumably  getting  from  him  accurate  information,  says 
of  this  order  that  "its  ceremonies  were  picturesque  and  attrac- 
tive. The  Grand  Council  was  held  in  a  forest  near  Aurora  by 
night  and  the  forest  aisles  were  illuminated  by  large  camp  fires, 
and  the  Sachems  and  Chiefs  who  assembled  there  came  in  Indian 
panoply,  with  chaplets  of  eagle  feathers,  Indian  tunics,  scarlet 
leggings  and  decorated  moccasins.  It  was  wild  sport  in  which 
the  young  men  engaged  in  merry  mood."  They  soon,  however, 
became  absorbed  in  active  business  and  the  order  passed  out 
of  existence. 

Mr.  Morgan  began  when  a  young  man  to  write  for  publica- 
tion. It  is  said  that  the  first  contributions  from  his  pen 
appeared  in  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  the  most  important 
literary  monthly  of  the  day.  Between  1844?  and  1846  he  wrote 
some  sixteen  articles  on  Indian  subjects,  which  were  read  to  the 
"Grand  Order  of  the  Iroquois."  They  were  published  in  1S47 
in  Cotton' 's  American  Quarterly,  under  the  pseudonym,  Skenan- 
doah,  and  were  reprinted  the  following  year  in  The  Olden  Time 
and  again  as  late  as  1ST6  by  Robert  Clarke.  These  papers, 
with  other  material,  were  incorporated  in  "The  League  of  the 
Iroquois."  It  M'as  the  story  of  that  gifted  race  which  formerly 
held  under  their  jurisdiction  the  fairest  portions  of  our  re- 
public. The  author's  motive  in  writing  was  "to  encourage  a 
kinder  feeling  towards  the  Indian,  founded  upon  a  truer  knowl- 
edge of  his  civil  and  domestic  institutions  and  of  his  capabilities 
of  future  elevation" — to  dispel  the  ancient  antipathies  and 
inherited  prejudices  commonly  held  by  the  public  at  large. 
This  volume  is  the  first  full  and  exact  account  of  an  Indian 
nation  ever  given  to  the  world.  Though  not  duly  appreciated 
at  once  it  was  long  since  accepted  as  the  most  important 
historic  contribution  of  the"  kind  yet  made  and  it  remains  a 
standard  work,  of  enduring  value.  It  is  a  fine  illustration  of 
the  painstaking  methods  which  from  the  outset  characterized 
the  author's  investigations. 


-&- 


In  the  preparation  of  "The  League  of  the  Iroquois"  Mr. 
Morgan  received  invaluable  aid  from  Ely  S.  Parker,  already 
named.  He  was  sixteen  years  old  in  1814  when  Mr.  Morgan 
became  a  resident  of  Rochester,  and  came  to  the  city  from 
Tonawanda,  his  birthplace,  to  enjoy  better  educational  ad- 
vantages. He  spoke  English  perfectly  and  was  familiar  with 
the  history,  traditions  and  customs  of  his  people.     As  a  result 


*  See;  The  Life  of  General  Ely  S.  Parker— Last  Grand  Sac-hem  of  the 
Iroquois,''  by  Arthur  C.  Parker,  State  Archeologi-st  of  New  York.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society*  1919. 
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of  Mr.  Morgan's  previous  researches  and  of  those  carried 
on  with  Parker's  help  The  League  was  published  in  1851. 

There  are  a  few  left  who  still  remember  the  sturdy  figure  of 
this  interesting  representative  of  a  declining  race,  when  he 
lived  in  Rochester.  A  short  account  of  his  subsequent  career 
may  be  given.  He  was  the  hereditary  ruler  (sachem)  of  his. 
tribe,  his  name,  Ha-sa-no-an-da,  indicating  his  position  as 
"Keeper  of  the  Western  Door  (the  open  door)  of  the  Long 
House/'  He  was  a  civil  engineer  by  profession  and  while  en- 
gaged as  such  in  Galena,  111.,  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a 
quiet,  modest  citizen  named  U.  S.  Grant,  who,  later  emerging 
from  his  obscurity  and  finding  himself,  became  the  head  of  the 
army  in  the  Civil  War.  He  made  Parker  a  member  of  his 
staff  and  his  private  secretary.  The  articles  of  capitulation 
signed  at  Appomattox  were  in  his  handwriting.  He  remained 
in  the  army  until  1867  when  he  was  retired  as  Brevet  Brigadier 
General.  In  1869-70  he  was  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs 
under  his  former  chief,  then  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  died  in  1895  at  the  age  of  67  and  is  buried  in  Forest  Lawn 
Cemetery,  Buffalo,  near  the  grave  of  his  grandfather  Bed 
Jacket,  famous  as  orator  and  defender  of  his  people's  rights — 
a  pagan  to  the  end,  unaffected  alike  by  the  warnings  or  the 
allurements  of  the  Christian  Missionaries.  To  the  close  of  his 
life  Parker  remembered  with  pride,  gratitude  and  affectionate 
loyalty  his  intimacy  with  his  friend  and  benefactor,  Morgan. 

This  account  of  Morgan's  early  Iroquois  studies  and  of  his 
Indian  friend  and  co-worker  Parker,  whose  intelligent  aid  was 
indispensable  in  their  prosecution,  has  been  somewhat  extended, 
because  it  was  those  accidental  studies,  as  we  may  call  them, 
that  determined  the  whole  course  of  Morgan's  subsequent  life 
work.  Moreover,  Parker  was  a  unique  personality  whose  like 
will  not  be  seen  again.* 

In  passing,  a  lecture  may  be  mentioned  delivered  by  Mr. 
Morgan  in  January,  1S52,  before  the  reorganized  Rochester 
Athenaeum  and  Mechanics  Association,  on  their  third  anniver- 
sary. The  subject  was  "Diffusion  against  Centralization." 
The  argument  showed  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  responsibility, 
property,  trade,  benevolent  sentiments  in  a  democracy,  in  con- 
trast to  the  centralization  and  restriction  of  the  same  in  the 
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monarchies  of  Europe.  The  speaker,  a  firm  believer  in  popular 
government,  an  ardent  patriot,  closed  his  address  with  these 
impassioned  words :  "Our  Republic  is  without  question  the 
most  sublime  political  achievement  of  man  since  the  creation 
of  the  world.  Strike  out  slavery,  that  Russian  institution, 
which  has  no  more  right  here  than  Satan  had  in  Paradise,  and 
our  Country  is  Paradise  Regained,  as  near  as  infirm  humanity 
can  imitate  what  Omnipotence  created."  Other  quotations 
might  be  given  to  show  Morgan's  invincible  faith  in  human 
progress.  "Democracy  in  government,"  he  said,  "brotherhood 
in  society,  equality  in  rights  and  privileges,  universal  education 
foreshadow  the  next  higher  plane  of  society."    H  >-*«cr '>•*•<' 

On  coming  to  Rochester  in  1844  Mr.  Morgan  must  already 
have  known  the  Ely  brothers,  four  in  number,  and  their  uncle 
Hervey  Ely.  The  last  named  took  up  his  residence  in  the  little 
hamlet  in  1813,  when  he  was  twenty-two  years  old.  For  half 
a  century  he  was  one  of  our  leading  citizens,  prominent  in 
church  work,  in  social  life,  in  building  and  in  manufacturing 
and  commercial  enterprises.  Mr.  Morgan  pays  him  a  noble 
tribute  in  his  work  on  the  Beaver,  praising  his  great  ability,  his 
genial  and  unselfish  nature  and  his  liberal  and  enlightened 
sentiments.  All  of  the  gentlemen  mentioned,  except  one,  lived 
in  Rochester  about  1850  when  they  undertook  the  project, 
unusual  in  those  days,  of  constructing  a  railroad  through  the 
wilderness  from  Marquette,  Michigan,  to  the  immense  unde- 
veloped ore  deposits  in  the  region  adjacent.  Mr.  Morgan  was 
one  of  the  Company.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  make  frequent 
visits  to  the  friends  who  were  practically  engaged  in  the  work. 
The  first  trip  was  made  in  1855,  and  thereafter  nearly  every 
summer  he  explored  that  rugged  country.  "The  road  passed 
through  a  beaver  district  more  remarkable  perhaps,"  he  said, 
"than  any  other  of  equal  extent  in  North  America.  By  opening 
this  wilderness  in  advance  of  all  settlement,  the  beavers  were 
surprised,  so  to  speak,  in  the  midst  of  their  works  which  at  the 
same  time  were  rendered  accessible  for  minute  and  deliberate 
investigation,  in  a  manner  altogether  unusual.  A  rare  oppor- 
tunity was  thus  afforded  to  examine  the  works  of  the  beaver 
and  to  see  him  in  his  native  wilds."  It  was  inevitable  that  Mr. 
Morgan  would  embrace  eagerly  this  opportunity  of  study  in  a 
field  hitherto  almost  unexplored.  Taking  up  the  subject  first 
as  a  summer  recreation  lie  became  absorbed  in  it  and  accumu- 
lated   a    mass    of    materials    which    w^re    afterwards,   in    18(57, 
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incorporated  in  book  form.  I  have  heard  interesting  stories  of 
the  excursions  "made  into  the  wilderness  from  Mr.  Samuel  P. 
Ely's  house  in  Marquette.  It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  Mr. 
George  H.  Perkins  of  this  city,  a  youthful  guest  with  "Mr. 
Morgan  in  the  home  of  Mr.  Ely  in  Marquette,  accompanied 
Mr.  Morgan  in  some  of  his  later  expeditions  into  the  wilder- 
ness. Subsequent  investigations  led  Mr.  Morgan  into  the  Red 
River  settlement  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  into  the 
Rocky   Mountains   region. 

The  beaver  if  molested  is  suspicious  and  rests  by  day,  giving 
no  hint  of  his  presence ;  therefore  the  observer  must  do  his  work, 
when  the  beaver  does  his,  after  dark.  Mr.  Morgan  spent  many 
whole  nights  in  silence  and  concealment,  watching  the  opera- 
tions of  the  busy  intelligent  creatures,  then  returning  to  the 
house  he  would  record  his  notes  and  prepare  his  manuscript. 
The  beavers,  he  found,  as  others  had  already  discovered,  are 
among  the  most  interesting  of  animals,  because  of  their  living  I     ' 

in  colonies,  their  co-operative  work  in  building  lodges,  dams 
and  canals,  their  ability  to  reason  and  plan  and  to  meet 
emergencies. 

The  monograph  was  published  in  1867.  The  late  Dr. 
William  W.  Ely  of  this  city  contributed  the  important  part 
on  the  anatomy  of  the  beaver.  These  two  men  were  neighbors 
and  close  friends.  Mr.  Morgan  spent  the  evening  frequently 
for  many  years  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Ely,  consulting  with  him 
about  the  work  in  which  both  were  engaged,  and  the  new 
ethnological  subjects  that  had  begun  to  absorb  their  attention. 
Both  men  were  exact  students,  of  remarkable  mental  endowment. 
and  similar  tastes,  and  worked  together  m  mutual  confidence 
and  esteem.  Mr.  Morgan  wrote  of  Dr.  Ely  in  18S1  :  "The  late 
William  W.  Ely,  LL.  D.,  was  for  a  period  of  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  my  cherished  friend  and  literary  adviser,  and  to  him 
I  am  indebted  for  many  valuable  suggestions  and  for  constant 
encouragement  in  my  labors.  The  dedication  of  this  volume 
("House  Life  and  Architecture  of  the  North  American  In- 
dians") to  his  memory  is  but  a  partial  expression  of  my  admir- 
ation of  his  beautiful  character  and  my  appreciation  of  his 
friendship." 

The  final  chapter  of  "The  American  Beaver"  gives  Mr. 
Morgan's  views  on  the  mental  equipment  of  animals.  Mutes, 
not  brutes,  he  preferred  to  call  them,  and  he  regarded  them  as 
created  for  their  own  happiness  and  welfare,  not  wholly  for  the 
uses  of  man.     Their  faculties  of  memory,  reason  or  judgment, 
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imagination,  the  will,  he  contends,  are  similar  to  those  possessed 
by  man,  differing  not  in  kind  but  in  development,  strength 
and  persistency.  The  term  "instinct,"  invented  to  explain  the 
intelligent  acts  of  animals  and  to  maintain  a  fundamental  dis- 
tinction between  their  mental  principle  and  that  of  the  human 
species  should  be  abandoned,  as  being  wholly  incapable  of  inter- 
preting the  phenomena  of  animal  intelligence.  These  con- 
clusions do  not  tend  to  lower  the  personal  dignity  of  man,  but 
on  the  contrary,  they  rather  serve  to  distinguish  his  position. 
His  great  superiority  is  abundantly  assured  by  the  bestowment 
of  the  highest  structural  organization,  of  the  fullest  mental 
endowments  and  by  the  possession  of  articulate  speech. 

Mri  Morgan  wished  to  make  his  work  on  the  beaver  a  con- 
tribution to  the  long  neglected  subject  of  Animal  Psychology. 
Pie  was  very  modest  in  putting  it  forth,  fearing  the  story  might 
be  overdone  or,  on  the  other  hand  be  imperfectly  executed,  and 
doubting  whether  it  would  interest  the  scientific  man  or  the 
general  reader.  These  misgivings  must  soon  have  been  dis- 
pelled. The  book  was  accepted  as  the  best  of  its  class,  excellent 
in  design  and  method,  a  contribution  of  the  highest  value  to 
natural  history.  The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  as  fascinat- 
ing as  the  developing  interest  of  a  romance,  while  facts  and 
details  are  given  with  a  fullness  never  before  attempted.  The 
book  was  inscribed  to  Samuel  P.  Ely,  Esq.,  "as  a  slight  memento 
of  the  long  and  uninterrupted  friendship  which  has  subsisted 
between  him  and  the  author.'5 

Mr.  Morgan's  lifework  was  singularly  consistent  and 
straightforward  in  its  progress  from  the  beginning,  an  early 
interest  in  the  Iroquois  the  starting  point;  a  comprehensive 
System  of  Consanguinity  and  Relationship,  applicable  to  primi- 
tive man  everywhere,  the  beginnings  of  civilization,  including 
the  various  stages  of  savagery  and  barbarism,  at  the  end.  Even 
his  story  of  the  beaver  was  not  a  wide  deviation  from  the  gen- 
eral scheme.  We  can  trace  the  successive  steps  by  noting  the 
papers  which  he  read  before  a  choice  circle  of  scholarly  friends. 
These  gentlemen  organized  a  literary  Club  in  1S54,  Mr.  Morgan 
and  Prof.  Chester  Dewey  being  the  founders.  Such  an  associa- 
tion, for  the  interchange  of  ideas  through  essays  and  discus- 
sions, had  become  a  desideratum  in  the  growing  city,  specially 
after  the  establishment  here  of  the  University  and  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  The  first  meeting  was  held  July  13,  1854, 
the  second  on  November  Tth,  when  the  initial  paper  was  read. 
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The  Club  as  you  all  know  is  still  flourishing  in  1923,  after  an 
existence  of  sLxty-nine  years.*  Its  Latin  motto,  freely  trans- 
lated— if  you  have  discovered  anything  new,  present  it — seems 
to  permit  an  unlimited  variety  and  scope  of  subjects.  *  Mr. 
Morgan  was  from  the  outset  an  active  member,  oil'ering  perhaps 
more  that  was  new  and  presumably  true  than  any  of  his  fellows . 
or  their  successors.  His  contributions  during  his  connection 
of  twenty-seven  years  included  thirty-four  papers. f  His  prolific 
pen  enabled  him  to  be  ready  always  with  a  paper,  and  his 
comments  on  any  topic  brought  before  the  Club  must  have 
been  thoughtful  and  illuminating.  All  but  eleven  of  his  papers 
dealt  with  the  subjects  that  occupied  his  mind — the  Indian,  the 
Beaver,  Primitive  Systems  of  Consanguinity  and  Relationship, 
Ancient  Society.  In  his  last  appearance  as  reader,  May  II, 
1880,  he  gave  a  final  Study  of  the  Houses  of  the  Iroquois 
Tribes,  with  suggestions  for  the  explorations  of  the  ruins  in 
the  country  between  Arizona  and  Central  America.  After  that 
date  his  failing  health  prevented  regular  participation  in  the 
activities  of  the  Club.  To  many  of  the  early  members  he  felt 
under  great  obligation  for  advice  and  criticism.  He  was  ex- 
ploring an  untouched  field  and  wished  to  know  the  impression 
i 


*  See   history    of  "The   Pundit   Club''    by    Dr.    William   Carey   Morey, 
published  in  this  volume. 

t  Note — Lewis    Henry   Morgan    read    thirty-four    papers    before    "The 
Pundit  Club,"  as  follows: 
Dec.    19,  1854         The  Andes. 

English  Slavery. 

Animal  Psychology. 

The  Laws  of  Descent  of  the  Iroquois. 

Res  Ratione  Regenda. 

The  Orierin  and  Results  of  the  Club. 

Res  Ratione  Regenda  (second  paper). 

Agassiz's  Theory  of  the  Origin  of  the  Human  Race. 

The    Indo-European  System   of  Consanguinity    and    Rela- 
tionship. 

Plan  for  an  Academy  of  Science. 

Beaver  Dams  and  Lodges. 

Memoir  of  Calvin  Huson,  Jr. 

The  Migrations  of  the  Indian  Family. 

The  Migrations  of  the  Indian  Family. 

1.  The  System  of  Consanguinity  and  Affinity  of  the  Sem- 
itic Nations. 

2.  The  Growth  of  Nomenclature  of  Relationship. 
Iroquois  System  of  Consanguinity  and  Ailinity. 
On  the  Celebration  of  the  Tenth  Anniversary  (of  the  Club). 
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made  by  his  results  on  men  of  intelligence,  as  yet  unfamiliar 
with  the  subject.  From  several  of  them  he  seemed  to  receive 
special  encouragement.  Thus  in  the  "Systems  of  Consanguin- 
ity and  Affinity  of  the  Human  Family,"  after  naming  some  to 
whom  he  felt  indebted  he  added :  "Among  many  others  whom  I 
ought  to  mention  I  must  not  omit  the  names  -of  my  friends 
J.  H.  Mcllvaine,  D.  D.,  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  who  has 
been  familiar  with  the  nature  and  objects  of  this  research 
from  its  commencement,  and  from  whom  I  have  received  very 
important  suggestions ;  Chester  Dewey,  D.  D.,  of  the  University 
of  Rochester,  now  an  octogenarian,  but  with  undiminished  relish 
for  knowledge  in  all  its  forms,  whose  friendly  advice  it  has  been 
my  frequent  privilege  to  accept ;  and  Samuel  P.  Ely,  Esq.,  of 
Marquette,  at  whose  hospitable  home  on  Lake  Superior  the 
plan  for  the  prosecution  of  this  investigation  was  formed.'' 
"Ancient  Society"  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Mcllvaine,  "in 
recognition  of  his  genius  and  learning  and  in  appreciation  of 
his  friendship,'5 

These  expressions  are  more  than  formal,  conventional ;  they 
represent  a  deep  and  abiding  affection  for  the  men  named. 


Jan.  12,  1865  Comparison  of  the  System  of  Relationship  of  the  Several 
Families  of  Mankind. 

Jan.  24,  1865  Comparison  of  the  System  of  Relationship  of  the  Several 
Families  of  Mankind. 

Jan.  23,  1866  Architecture  of  the  Several  Stocks  of  the  American  Abor- 
igines. 

Apr.   24,  1866         The  Missouri  River. 

Sept.  29,  1868  A  Conjectural  Solution  of  the  Origin  of  the  Classificatory 
System  of  Relationship. 

June     1,  1869         The  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola. 

Jan.    11,  1S70         Indian  Migrations. 

Nov.     7,  1871         Heidelberg  Castle. 

Mar.     4,  1873         The  Totemic  System. 

April    1,  1873         Roman  Gentile  System. 

Oct.      7,  1873         Indian  Architecture. 

Feb.  10,  1874  Human  Progress  as  Shown  by  the  Development  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

Nov.     9,  1875         Aztec  Architecture. 

Oct.    31,  1876         The  Institution  of  Greek  Political  Society. 

Feb.     5,  1878         Classical  Hypotheses  of  Human  Development. 

Mar.   25,  1879         A  Pueblo  House  in  New  Mexico. 

Nov.     4,  1S79         Memoir  of  Judge  Humphrey  and  Dr.  Ely. 

May  11,  1880  A  Study  of  the  Houses  of  the  Indian  Tribes,  with  Sugges- 
tions for  the  Explorations  of  the  Ruins  in  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  the  San  Juan  Region,  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute. 
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The  address  at  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Morgan,  December  21, 
1881,  was  made  by  Dr.  Mcllvaine  who  gave  an  estimate  of  his 
personality  and  scientific  work  that  was  accurate  and  complete. 
No  other  man  was  so  well  qualified  to  do  justice  to  the  subject. 
Dr.  Mcllvaine  had  been  Mr.  Morgan's  pastor  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  from  1848  to  1860.  For  upwards  of 
thirty  years  they  had  been  as  brothers.  Though  their  views 
differed  in  many  respects  there  was  between  them  a  beautiful 
bond  of  sympatlrv  and  affection.  Any  one  who  writes  even  a 
sketch  of  Mr.  Morgan's  life  is  tempted  to  quote  freely  from 
his  discriminating  and  eloquent  discourse.  I  remember  well  the 
profound  impression  made  by  its  delivery  on  the  assemblage  of 
friends  who  filled  the  house  in  which  so  much  of  Mr.  Morgan's 
work  had  been  done.  No  detailed  reference  to  this  affectionate 
tribute  is  necessary,  as  it  is  printed  in  full  in  the  present 
volume.* 


Mr.  Morgan  made  many  contributions  to  literary  journals 
while  engaged  in  writing  his  books.  Among  them  were  articles 
on  "The  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,"  and  one  entitled  "Montezuma's 
Dinner."  He  did  not  credit  the  extravagant  stories  told  by 
Spanish  historians  of  the  advanced  and  luxurious  civilization 
discovered  by  them  in  the  16th  century.  In  these  papers  he 
demolished  the  beautiful  fabric,  seen  by  the  early  writers  in 
their  imaginative  flights,  and  much  later  described  in  the  glow- 


*  See,  pp.  17-60,  this  volume. 


Mr.  Morgan's  methods  of  work  have  been  mentioned.  They 
were  deliberate,  careful,  unremitting.  Those  who  remember 
him  well  recall  his  absorption  in  his  work.  In  studying  new 
subjects  he  wished  only  to  discover  facts  and  the  truth  they 
involved,  then  to  set  forth  his  conclusions  clearly  and  precisely. 
Any  preconceived  theories  he  may  have  held,  due  to  his  "scien- 
tific use  of  the  imagination,"  were  submitted  to  the  final  test 
of  established  facts.  He  had  the  honest,  open  mind  that  belongs 
always  to  the  truly  great  men  of  science.  Fiske  called  him 
"a  man  of  path-breaking  ideas,  whose  minute  and  profound 
acquaintance  with  Indian  life  was  joined  with  a  power  of  pene- 
trating the  hidden  implications  of  facts  so  keen  as  to  amount 
to  genius."  There  were  many  who  felt  that  he  could  apply  to 
himself  the  words  of  his  favorite  Horace,  when  he  had  com- 
pleted his  first  three  books  of  the  Odes:  I  have  reared  (for 
myself)   a  monument  more  enduring  than  bronze. 
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ing  pages  of  our  own  Prescott.  Cortes  and  Diaz  were  naturally 
tempted  to  exaggeration,  in  order  to  enhance  the  glory  of  their 
achievements.  There  was  no  one  to  oppose  their  claims.  In 
this  part  of  his  researches  Mr.  Morgan  received  the  invaluable 
aid  of  Adolph  F.  Bandelier  (1810-19T1)  who  for  many  years 
carried  on  archaeological  studies  in  Mexico,  Central  America 
and  South  America  and  was  well  fitted  to  correct  and  recon- 
struct the  erroneous  ideas  of  former  native  culture  in  those 
countries.  Mr.  Bandelier  was  not  infrequently  a  guest  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Morgan,  to  whose  teachings  and  friendly  counsel 
he  expressed  his  indebtedness. 

"The  League  of  the  Iroquois"  (1851)  represented  the  be- 
ginning of  Mr.  Morgan's  great  work  as  historian  and  ethnolo- 
gist. The  end  was  marked  by  "Ancient  Society"  (18T8)  and 
its  sequel  "House  Life  and  Architecture  of  the  North  American 
Indians."  Then  he  rested  from  his  labors.  His  years  of  in- 
tense, unbroken  application  and  of  nervous  strain  had  impaired 
his  health  permanently.  The  necessity  of  its  preservation  had 
probably  been  overlooked  in  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  pur- 
sued his  absorbing  tasks.  But  he  had  finished  his  work.  In 
the  short  remainder  of  his  life,  he  continued  to  receive,  as  he 
had  received  for  many  years,  evidences  of  appreciation  of  his 
work.  Letters  poured  in  upon  him  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  younger  scientific  students  were  quick  to  be  influenced  by 
his  teachings.  These  favorable  estimates  convinced  him  that 
his  work  .had  not  been  in  vain,  but  was  already  bearing  fruit. 
It  is  not  given  to  all  pioneers  during  their  life  time  to  enjoy 
such  tokens  of  approval  and  admiration.  Certain  modifica- 
tions of  his  views  are  inevitable  with  the  constant  additions  to 
our  sum  of  knowledge,  just  as  the  theories  and  expositions  of 
Darwin,  Spencer  and  other  original  investigators  have  not  been 
accepted  in  their  entirety.  But  the  new  data  accumulated  by 
him,  whose  existence  Had  not  previously  been  suspected,  will 
remain,  a  mine  of  information  of  lasting  value  to  scholars,  and 
his  pre-eminence  in  his  chosen  department  vsill  not  be  disputed. 

It  is  thus  shown  that  there  was  no  lack  of  appreciation  of 
his  work  as  its  results  were  from  time  to  time  made  public.  His 
fame  zcas  not  of  posthiunou*  origin.  His  teachings  were  recog- 
nized as  he  wished  them  to  bo,  and  his  high  position  as  a  scien- 
tific investigator  in  hitherto  neglected  fields  was  admitted,  long 
before  lie  Laid  aside  his  pen.  His  works,  as  they  appeared, 
were  studied  at  once  bv  those  interested  in.  the  subjects  of  which 
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they  treated,  and  qualified  to  estimate  their  worth.  He  was 
honored  by  election  to  membership  to  learned  societies.  In 
18S0  he  was  President  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  He  was  then  in  feeble  health  'and 
performed  with  difficulty  the  duties  of  the  position,  but  the 
value  of  his  contributions,  with  the  exception  of  his  latest 
volume,  already  given  to  the  scientific  world,  was  unquestioned. 
His  election  to  the  high  office  named  was  an  evidence  of  the 
fact. 

Mr.  Morgan  was  .a  man  of  fine  personal  appearance.  The 
domelike  development  and  symmetry  of  his  head  indicated  the 
massiveness  of  the  brain  within.  He  had  the  pre-occupied, 
detached  air  of  the  earnest  student.  Yet  he  was  always  acces- 
sible to  those  who  as  friends,  fellow  workers  or  disciples,  were 
interested  in  his  work ;  he  was  always  as  ready  to  learn  as  to 
teach.  His  sympathies  were  all  embracing.  Nothing  pertain- 
ing to  the  welfare  of  men  or  of  the  lower  animals  was  foreign 
to  his  nature. 

His  quiet  home  life  was  favorable  to  his  scholarly  pursuits. 
His  house  was  always  open  to  visitors,  and  often  welcomed 
distinguished  guests.  A  man  self-poised,  patient,  unpretentious, 
undemonstrative,  Mr.  Morgan  was  open,  considerate  and 
courteous  to  all.  In  conversation  he  showed  that  he  possessed 
the  saving  grace  of  humor  and  his  gift  of  exact  expression 
was  as  marked  as  in  his  formal  writings.  He  was  specially 
interested  in  the  young  men  who  resorted  to  him  for  instruction 
and  advice  and  the  enjoyment  of  his  delightful  social  qualities. 
With  some  in  1875  he  was  associated  in  the  reading  of  Spencer's 
works,  as  stated,  and  at  times  they  met  in  his  attractive  library 
for  the  orderly  study  of  "Ancient  Society."  He  was  glad  to 
turn  aside  from  his  engrossing  work  to  give  them  interpreta- 
tions, needed  to  supplement  the  written  word. 

A  faculty  for  making  friendships  was  one  of  his  character- 
istics. Henry  Adams  lias  said:  "One  friend  in  a  lifetime  is 
much;  two  are  many;  three  are  hardly  possible."  Yet  there 
were  twice  three  who  regarded  Mr.  Morgan  as  their  most  inti- 
mate friend,  all  bound  to  him  by  ties  of  confidence  and  affection 
that  were  never  broken.  This  was  an  evidence  of  his  simple- 
heartedness,  ingenuousness  and  purity  of  character.  Many  of 
his  friends  were  the  acquaintances  he  made  on  coming  to  Roch- 
ester,  and   the  earlv    relations    then   formed   became   closer   as 
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time  went  on.  Visits  were  repeatedly  exchanged  with  some 
who  had  removed  to  other  places,  but  who  retained  their  strong 
interest  in  the  city  and  in  him,  as  its  representative  citizen,  and 
who,  with  others  that  remained  in  Rochester,  were  active  pro- 
moters of  his  work. 

A  relative  who  was  for  two  years  a  member  of  his  family 
in  the  early  seventies,  writes  as  follows:  "There  was  a  certain 
sadness,  almost  solemn,  about  his  nature  when  one  saw  him 
walking  up  Fitzhugh  Street,  probably  with  a  number  of  books 
under  his  arm ;  but  in  his  home  or  among  his  friends  he  showed 
the  warm,  gentle,  mischievous  spirit  of  a  lad.  I  never  saw  him 
angry  or  even  irritated,  never  heard  him  speak  unkindly  of 
others,  never  knew  him  to  be  other  than  a  true  Gentle-Man. 
His  deep  studies,  I  suspect,  had  given  him  the  rather  starless 
convictions  which  science  was  asserting  so  positively  at  that 
period ;  but  this  could  not  rob  him  of  the  natural  purity  and 
tenderness  of  his  disposition.  He  fearlessly  sought  the  truth 
and,  if  it  saddened  his  heart,  it  also  purified  the  spirit  within." 

Those  still  living  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  close  associa- 
tion with  Mr.  Morgan,  will  recognize  the  general  truth  of  this 
characterization.  The  beautiful  elements  in  his  nature  acquired 
even  richer  development  in  his  ripening  years.  We  have  seen 
already  how  he  made  friends  of  many  whom  he  met  socially, 
in  business  and  in  the  progress  of  his  studies,  and  this  not  of 
set  purpose  on  his  part.  People  were  attracted  to  him  because 
of  his  simplicity,  generosity  and  integrity.  The  growth  of 
these  friendships  was  spontaneous  and  natural.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  name  another  person  whom  so  many  able  men  re- 
garded as  their  most  intimate  friend. 

What  better  evidence  could  be  given  of  his  winning  traits? 
His  character  was  one  of  absolute  sincerity  and  purity — uno 
unseemly  word  ever  escaped  his  lips  and  whenever  any  sugges- 
tion of  such  a  thought  was  made  by  others  he  turned  his  back 
in  disgust."  He  was,  as  stated,  a  man  with  a  keen  sense  of 
humor.  Its  manifestation  was  not  checked  by  the  profundity 
of  his  absorbing  studies.  Indeed  without  it  he  could  scarcely 
have  kept  pace  with  some  who  were  his  nearest  friends  and 
whose  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  good  stories  and  brilliant 
repartee  made  their  meetings  jovial. 

Another  of  Mr.  Morgan's  characteristics  was  his  interest 
in  the  young  men  who  followed  him  in  his  work  and  became 
in  a  way  his  disciples.  He  was  always  patient  in  resolving 
their  doubts  by  further  elucidation  of  his  own  views — in  per- 
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sonal  intercourse  or  through  correspondence.  To  do  this 
required  a  large  expenditure  of  his  time,  but  he  seemed  to  have 
leisure  enough  when  these  inquirers  approached  him. 

Mr.  Morgan  was  not  at  first  interested  in  metaphysical  stud- 
ies, saying  they  were  "dry  chips"  to  him.  He  later,  however, 
read  with  care  the  works  of  Herbert  Spencer,  and  as  we  have 
seen,  ioined  the  Club  named  after  that  eminent  and  original 
philosopher,  which  had  been  started  in  1872  by  the  late  Dr. 

C.  E.  Rider  and  W.  S.  Sherman. 

I 

Aside  from  certain  domestic  sorrows  Mr.  Morgan's  life  was 
singularly  happy.  He  was  fortunate  in  business,  in  friend- 
ships, in  engrossing  studies,  in  achievements.  When  his  youth- 
ful interest  in  Indian  affairs  began — affairs  near  at  hand  in  his 
early  home — lie  had  no  conception  of  the  importance  of  this 
casual  diversion,  of  the  vistas  that  it  would  open,  and  the 
lengths  to  which  it  would  lead  him.  The  field  he  entered  being 
new,  there  was  but  little  in  the  work  of  previous  explorers  to 
help  him.  He  felt  not  the  slightest  interest,  as  Dr.  Mcllvaine 
said,  in  the  arrangement  or  development  of  other  people's  ideas. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  that  while  duly  considering 
such  ideas  he  was  nevertheless  bound  to  follow  the  leading  of 
his  own  more  original  thinking,  for  no  man  had  a  more  open 
mind.  On  the  whole  he  must  delve  for  and  weigh  the  facts 
independently,  test  them  and  learn  their  significance  and 
tendencies  as  the  chemist  experiments  in  his  laboratory.  His 
investigations  became  world-wide,  conducted  with  infinite  care, 
patience  and  industry.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  he  was 
able,  diligent  as  he  was,  to  collate  the  mass  of  materials  he  had 
acquired  and  to  put  them  in  shape  for  the  huge  publications  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Thus,  as  before  intimated,  his 
entire  activity  was  like  the  direct  flight  of  the  arrow  of  one  of 
his  Indians  to  its  mark.  Without  counting  the  outside  inci- 
dental excursions  of  his  pen  the  subject  with  which  he  began 
was  that  with  which  he  ended.  There  were  some  who  did  not 
accept  all  his  conclusions,  and  he  had  to  meet  their  attacks. 
But  the  revolutionary  importance  of  his  results  was  generally 
conceded.  Much  has  been  published  concerning  them  in  various 
countries.  He  was  a  member  of  many  learned  Societies  at  home 
and  abroad.  So,  full  of  honors  and  with  his  work  rounded  to  a 
satisfying  conclusion  he  passed  from  life. 
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We  all  understand  now  his  unique  mental  endowments,  his 
industrious  employment  of  them  in  cultivating  and  gathering 
a  rich  harvest  from  his  chosen  field  of  scientific  inquiry,  his 
patriotism,  his  insatiable  appetite  for  facts,  the  fame  won  bV 
his  distinguished  services,  which  also  was  shared  by  the  city 
which  was  the  object  of  his  affection  and  pride.  But  we  who 
knew  him  personally,  often  seeking  his  companionship  and  sit- 
ting as  learners  at  his  feet,  must  add  to  this  appreciation  the 
memory  of  his  moral  excellencies,  his  strong  yet  gentle,  gen- 
erous nature,  his  serenity,  self-control  and  docility,  his  patient 
continuance  in  well  doing,  his  unfailing  courtesy,  his  unswerv- 
ing fidelity  of  friendship.  We  must  say  he  was  a  man  not  only 
to  be  admired  and  honored;  he  was  also  a  man  to  be  loved. 


Note — A  letter  written  by  Herman  LeRoy  Fairchild,  D.  Sc,  Professor  of 
Geology,  University  of  Rochester,  which  was  published  in  The  Post  Express, 
June  15,  1P15,  first  suggested  the  joint  meeting  of  The  Rochester  Historical 
Society  and  Rochester  Academy  of  Science,  held  Monday  evening,  November 
29,  1915,  in  honor  of  the  ninety-seventh  anniversary  of  Lewis  Henry  Morgan's 
birth,  at  which  meeting  were  read  the  papers  by  Dr.  Algernon  S.  Crapsey  and 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Dewey,  published  above. 

These  memorial  exercises  were  the  first  public  recognition  of  Mr.  Morgan's 
life  and  works  to  be  held  in  Rochester  since  his  death,  December  17,  1881. 

Professor  Fairchild's  letter  follows: 

Editor  Post  Express: 

Four  eminent  men  of  Rochester  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century  were  Lewis  II.  Morgan,  Martin  B.  Anderson,  Fred- 
Crick  Douglass  and  Edward  M.  Moore.  For  all  these  men  except 
Morgan  a  memorial  has  been  provided.  In  this  matter  the  city 
has  been  derelict,  for  Morgan  was  the  most  eminent  man  in 
authorship  and  literary  reputation  that  Rochester  has  ever  claimed. 
His  writings  on  the  ethnology  of  the  North  American  aborigines 
were  not  only  the  earliest  serious  studies,  but  were  so  complete 
that  to  this  day  they  are  the  standard  authority. 

In  her  history  of  Rochester  Mrs.  Parker  began  her  sketch  of 
Morgan  with  the  statement,  "Areheologists  and  ethnologists  the 
world  over  associate  Rochester  chiefly  with  the  name  of  Lewis  FI. 
Morgan."  Flis  fame  was  world-wide,  but  his  work  being  of  a  scien- 
tific and  scholarly  character  did  not  appeal  to  the  general  public. 
Because  of  his  modest  personality,  with  studious  habits  and 
quiet  life,  the  people  of  the  city  never  appreciated  the  true  worth 
of  the  great  ethnologist.  He  died  in  1S81,  and  no  memorial  of  any 
kind   Ills    been   projected.      No   library    in    the    city    has    a   complete 
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set  of  his  writings.  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  draw  attention 
to  the  failure  and  to  urge  that  steps  be  taken  to  lift  the  reproach 
from   Rochester. 

A  statue  of  Anderson  stands  in  front  of  the  college  building 
which  bears  his  name.  To  Dr.  Moore  a  statue  will  soon  be  placed 
in  one  of  the  parks.  A  statue  of  Douglass  has  been  standing  for 
many  years  in  St.  Paul  street. 

The  campus  of  the  University  would  be  the  appropriate  site 
for  an  outdoor  statue,  as  Morgan  was  a  friend  of  President  Ander- 
son and  of  the  University.  His  estate  was  bequeathed  to  the  Uni- 
versity for  education  of  women.  His  ethnologic  and  beaver  col- 
lections are  in  the  zoologic  museum  at  the  University;  his  library 
is  incorporated  in  the  University  library;  and  his  handsome  book- 
cases, built  by  his  own  hands,  are  the  shelving  in  the  geologic 
library  in  Sibley  Hall.  The  University  certainly  owes  a  tribute 
to  this  benefactor,  and  a  prominent  building  devoted  to  the  use  of 
the  women  students  might  appropriately  be  named  Morgan  Hall. 
The  University  possesses  a  plaster  bust  of  Morgan  of  unknown 
authorship. 

The  centenary  of  his  birth  comes  in  1918,  and  on  the  date,  No- 
vember 21,  some  fitting  memorial  should  be  dedicated. 

Xo  autobiography  or  biography  of  Morgan  has  been  published. 
Very  few  persons  are  now  living  who  knew  him  intimately;  but 
before  all  men  pass  who  knew  him  and  all  personal  data  are  lost, 
a  book  of  biographic  memorabilia  should  be  prepared.  Doubtless 
some  living  friend  of  the  great  man  will  be  glad  to  undertake  this 
task — to  do  for  him  what  he  did  for  the  first  inhabitants  of  this 
region.  Persons  who  knew  Mr.  Morgan  and  can  give  some  inter- 
esting facts  relating  to  him  are  requested  to  send  them  to  the  under- 
signed. 

Another  appropriate  thing,  which  may  be  independent  of  the 
matters  suggested  above,  is  a  memorial  meeting  by  the  Rochester 
Academy  of  Science,  or  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Academy  and  the 
Rochester  Historical  Society.  Memorabilia  presented  at  such  meet- 
ing would  be  useful  in  the  biographic  publication.  At  such  meeting 
the  Morgan  collections  and  other  personal  objects  in  the  University 
should  be  exhibited. 

Herman  L.  Faikchild, 
University  of  Rochester. 


The  Life  and  Works  of  Lewis  H. 
Morgan,  LL.  D. 

An  Address  at  His  Funeral 

By  REV.  J.  H.  McILVAINE,  D.  D. 

Note— Mr.  Morgan's  funeral  services  were  held  in  the  library  of  his  late 
residence,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  December  21,  1881. 

Prayer  was  offered,  and  a  short  introductory  address  was  delivered;  the 
Scriptures  were  read  by  Rev.  Charles  E.  Robinson,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church;  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  James  B.  Shaw,  D.  D., 
Pastor  of  the  Brick  Church;  the  following  address  was  made  and  the  benedic- 
tion pronounced  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Mcllvaine,  D.  D.,  former  Pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church. 


If  I  could  have  any  concern  for  myself  on  such  an  occasion 
as  this,  my  friends,  I  should  be  greatly  embarrassed  with  the 
difficulties  which  surround  me.  For  we  have  come  to  pay  the 
last  sad  rites  of  sepulture  to  the  remains  of  a  great  man,  so 
recognized  at  the  present  hour  by  the  world  of  thought  in  its 
most  advanced  stages.  And  this  man  wsm  my  friend,  the  most 
intimate  friend  I  had  in  the  world  outside  of  my  own  family. 
For  upwards  of  thirty  years  we  were  as  brothers.  During  all 
this  lime  our  intercourse  was  free  from  all  restraint,  and  there 
never  passed  a  word  between  us  but  such  as  was  becoming  our 
friendship.  But  the  overshadowing  sorrow  which  has  fallen 
upon  my  own  heart  puts  out  of  sight  all  personal  considera- 
tions, and  I  will  try  to  say  to  you  some  things  about  my  friend, 
though  it  be  with  such  brokenness  of  speech  as  you  would 
expect  from  one  who  must  repress  his  own  tears  in  order  to 
speak  at  all. 

One  would  say  that  this  man  was  called  away  out  of  life  too 
soon.  AVe  who  are  of  equal  or  more  advanced  years  can  not 
but  wonder  that  he  is  no  longer  with  us.  But  the  truth  is,  he 
was  prematurely  worn  out  with  the  vastness  of  his  labors.     I 
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have  said  a  great  many  times  that  he  had  done  more  hard 
intellectual  work  than  any  other  man  I  had  ever  known.  And 
this  it  was  which  brought  him  prematurely,  we  would  say,  to 
his  grave.  Yet  it  is  a  consolation  to  know  that  his  life-work 
was,  in  good  measure,  rounded  and  finished,  and  that  it  has 
come  to  a  natural  and  beautiful  termination. 

One  of  the  most  striking  traits  of  our  friend's  mind  was  its 
originality.  He  felt  not  the  slightest  interest  in  the  arrange- 
ment  or  development  of  other  people's  ideas.  He  discovered 
for  himself  an  entirely  new  field  of  investigation  ;  or  rather,  as 
it  might  more  fitly  be  called,  a  new  continent  of  truth  to  be 
explored,  and  to  this  was  given  almost  the  whole  work  of  his 
life.  Thus  he  contributed  to  the  increase  of  human  knowledge 
in  a  degree  seldom  equalled  by  any  other  man.  This  statement 
is  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  two  of  his  great 
works  were  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  which 
confines  itself,  as  you  know,  to  publications  which  contribute 
to  the  increase  of  knowledge,  rejecting  all  such  as  merely  treat 
of  facts  previously  known.  One  of  these  works  was  the  most 
expensive  ever  published  by  that  Institution. 

He  was  animated,  also,  and  inspired  by  a  beautiful  enthusi- 
asm in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  which  never  seemed  to  become 
chilled,  or  to  decline,  and  which  carried  him  through  the 
prodigious  labors  of  working  out  and  verifying  his  grand  re- 
sults. The  source  of  this  enthusiasm,  as  I  understand  it,  was 
both  physical  and  moral ;  first,  in  his  robust  and  abnormal 
physical  vitality,  and,  secondly,  in  his  profound  sympathy  with 
humanity  in  all  its  forms,  conditions  and  circumstances  but 
especially  m  its  development  and  progress.  The  progress  of 
the  human  race  in  its  conditions  of  physical  comfort  and  well- 
being,  in  its  intellectual  faculties  and  knowledge,  in  freedom, 
morality  and  civilization — this  was  the  great  inspiring  idea  of 
his  mind,  the  principal  source  of  his  beautiful  enthusiasm  and 
of  his  strength  for  the  prosecution  of  his  labors. 

These  labors  covered  an  immense  ranp'e  of  investigation.  In 
fact,  they  embraced  mankind — all  nations,  languages  and  tribes 
of  the  human  race,  and  his  sympathies  extended  to  them  all. 
He  seemed  to  feel  from  the  first  that 

"The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man;" 

and  to  no  one  could  more  fitly  be  attributed  the  sublime  senti- 
ment of  the  Roman  poet:  Homo  stun;  huniani  nihil  a  me  allenwm 
pufo.     Yet  lie  was  a  patriot  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  word — 
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heart  and  soul  American.  He  had  a  passionate  admiration  of 
our  American  institutions,  and  an  utter  detestation  of  despot- 
ism in  Church  and  State  and  in  all  its  manifold  forms.  He  held 
that  liberty  was  essential  to  the  life  and  progress  of  the  human 
race;  and  he  was  always  a  firm  believer  in  the  truth  expressed 
in  such  quaint  and  ever-memorable  words  by  an  eminent  pub- 
licist not  long  deceased,  that  "everybody  is  wiser  than  any- 
body ;"  meaning  that  the  joint  action  of  the  human  mind,  in 
its  great  practical  results,  is  more  trustworthy  than  the  specu- 
lations of  any  individual.  And  this  truth  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  American  institutions  upon  which  they  are  all 
founded,  and  from  which  we  draw  all  our  hopes  of  their  success 
and  perpetuity  and  of  the  blessings  they  are  destined  to  bestow 
upon  mankind. 

But  on  such  an  occasion  as  this  I  ought  to  say  something  of 
the  growth  and  development  of  our  friend's  mind,  which  I  had 
the  happiness  to  follow  step  by  step  through  almost  its  whole 
course,  and  something,  also,  of  the  peculiar  character  of  his 
studies  and  results.  These  I  will  now  endeavor  to  sketch  in  as 
few  words  as  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  subject  will  allow. 

His  first  stage,  after  the  usual  preparatory  course  at  Union 
College,  which  subsequently  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.,  was  connected  with  a  casual  interest  which  he  came  to 
feel  in  a  tribe  of  American  Indians,  the  Senecas  of  the  New 
York  Reservation,  belonging  to  the  Iroquois  League,  and  of 
which  he  became  a  member  early  in  life  by  the  formal  rite  of 
adoption.  His  intimacy  with  this  aboriginal  people  made  him 
acquainted  with  a  striking  feature  of  their  system  of  kinship — 
their  mode  of  characterizing  their  relationships  and  affinities 
with  each  other.  He  found  that  they  called,  in  systematic 
manner,  those  their  brothers  and  sisters,  uncles  and  aunts, 
fathers  and  mothers,  who  were  not  such  in  reality.  This  ap- 
parent confusion  of  relationships  had  been  often  noticed  before, 
but  no  one  had  ever  seen  in  it  anything  but  confusion,  and  the 
reign  of  utter  unreason.  Not  a  glimpse  of  any  significance  in 
it  had  ever  been  discerned.  To  illustrate  this  I  will  mention 
that  when  one  of  the  papers  describing  this  strange  system  of 
relationships  was  read  before  our  Rochester  Club,  of  which 
our  friend  was  one  of  the  original  founders,  the  beloved  and 
lamented  Dr.  Chester  Dewey  being  the  other,  one  of  the  most 
.distinguished  members  of  the  Club  remarked  that  lie  "could  see 
nothing   in  it   but    the   total   depravity   and   perversity   of   the 
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Indian  mind — that  it  could  ever  have  thought  of  such  utterly 
absurd  ways  of  characterizing  relationships  and  affinities." 
After  our  friend  had  mastered  the  peculiarities  of  this  Iroquois 
system,  his  next  stage  was  the  discovery,  to  his  great  surprise, 
that  it  was  substantially  identical  with  that  of  the  Dakota 
tribes  in  the  far  West.  This  led  him  to  his  first  great  general- 
ization ;  for  the  power  of  generalization  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  traits  of  his  mind.  Now,  then,  it  occurred  to 
him  that  this  Iroquois  and  Dakota  system  of  relationships 
might  be  common  to  all  the  aborigines  of  both  North  and  South 
America.  This  was  followed  by  ten  years  of  study,  travel 
among  the  Indian  tribes,  and  investigation,  in  every  direction 
on  the  continent,  to  discover  whether  his  generalization  could, 
or  could  not,  be  verified.  The  result  was  such  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  doubt — this  peculiar  way  of  designating  their  rela- 
tionships and  affinities  was  universal  among  all  the  Indian 
tribes  of  America.  Thus  he  reached  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments that  have  ever  been  given  for  the  unity  of  the  whole 
Indian  race— that  it  is  of  one  and  the  same  blood  or  stock — a 
result   which   all   preceding   and   subsequent   investigation   has 

tended  to  confirm  and  establish. 

j 
When  he  had  attained  to  this  stage  in  his  inquiries  a  second 
and  wider  generalization  occurred  to  him,  namely,  that  possibly 
the  svstem  might  be  found  amon^  the  Turanian  tribes  of  the 
old  continents,  including  the  ante-Brahinanical  population  of 
India — among  those  portions  of  the  human  race  which  were  in 
conditions  most  similar  to  that  of  the  aborigines  of  this  coun- 
try, and  from  which  these  might  have  been  derived.  This  led 
him  into  another  ten  years  of  study  and  investigation,  extend- 
ing over  a  very  large  portion  of  the  human  race,  during  which, 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  which 
had  by  this  time  become  deeply  interested  in  his  studies,  he  was 
sending  out  his  schedules  of  questions  to  the  missionaries  and 
consuls  wherever  they  were  stationed,  and  getting  his  returns. 
During  this  period  he  lived  and  worked  often  in  a  state  of 
great  mental  excitement,  and  the  answers  he  received,  as  they 
came  in,  sometimes  nearly  overpowered  him.  I  well  remember 
one  occasion  when  he  came  into  my  study,  saying,  "I  shall  find 
it,  I  shall  find  it  among  the  Tamil  people  and  Dravidian  tribes 
of  Southern  India."  At  this  time  I  had  no  expectation  of  any 
such  result ;  and  I  said  to  him,  "My  friend,  you  have  enough  to 
do  in  working  out  vour  discovery  in  connection  with  the  tribes 
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of  the  American  continent — let  the  peoples  of  the  old  world 
go."  He  replied,  'T  can  not  do  it — I  can  not  do  it — I  must 
go  on,  for  I  am  sure  I  shall  find  it  all  there."  Some  months^ 
afterward,  he  came  in  again,  his  face  all  aglow  with  excitement, 
the  Tamil  schedule  in  his  hands,  the  answers  to  his  questions 
just  what  he  had  predicted,  and,  throwing  it  on  my  table,  he 
exclaimed,  "There!  what  did  I  tell  you?"  I  was  indeed  amazed 
and  confounded ;  and  still  more  as  his  predicted  results  poured 
in  upon  him  from  a  great  multitude  of  independent  sources. 
And  thus  his  second  generalization  was  triumphantly  verified. 
The  system  was  found  to  prevail  in  all  its  essential  features 
throughout  the  Turanian  and  Polynesian  families  of  mankind. 


Having  satisfied  himself  on  this  point,  and  reasoning  from 
analogy,  he  now  conjectured  that  this  same  system  of  relation- 
ship and  affinities  might  have  prevailed  also  in  pre-historic 
times  among  the  Semitic  and  Aryan  nations  and  races,  as  he 
had  already  found  it  in  the  Turanian  and  PoWnesian  groups — 
in  a  word,  that  it  might  once  have  been  absolutely  universal. 
When  he  broached  this  final  generalization  to  me,  I  was  ap- 
palled, not  having  the  least  expectation  that  it  could  ever  be 
verified.  But,  with  his  accustomed  enthusiasm  and  energy, 
almost  superhuman,  he  immediately  addressed  himself  to  an- 
other vast  series  of  investigations,  with  a  similar  result  in  the 
end.  He  found  overwhelming  evidence  that  the  system  had 
once  prevailed  in  all  the  Arabic  or  Semitic  peoples,  including 
the  Hebrews,  in  all  the  Sanscritic  or  Aryan  branches,  the 
Brahmans,  Persians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Gothic,  Celtic  and  Slav- 
onic nations — among  our  own  ancestors — in  a  word,  throughout 
the  human  race,  over  three-fourths  of  which  his  investigations 
extended.  This  last  generalization  stands  perhaps  unequalled 
for  its  vastness  and  grandeur,  and  for  its  fruitfulness  in  results, 
by  anything  in  the  history  of  science  known  to  me,  except  that 
of  the  Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation. 

These  results,  with  a  partial  discussion  of  their  significance, 
were  published  in  1S71  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  a 
large  quarto  volume,  entitled  "Systems  of  Consanguinity  and 
Affinity  of  the  Human  Family."  But  until  that  work  was 
nearly  ready  for  the  press,  our  friend  had  not  perceived  any 
material  significance  or  explanation  of  the  immense  body  of 
entirely  new  facts  which  he  had  discovered  and  collected.  He 
could  not  at  all  account  for  them.  In  fact,  lie  regarded  this 
system,   or    these   slightly   varying   forms    of    one   system,    as 
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invented  and  wholly  artificial,  so  different  was  it  from  that 
which  now  prevails  in  civilized  society,  and  which  evidently 
follows  the  flow 'of  the  blood.  During  all  these  years,  he  had 
not  the  least  conception  of  any  process  of  thought  in  winch  it 
could  have  originated,  or  of  anything  which  could  have  caused 
it  so  universally  to  prevail.  He  treated  it  as  something  which 
must  throw  great  light  upon  pre-historic  man,  but  what  light 
he  had  not  discovered.  Before  the  work  was  finished,  however, 
he  obtained  and  adopted  an  hypothesis  which,  rigorously  ap- 
plied to  its  peculiarities,  he  found  would  account  for,  explain, 
and  render  them  all  intelligible.  This  hypothesis  was,  that  it 
followed  the  flow  of  the  blood  at  the  time  it  originated,  as  that 
which  now  prevails  follows  the  flow  of  the  blood;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  the  actual  relationships  of  human  beings  to  each 
other  were  then  very  different  from  what  they  are  now.  In 
other  words,  the  reason  why  people  called  those  their  fathers 
who  would  not  be  their  fathers  now,  was  because  they  either 
were  their  fathers  or  were  ^indistinguishable  from  their  fathers, 
by  reason  of  a  common  cohabitation  with  their  mothers.  The 
reason  why  they  called  those  their  mothers  who  would  not  be 
their  mothers  now,  was  that  these  mothers  were  the  wives  in 
common  of  their  fathers,  just  as  we  call  mothers-in-law  and 
step-mothers  our  mothers.  The  reason  why  they  called  them 
their  brothers  and  sisters  who  would  not  be  such  now,  was, 
either  because  they  actually  were  such,  or  were  undistinguish- 
able  from  them  by  reason  of  the  common  cohabitation  of  their 
parents  with  each  other.  And  so  of  all  the  other  relationships 
of  the  system. 

The  adoption  of  this  explanation  of  the  vast  body  of  facts 
which  he  had  gathered,  worked  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
mind  of  our  friend,  and  enabled  him  to  pour  a  great  flood  of 
light  upon  the  primitive  condition  of  mankind,  with  respect 
to  marriage  and  relationship,  and  all  other  things  therewith 
connected,  beyond  all  that  had  ever  been  known.  V\Tith  this 
instrument  in  his  hand,  he  now  proceeded  precisely  as  Newton 
did  with  his  hypothesis  of  gravitation,  which  gave  him  his 
grand  principle  of  ratiocination.  He  reasoned:  If  this  hypothe- 
sis be  correct,  then  such  and  such  facts  will  be  found  in  the 
physical  and  stellar  worlds.  Then  he  would  raise  his  telescope 
and  look,  and  there  invariably  the  facts  predicted  by  the 
hypothesis  would  be  found.  Thus  he  marched  through  the 
physical  universe,  making  discoveries  in  every  direction,  like  a 
mighty     conqueror     subduing     and     overrunning    and     taking 
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possession  of  a  hostile  country.  Precisely  in  the  same  way  our 
friend  now  reasoned  from  his  grand  generalization  and  hypothe- 
sis. He  said:  If  it  be  correct,  then  such  a  fact  or  facts  I 
shall  find ;  and  he  also  would  raise  his  mental  telescope  and 
look  for  them  in  the  past  experience  of  mankind,  where  they 
were  sure  to  be  found.  Thus  he  discovered  literally  thousands 
of  new  facts,  and  was  enabled  to  render  intelligible  thousands 
previously  known,  but  which  hitherto  had  been  inexplicable. 
Thus  he  was  enabled  to  evolve  the  conditions  of  human  society, 
of  man's  relations  to  man,  where  the  darkness  of  pre-historic 
ages  had  hidden  almost  everything  from  view,  and  to  carry  the 
light  of  science  thousands  of  years  farther  back  than  it  had 
ever  been  carried  by  any  other.  In  fact,  the  origin  of  human 
society  was  thus  more  nearly  disclosed  than  it  had  ever  been — 
the  origin  of  marriage,  of  kin,  of  social  organization,  of  social 
and  political  institutions,  of  morality,  of  industry,  and  of 
civilization  itself.  The  germs  of  all  these  discoveries  are  found 
in  his  great  work  published  by  the  Smithsonian  on  Consanguin- 
ity and  Affinity,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  the  human  race  uni- 
versally have  come  up  by  slow  progressive  steps  through  many 
thousands  of  years  from  a  state  in  which  they  lived  in  such 
communal  relations  that  parents  and  children,  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  other  kinships,  were  practically  undistinguishable, 
except  in  a  general  way,  and  in  some  particular  cases,  where 
it  was  impossible  that  they  should  be  confounded;  in  a  state 
in  which  marriage  between  one  man  and  one  woman  was  un- 
known ;  in  a  depth  of  degradation  which  is  absolutel}'  incon- 
ceivable to  us.  But  his  final  results  are  given  us  in  his  later 
work  on  "Ancient  Society,"  which  placed  him  in  the  front  rank 
of  Science  in  Archaeology,  Ethnology,  Sociology,  Anthropology 
and  Political  Philosophy.  I  venture  to  affirm  that  hereafter 
there  can  be  no  adequate  science  in  these  departments  of  knowl- 
edge which  does  not  include  the  results  of  our  friend's  labors. 
For  in  this  work  he  has  shown  us  how  all  the  blessings  of 
morality,  liberty,  society,  industry  and  civilization,  and  even 
all  our  free  institutions,  which  are  our  pride,  have  grown  up 
and  been  developed  through  regular  stages  from  a  few  germs 
originally  planted  in  the  soil  of  the  human  mind  far  back  in 
the  pre-historic  ages.  He  has  proved  that,  with  occasional 
retrocessions,  there  has  been  a  constant  growth  in  these  re- 
spects, so  that  it  is  no  longer  an  insoluble  problem,  as  it 
formerly  was,  how  a  people  can  pass  out  of  savagery  and 
barbarism  into  civilization.     For  it  is  not  Ions  since  an  eminent 
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French  savant  placed  on  record  the  statement,  "Never  yet  has 
it  been  discovered  that  any  tribe  or  people  have,  by  their  own 
energy,  attained  to  a  civilized  state."  That  problem  has  been 
finally  solved  by  our  friend's  labors,  and  can  never  come  back 
again  to  perplex  the  human  mind. 

He  has  established,  also,  many  other  great  and  permanent 
results,  which  can  never  again  be  called  in  question.  Among 
these  is  the  unity  of  the  human  race :  that  it  is  properly  one 
race,  one  species,  and,  no  doubt,  derived  from  one  stock.  For 
at  the  time  he  commenced  his  labors,  scientists  were  discussing 
this  subject,  and  some  of  them  favored  a  diversity  of  origin 
for  mankind.  Even  the  lamented  Professor  Agassiz  was  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  that  they  had  originated  at  different 
centres,  in  swarms  like  bees.  But  our  friend's  investigations 
go  farther  back  than  those  of  an}7  other  inquirer,  and  he  has 
established  this  truth,  that,  under  similar  conditions,  at  the 
same  stages  of  development,  the  human  mind  invariably  pro- 
ceeds by  similar  methods,  and  reaches  similar  results,  in  in- 
dustry and  morality,  in  social  and  political  institutions,  and 
in  all  the  great  fields  of  investigation  and  research.  Tims  I 
think  he  has  contributed  more  to  the  establishment  of  a  unity 
of  species  in  the  race  than  any  other  who  has  ever  touched  the 
subject. 

Another  grand  result  of  his  labors  is  a  demonstration  that 
progress  is  a  fundamental  law  of  human  society,  and  one  which 
has  always  prevailed — progress  in  thought  and  knowledge,  in 
industry,  in  morality,  in  social  organization,  in  institutions, 
and  in  all  things  tending  to,  or  advancing,  civilization  and 
general  well-being.  He  recognized  that  occasional  and  partial 
retardations  and  backward  movements  have  taken  place;  that 
peculiar  circumstances  have  sometimes,  in  some  portions  of 
the  race,  frustrated  for  a,  time  this  progressive  tendency;  but 


he  has  shown  that  the  combined  and  co-operaiive  energies  of 
mankind  have  always  resulted  in  substantial  progress,  such  as 
renders  it  certain  that  this  law  will  always  continue  to  operate 
in  the  future,  and  that  in  a  geometrical  ratio.  In  fact,  he 
was  accustomed  to  say  that  the  progress  which  had  been 
achieved  during  the  long  ages  of  savagery  and  barbarism 
seemed  to  him  to  be  greater  in  absolute  amount  than  that 
which  has  taken  place  during  the  comparatively  brief  period 
of  civilization:   and   he  anticipated   an   immeasurable  develop- 
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ment  in  the  future,  beyond  all  conceptions  that  we  are  now 
able  to  form. 

Our  friend  had  the  happiness  during  his  life,  and  especially 
as  it  drew  near  its  close,  to  raise  up  around  him,  though  dis- 
persed through  the  scientific  world,  a  body  of  disciples  among 
the  younger  inquirers  in  these  departments  of  knowledge. 
These  young  scientists  were  pouring  in  their  letters  upon  him 
up  to  his  last  moments,  seeking  instruction,  asking  directions, 
suggesting  ideas,  giving  results  of  their  investigations,  and 
pledging  themselves  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  which  he 
had  originated,  on  the  lines  of  research  which  he  had  opened. 
These  letters  were  constantly  increasing  in  number  and  interest, 
and  they  were  a  great  consolation  to  him.  For,  of  course,  no 
one  engaged  in  such  far-reaching  and  profound  investigations 
could  be  at  once  generally  appreciated;  and  he  was  sorely  tried 
for  a  time  with  the  slowness  with  which  his  results  came  to  be 
accepted.  But  as  they  attracted  more  and  more  attention 
from  those  who  were  competent  to  appreciate  them,  these 
acknowledgments  of  their  value  which  at  last  poured  in  upon 
him,  these  letters  from  those  who  were  proud  to  range  them- 
selves as  his  disciples,  were  a  great  consolation  to  him  in  his 
declining  health.  One  of  the  last  things  he  said  was,  "My 
labors  do  indeed  begin  to  bear  fruit."  Ah !  how  long  he  had 
waited  for  it !  He  was  a  man  far  in  advance  of  his  times,  yet 
he  lived  to  enjoy  a  world-wide  reputation,  although  he  had  to 
leave  it  in  its  early  blossom,  before  it  had  borne  its  ample  fruit. 
Xo  wonder  it  was  a  hard  struggle,  though  he  was  enabled  at 
last  to  resign  himself  peacefully  into  the  hands  of  his  Maker. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  also,  that  our  friend  had  a  profound 
interest  in  all  animated  nature.  His  sympathy  with  man  in 
barbarism  and  savagery  seemed  to  turn  his  mind  downwards 
still  lower  in  the  scale  of  creation  upon  the  animal  world,  and 
he  was  very  tender  of  them.  He  did  not  fully  agree  with  the 
commonly-received  doctrine,  that  they  were  simply  for  the 
uses  of  man,  but  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  they  were  created 
for  their  own  happiness  and  welfare,  and  should  be  treated 
accordingly.  He  did  not  like  to  hear  them  called  brutes.  I 
well  remember  that  on  a  certain  occasion,  when  I  had  applied 
this'  word  to  the  animals,  he  said,  "You  ought  not  to  use  that 
word:  it  has  a  bad  sense;  you  should  call  them  the  mutes." 
Probably  it  was  this  feeling  which  led  him,  when  a  beautiful 
opportunity  was  afforded  him,  to  make  a  special  study  of  the 
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Beaver,  and  to  publish  an  elaborate  work  upon  it,  which  is  a 
good  specimen-  of  his  method  and  patience,  and  of  the  power 
he  brought  to  bear  upon  the  particular  objects  of  his  investiga- 
tions ;  and  which  has  thrown  more  light  on  the  character*  and 
habits  of  this  interesting  animal,  beyond  controversy,  than  all 
other  books  ever  written. 

But  what  were  this  man's  relations  to  that  world  to  which 
he  has  gone?  I  have  little  more  to  say  now,  but  I  am  glad 
of  this  opportunity  to  allude  to  certain  misunderstandings  and 
misrepresentations  which  have  arisen  on  this  subject,  chiefly 
through  his  extreme  reticence.  These  I  shall  now  be  enabled 
to  correct. 

I  do  not  understand  that  his  results,  with  respect  to  the 
length  of  time  during  which  the  earth  has  been  inhabited  by 
human  beings,  or  with  respect  to  the  low  condition  out  of  which 
they  have  gradually  risen,  are  in  anywise  opposed  to  Scriptural 
intimations.  I  cannot  find  any  sufficient  data  in  the  Scriptures 
for  a  revealed  chronology.  Upon  this  point,  as  I  understand, 
science  is  left  perfectly  free  to  discover  by  her  own  methods 
how  long  man  has  been  on  the  earth.  Neither,  as  I  read  the 
first  chapters  of  Genesis,  does  it  appear  that  man  was  created 
in  a  high  state  of  development,  though  certainly  in  a  state  of 
innocence.  There  he  is  represented  as  without  experience  and 
without  tools,  or  instruments,  and  as  not  having  commenced 
his  work  of  subduing  nature  to  his  own  uses  and  ends,  through 
which  only  is  human  development  conceivable.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  able  to  make  his  own  first  suit  of  necessary 
clothing — it  had  to  be  made  for  him.  Nor  does  it  appear  that 
he  had  the  speech-faculty  in  full,  development.  Hence  the 
creatures  were  made  to  pass  before  him  that  he  might  name 
them  ;  which  took  place,  as  I  understand,  for  the  purpose  of 
evoking  his  faculty  of  speech.  I  mention  these  things  solely 
to  express  my  conviction  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  most 
advanced  results  of  our  friend's  investigations  opposed  to  the 
Christian  religion,  or  to  our  faith  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Not  a  line  or  a  word  has  he  written  which,  in  its  bearings  upon 
the  Christian  religion,  if  he  were  here  to-day,  I  could  ask  him 
to  blot.  In  this  respect  he  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
sceptical  scientists  with  whom  lie  was  in  constant  correspon- 
dence, and  with  whom  his  most  intimate  associations  lay.  For 
there  are  many  of  them,  as  you  know,  who  fully  recognized  the 
great  value  of  our  friend's  researches,  who  have  hardly  ever 
lost  an  opportunity  of  speaking  disparagingly,  and  even  con- 
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temptuously,  of  Christianity.  Search  through  his  writings, 
and  you  will  not  find  anything  of  the  kind.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
wonder  to  me  that  the  closeness  of  his  connections  with  these 
men  produced  so  little  of  the  effect  on  his  mind  which  might 
have  been  expected.  I  can  not  say  that  it  did  not  produce 
any  effect,  but  of  that  I  shall  speak  directly.  He  was  brought, 
e.  g.,  into  the  closest  relations  with  the  most  advanced  advocates 
of  the  hypothesis  of  evolution,  as  applied,  not  only  to  human 
society  and  individual  character,  where  all  thinkers  now 
recognize  it,  but  also  to  life  and  thought,  regarded  as  evolved 
out  of  the  possibilities,  properties,  or  endowments  of  dead 
matter.  Our  friend  had  not  the  least  "sympathy  with  this 
materialism  into  which  the  hypothesis  may  be  and  is  often 
pushed.  In  proof  of  this  statement,  I  need  only  mention  that 
whilst  his  great  work  on  " Ancient  Society"  was  passing  through 
the  press,  I  called  his  attention  to  a  passage  which  inadvertent- 
ly might  have  found  its  place  there,  and  which  might  be  con- 
strued as  an  indorsement  of  these  materialistic  speculations  in  '  * 
connection  with  evolution;  and  he  immediately  cancelled  the 
whole  page,  although  it  had  already  been  stereotyped.  In  fact, 
it  may  be  said  that  our  friend,  in  his  whole  life  and  character, 
was  a  product  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  for  the  moulding 
influence  of  which  such  a  man  could  never  have  existed.  Hence 
he  was  distinguished  by  many  Christian  graces,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  that  of  purity.  For  I  have  never  known  a 
more  delicate  or  pure  mind.  In  the  utmost  freedom  of  social 
intercourse,  even  where  no  offense  to  others  could  be  antici- 
pated, an  unseemly  word  was  never  allowed  to  escape  his  lips  ; 
and  whenever  any  suggestion  of  such  a  thought  was  made  by 
others,  he  always  turned  his  back  on  it — to  him  it  was  simply 
a  disgust.  I  speak  whereof  I  do  know.  Also,  he  had  a  profound 
reverence  for  Christian  piety,  especially  for  that  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  missionary  work  of  the  Church.  He  had 
much  correspondence  with  Christian  missionaries  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and,  in  his  various  writings,  he  loses  no  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  of  them  in  terms  of  high  admiration.  A  very 
useful  paper  might  be  prepared  for  a  missionary  prayer-meet- 
ing by  bringing  together  all  his  references  to  the  missionaries. 
I  venture  to  affirm  that  no  one  of  his  intimate  friends  ever 
heard  from  him  a  remark  which  could  properly  be  construed 
as  disrespectful,  or  as  indicating  any  want  of  confidence  in 
Christian  piety.  All  his  life'  he  was  in  constant  and  regular 
attendance  upon  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  often  ex- 
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pressed  himself  as  most  pleased  with  the  simplest  evangelical 
truths,  without  admixture  of  human  speculations.  Even  on  the 
very  last  occasion  on  which  I  had  the  happiness  to  visit  him,  in 
the  spring  of  this  now  closing  year,  after  I  had  preached  in 
the  First  Church,  my  former  pastoral  charge,  as  I  have  always 
been  accustomed  to  do  in  my  visits,  and  had  returned  to  his 
house  in  the  evening,  here  in  this  room,  he  commenced  to  praise 
one  of  my  sermons,  and  to  criticise  the  other;  for  in  one,  he 
said,  I  had  simply  unfolded  what  was  contained  in  my  text, 
and  in  the  other  he  thought  he  "could  see  a  little  of  Dr.  Mcll- 
vaine."  He  was  a  liberal  supporter  of  the  Church,  and  his 
interest  was  life-long  and  profound  in  the  vast  influence  for 
good  of  the  Christian  religion  throughout  the  world.  I  have 
mentioned  that  he  was  reticent  on  the  subject  of  his  individual 
beliefs  and  religious  experiences  and  hopes.  Even  to  me,  his 
pastor  for  more  than  twelve  years,  and  his  friend  always,  he 
was  reticent.  I  had  talked  and  written  to  him  a  great  deal  on 
the  subject,  but  although  he  always  answered  pleasantly,  he 
continued  reticent.  But  when  visiting  him  last  spring,  and 
finding  his  health  rapidly  declining,  sitting  where  his  remains 
now  lie,  I  said  to  him,  "My  friend,  you  owe  me  a  debt  which 
I  must  insist  you  will  now  pay  me."  "Well,"  he  inquired,  "what 
is  it?"  I  replied,  "You  owe  it  to  me,  as  your  life-long  friend, 
to  tell  me  more  than  you  have  ever  yet  told  me  of  your  relations 
to  God  and  to  the  spiritual  world."  He  instantly  recognized 
the  reasonableness  of  my  demand,  and  said,  "But  I  am  not 
now  in  a  state  of  health  to  discuss  this  matter."  I  answered, 
"I  do  not  want  any  discussion — I  want  only  information ;  tell 
me,  without  reticence,  what  is  the  state  of  your  mind  on  this 
great  question?"  He  then  said  in  substance:  "I  do  not  claim 
to  have  freed  my  mind  from  all  sceptical  doubts,  but" — and 
here  I  report  his  precise  words — "my  heart  is  with  the  Chris- 
tian religion."  This  he  said  giving  all  the  emphasis  to  the 
expression  that  he  was  capable  of  bestowing  upon  it.  Now, 
my  friends,  I  venture  to  think  that  God  judges  us  by  the  heart, 
rather  than  by  the  head.  If  our  friend,  from  his  long  and 
close  intercourse  with  sceptical  scientists,  was  not  able  to  free 
his  mind  from  all  sceptical  difficulties,  are  there  not  some  of 
us  who  can  profoundly  sympathize  with  him?  I  know  that 
there  are  those  here  who  have  passed  through  the  deep  waters 
with  him,  and  who  account  themselves  happy  to  be  able  to  say 
with  him:  My  heart  is  with  the  Christian  religion.  I  could 
wish    to   see   these   words   engraved   on  his    tomb,   for   they   are 
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abundantly  confirmed  by  his  life  and  al]  his  writings.  I  regret 
— who  of  us  does  not  regret? — that  he  was  not  able  to  free  his 
mind  from  sceptical  difficulties  so  far  as  to  confess  Christ  before 
men,  as  we  are  all  commanded  to  do,  b}7  a  public  profession  of- 
his  faith.  But  I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  harsh  and  uncharitable 
judgment,  if  we  could  make  no  more  allowance  for  these  mental 
difficulties  than  to  consign  in  our  thoughts  such  a  man,  who  but 
for  the  influences  of  Christianity  could  neyer  have  existed,  to 
an  evil  fate  in  the  world  to  come.  For  myself,  indeed,  I  am 
perfectly  sure  that  it  is  every  man's  duty  to  confess  Christ  as 
his  Saviour,  and  to  live  in  full  communion  with  the  Christian 
Church.  But  I  know  not  but  that  God  may  have  special  uses 
for  men  who  stand  in  precisely  these  relations  of  our  friend  to 
Christianity — uses  which  can  not  be  so  well  served  by  them  in 
any  other  way.  Certainly  we  are  thus  taught  to  enlarge  our 
charity  and  our  hopes;  not  to  judge  men  by  their  conformity 
to  our  peculiar  shibboleths  of  dogma,  or  doctrine;  but  to  judge 
of  them  by  their  lives,  and  to  indulge  for  such  men  the  most 
comfortable  hopes,  especially  when  they  can  express  themselves 
as  having  their  hearts  in  the  Lord's  kingdom. 

Well,  my  friends,  a  great  man  has  passed  away  from  us. 
We  shall  see  his  face  no  more  in  this  world.  His  loss  is  very 
great,  but  it  will  be  most  deeply  felt  by  his  bereaved  family, 
to  whom  he  was  at  all  times  devoted,  and  next  by  us  of  the 
Rochester  Club,*  which  he  founded,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
most  active  and  efficient  members,  so  long  as  his  health  per- 
mitted him  to  attend  its  meetings,  and  in  which  many  of  those 
papers  were  read  which  were  afterward  embodied  in  his  works. 
These,  you  will  remember,  he  was  accustomed  to  submit  to  the 
criticism  of  his  fellow-members  with  all  candor  and  simplicity. 
He  will  meet  with  us  no  more.  He  has  followed  Dr.  Dewey, 
Dr.  Ely,  Judge  Humphrey,  Samuel  Porter,  President  Raymond, 
and  others,  but  his  memory  will  remain  with  us  and  be  cherished 
as  long  as  the  Club  shall  endure,  which,  considering  the  price- 
less benefits  which  I  myself  have  derived  from  it,  I  hope  will 
be  to  the  latest  generations.  And  we  must  all  follow  him  in 
no  long  time.  Some  of  us  are  growing  old — "our  sons  inherit 
us."  We  are  all  powerfully  admonished  by  this  sad  Providence 
that  whatever  we  have  to  do  in  preparation  for  eternity  we  do 
quickly.     In  the  meantime,  while  we  are  permitted  to  live  in 


*  This  was  the  so-called  ''Pundit  Club."     See  history  of  this  organization, 
by  Dr.  William  Carey  Morey,  published  in  thi.s  volume. 
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this  world,  let  us  follow  our  friend's  example  in  his  unselfish 
and  laborious  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  promote 
it  with  all  our  powers.  And  let  us  comfort  ourselves  in  our 
present  sorrow  with  the  joyful  hope  that  we  shall  jneet  him 
again  in  that  world  where  there  is  no  darkness  at  all,  where 
all  is  light,  where  there  will  be  no  difficulties  or  hindrances  to 
our  communion  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  forever,  where  we 
shall  be  like  him,  and  see  him  as  he  is. 

"But  thou,  my  friend,  thou  art  not  dead!  This  mind  which 
blazed  with  such  powerful  illumination,  and  which  poured  its 
light  into  the  darkest  recesses  of  the  past  history  of  mankind, 
can  never  die !  Difficulties  and  hindrance,  indeed,  thou  didst 
meet  with  here,  as  we  all  do.  We  trust  and  believe  that  they 
have  all  passed  away,  and  that,  in  the  transparence  of  eternal 
realities,  thou  seest  as  thou  art  seen,  and  knowest  as  thou  art 
known !  We  trust  and  hope  to  meet  thee  there,  who  now, 
perhaps,  art  looking  down  upon  us  with  tender  sympathy  and 
pity  for  our  sorrow  and  mourning. 


BENEDICTION 


Now,  the  God  of  peace,  who  brought  again  from  the  dead 
our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through 
the  blood  of  the  Everlasting  Covenant,  make  you  perfect  in 
every  good  work  to  do  His  will,  working  in  you  that  which  is 
well-pleasing  in  His  sight;  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be 
glory  forever  and  ever.     Amen. 
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Bronze  tablet  designed  by  Mr.  K.  H.  G<>hl,  of  Auburn,  X.  V.,  which  was 
dedicated  at  Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  June  10,  1919,  at  the  Morgan 
Centennial  Celebration,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lewis  Henry  Morgan 
Chapter  of  the  New  York  State  Areheological  Association. 


Biographical  Memoir  of 
Lewis  Henry  Morgan 

Contributed  for  publication  to  The  Rochester  Historical  Society,  1923,  by  William 
Henry  Holmes,  Director  of  the  National  Gallery-  of  Art,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  formerly 
Head  Curator  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology,  Smithsonian  Institution. 


Lewis  Henry  Morgan,  lawyer,  statesman,  and  ethnologist, 
was  born  in  Aurora,  New  York,  November  21,  1818,  of  dis- 
tinguished New  England  ancestry,  numerous  members  of  his 
family  having  held  places  of  trust  in  the  community  and  state. 
His  father  was  Jeremiah  Morgan  and  his  mother  Harriet 
Steele.  He  was  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1810,  and 
received  the  degree  LL.  D.  from  that  institution  in  1875.  In 
1851  he  was  married  to  his  cousin,  Miss  Mary  A.  Steele,  of 
Albany.  Shortly  after  his  graduation  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Rochester,  where  he  formed  a  partnership  with  George 
F.  Danforth,  afterward  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  In 
1855  he  became  associated  as  legal  adviser  with  a  railroad  in 
course  of  construction  between  Marquette,  Michigan,  and  the 
Lake  Superior  iron  region,  and  for  a  few  years  found  it  neces- 
sary to  spend  much  of  his  time  in  the  West.  Later  he  was 
able  in  a  measure  to  devote  his  energies  1o  political  affairs, 
and  was  elected  to  the  New  York  State  Assembly  in  I860  and 
to  the  Senate  in  1867. 

It  was  Morgan's  achievements  as  an  ethnologist,  however, 
that  brought  to  him  permanent  fame  and  finally  gave  him  his 
position  in  the  world  of  science,  which  was  signalized  by  ad- 
mission to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1875.  The 
circumstances  which  led  to  his  interest  in  ethnology  are  worthy 
of  record  and  serve  to  illustrate  the  character  and  tastes  of  the 
man.  As  a  member  of  a  secret  society  called  "The  Gordian 
Knot,"  shortly  after  admission,  to  the  bar  in  Rochester,  in 
1840,  he  became  closely  associated  with  Ely  S.  Parker,  a  Seneca 
Indian,  who  came  from  Tonawanda  to  Rochester  to  complete 
his   education   and   who   acquired   proniience   during   the   Civil 
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War  as  a  member  of  General  Grant's  staff,  and  later  as  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs.  Through  his  association  with 
Parker,  Morgan  conceived  the  idea  of  organizing  The  Gordian 
Knot  on  the  basis  of  the  League  of  the  Iroquois,  and  a  study  of 
this  remarkable  institution  followed.  The  society  in  its  new 
form  was  known  to  the  public  as  "The  Grand  Order  of  the 
Iroquois,"  but  for  its  members  had  the  title  We-yo-ba-yo-de- 
za-de  Na-bo-de-no-sau-nee,  "They  who  live  in  the  home  of  the 
dwellers  in  the  long  house."*  The  scheme  was  launched  with 
much  enthusiasm  and  the  organization  became  popular  for  a 
time  throughout  Western  New  York,  but  it  met  with  slight 
response  on  the  part  of  the  Indians. 

It  was  the  chief  purpose  of  Morgan  and  his  associates  to 
devote  the  energies  of  the  new  society  to  the  study  and  perpetu- 
ation of  Indian  lore,  the  education  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and 
the  reconciliation  of  these  tribes  with  the  conditions  imposed 
by  civilization.     The  most  important  result  of  the  movement,  )  fc 

however,  was  the  insight  acquired  by  Morgan  into  Iroquois 
institutions,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  his  epoch-making 
investigations  among  the  American  tribes  as  well  as  in  the 
wider  field  of  world  anthropology.  His  intimacy  with  these 
people  was  much  enhanced  by  an  event  which  may  be  mentioned 
in  this  place.  A  certain  land  company  had  secured  pre-emptive 
rights  to  purchase  the  lands  of  the  Indian  reservations  in  New 
York  whenever  the  Indians  should  be  willing  to  sell,  and  a 
treaty  confirming  this  agreement  was  before  the  LTnited  States 
Senate  for  ratification.  The  disastrous  effect  on  the  future  of 
the  tribes  of  the  establishment  of  this  claim  was  realized  by 
the  society,  and,,  with  a  view  of  defeating  the  measure,  Morgan 
was  sent  to  Washington,  where  he  met  with  entire  success  in 
his  mission.  He  thus  bec<mie  widely  known  and  exceedingly 
popular  among  the  tribes,  and  on  October  1,  1847,  was  adopted 
into  the  Hawk  clan  of  the  Seneca  nation  as  the  Son  of  Jimmy 
Johnson,  "So-se-ba-wa,"  receiving  the  name  of  Ta-ya-da-o- 
wub-kub,  or  "One  Lying  Across" — that  is,  a  bridge  or  bond  of 
union  between  the  Indians  and  the  white  men.f  He  now  found 
himself  admitted  to  the  innermost  circles  of  native  society,  and, 
once  there,  he  embraced  every  opportunity  to  pursue  his  in- 
vestigations.    Between  184-1  and  1846  various  papers  embody- 


*Porter,   in    League  of  the.  Iroquois,    edition    of    1904-,    Vol.    II,    p.    155, 
Appendix  B. 

i  Lloyd,   League  of   the   Iroquois,  p.   163. 
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ing  the  results  of  his  researches  among  the  Senecas  were  read 
before  the  councils  of  the  newly  organized  society,  and,  ampli- 
fied and  rearranged,  were  published,  under  the  title  of  "Letters 
on  the  Iroquois,"  in  The  American  Review.  In  1846  he  read" 
before  the  New  York  Historical  Society  an  essay  on  "The 
Constitutional  Government  of  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians,"  em- 
bodying much  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  Letters ;  and  in 
18-1S  reprinted  eleven  of  the  Letters  in  The  Olden  Time,  an 
antiquarian  magazine  published  in  Pittsburg.  In  1819  the  New 
York  State  University  made  an  appropriation  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  its  Indian  collections,  and  entrusted  the  execution  of 
the  resolution  to  Morgan,  who  submitted  a  report  of  much 
interest,  which  is  indispensable  to  an  understanding  of  the 
various  Iroquoian  artifacts  of  that  period.  Finally  the  mater- 
ials thus  accumulated,  along  with  some  new  matter  relating  to 
the  customs  and  beliefs  of  the  Indians,  appeared  as  "The 
League  of  the  Iroquois,"  which  Powell  refers  to  as  "the  first 
scientific  account  of  an  Indian  tribe  ever  given  to  the  world," 
and  which  is  justly  estimated  by  Lloyd  as  entitling  Morgan 
to  the  name  of  "Father  of  American  Anthropology."  The 
dedication  reads  :  "To  Ha-sa-no-du-da,  Ely  S.  Parker,  a  Seneca 
Indian,  this  work,  the  materials  of  which  are  the  fruits  of  our 
joint  researches,  is  inscribed  in  acknowledgment  of  the  obliga- 
tions and  in  testimony  of  the  friendship  of  the  author." 

In  1856,  while  still  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law,  Morgan 
read  a  paper  before  the  Albany  meeting  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  on  "The  Laws  of 
Descent  of  the  Iroquois,"  which  excited  so  much  interest  that 
he  decided  to  turn  again  actively  to  ethnological  pursuits. 

'While  at  Marquette  on  business  connected  with  his  railroad 
interests  (1858).  he  became  acquainted  with  an  encampment  of 
the  Ojibwa  Indians,  belonging  to  the  Algonquian  family,  and 
hence  distinct  in  language  from  the  Iroquois,  and  soon  learned 
that  the  kinship  system  of  these  people  corresponded  closely 
with  that  of  the  tribes  of  the  League.  This  was  unexpected,  as 
he  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  Iroquois  system  was 
probably  unique.  He  was  thus  led  to  the  study  of  other  tribes, 
and  for  a  number  cf  years  pursued  his  investigations  in  various 
sections  of  the  country,  extending  his  journeys  to  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  the  upper  Missouri,  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  the  Hudson 
Bay  Territory.  In  the  end  he  had  brought  together  the  systems 
of  relationship  of  upward  of  seventy  Indian  tribes,  speaking 
as   many   independent   dialects.      The   final   conclusion   readied 
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was,  that  the  kinship  system  of  the  Iroquois  was  practically 
that  of  the  aborigines  of  the  continent.*  Seeking  to  enlarge 
his  field  of  observation  still  further,  schedules  intended  for 
recording  the  kinship  of  the  tribes  were  widely  distributed,  and 
his  researches  thus  extended  to  the  primitive  world  in  general. 
The  materials  collected  through  the  medium  of  an  extensive 
correspondence  were  classified  and  finally  published  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  as  volume  XVII  of  its  Contributions 
to  Knowledge,  entitled  "Systems  of  Consanguinity  and  Affinity 
of  the  Human  Family"  (1871).  It  is  a  quarto  volume  of  about 
six  hundred  pages,  and  constitutes  a  model  of  inductive  re- 
search, embodying  a  record  of  the  kinship  systems  of  eighty 
tribes  of  North  America,  together  with  those  of  a  great  number 
of  the  principal  nations  and  tribes  of  the  Old  World  and  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific. 

"This  publication,"  says  Powell,  "marks  a  most  important 
epoch  in  anthropologic  research.  Prior  to  its  appearance  the 
social  and  governmental  institutions  of  mankind  antecedent  to 
the  evolution  of  civilization  were  to  a  large  extent  unknown. 
Traveler.--  and  various  persons  more  or  less  familiar  with  tribal 
life  had  put  on  record  many  curious  facts,  and  the  compilation 
of  these  facts  by  scholars  had  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of 
incoherent  and  inconsistent  materials,  about  which  more  or  less 
crude  and  fanciful  speculations  were  made;  but  the  essential 
characteristics  of  tribal  society,  as  based  upon  kinship  in 
barbarism  and  upon  communal  marriage  in  savagery,  were 
unknown."f 

Morgarrs  researches  at  this  period  were,  however,  not  re7 
stricted  to  the  study  of  the  human  subject.  While  in  the  West 
on  business  connected  with  railroad  enterprises,  he  became 
interested  in  the  habits  of  the  beaver,  and  in  1S68  published  a 
volume  entitled  "The  American  Beaver  and  His  Works."  The 
extensive  series  of  observations  embodied  in  this  work  were 
begun  while  he  was  engaged  in  trout  fishing  in  the  wilds  of 
Michigan.     The  following  paragraph  is  from  his  preface: 

"Our  course,  in  passing  up  and  down,  was  obstructed  by 
beaver-dams  at  short  intervals,  from  two  to  three  feet  high, 
over  which  we  were  compelled  to  draw  our  boat.  Their  numbers 
and  magnitude  could  not  fail  to  surprise  as  well  as  interest  any 


*Conjectur.al  Solution  of  the  Origin  of  the  Classificatory  System  of  Rela- 
tionship.    Pr'jc.  Am,  Acad,  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Vol.  VII,  February,  1863. 
t Popular  Science  Monthly >.,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  117. 
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observer.  Although  constructed  in  the  solitude  of  the  wilder- 
ness, where  the  forces  of  nature  were  still  actively  at  work,  it 
was  evident  that  they  had  existed  and  been  maintained  for 
centuries  by  the  permanent  impression  produced  upon  the* 
rugged  features  of  the  country.  The  results  of  the  persevering 
labors  of  the  beaver  were  suggestive  of  human  industry.  The 
streams  were  bordered  continuously  with  beaver  meadows, 
formed  by  overflows  by  means  of  these  dams,  which  had  de- 
stroyed the  timber  upon  the  adjacent  lands.  Fallen  trees, 
excavated  canals,  lodges,  and  burrows  filled  up  the  measure 
of  their  works.  These  together  seemed  to  me  to  afford  a  much 
greater  promise  of  pleasure  than  could  be  gained  with  the  fish- 
pole,  and  very  soon,  accordingly,  the  beaver  was  substituted 
for  the  trout.  I  took  up  the  subject,  as  I  did  fishing,  for 
summer  recreation.  In  the  year  1861  I  had  occasion  to  visit 
the  Red  River  settlement  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory,  and 
in  1862  to  ascend  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains,— which  enabled  me  to  compare  the  works  of  the  beaver 
in  these  localities  with  those  on  Lake  Superior.  At  the  outset 
I  had  no  expectation  of  following  up  the  subject  year  after 
year,  but  was  led  on  by  the  interest  it  awakened,  until  the 
materials  collected  seemed  to  be  worth  arranging  for  publica- 
tion. Whether  this  last  surmise  is  well  or  ill  founded,  I  am 
at  least  certain  that  no  other  animal  will  be  allowed  to  entrap 
the  unambitious  author  so  completely  as  he  confesses  himself 
to  have  been  by  the  beaver." 

The  time  had  now  come  for  Morgan  to  extend  his  investiga- 
tions to  other  branches  of  research,  relating  to  the  aborigines. 
The  social  organization,  especially  the  kinship  system,  ap- 
peared to  him  to  have  exercised  a  pronounced  influence  on  the 
customs  and  arts  of  the  peoples,  and  notably  on  their  domestic 
architecture.  The  study  of  this  subject  led  to  the  preparation 
of  a  series  of  articles  entitled  "The  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola," 
which  appear  in  The  XortJi  American  Review  for  1869.  In 
these  articles  strong  arguments  are  advanced  to  sIioav  that  the 
great  ancient  pueblo  structures  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
as  well  as  those  of  Mexico,  were  not  the  palaces  of  princes  and 
potentates,  but  merely  communal  dwellings  of  exceptionally 
advanced  tribes*  and  that  their  construction  was  due  to  the 
prevalence  of  a  system  of  relationships  identical  with  that 
observed  among  the  tribes  of  the  North.  A  long  step  was  thus 
taken  toward  the  removal  of  the  misinterpretations  and  exag- 
gerations of  the  Spanish  historians  and  toward  a  proper  under- 
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standing  of  the  remarkable  culture  of  the  ancient  Mexicans. 

The  subject  of  migrations  of  the  tribes  next  engaged  his 
attention,  and  in  18G9  two  articles  appeared  in  the  above- 
mentioned  journal,  in  which  the  idea  was  promulgated  that  the 
great  valley  of  the  Columbia  River  had  been,  on  account  of 
its  vast  natural  food  resources,  a  cradle  of  the  tribes,  and  that 
from  this  valley  the  overflow  of  population  passed  out  to  the 
south  and  east,  to  occupy  the  plains  and  valleys. 

Turning  his  attention  again  to  the  semi-civilized  nations  of 
Mexico,  Morgan  published  a  most  noteworthy  article  entitled 
"Montezuma's  Dinner,"  in  which  he  placed  his  own  conception 
of  this  event  in  strong  contrast  with  that  of  H.  H.  Bancroft, 
who  had  followed  the  highly  imaginative  accounts  of  the 
Spanish  conquerors.  It  was  shown  that,  stripped  of  manifest 
exaggeration,  the  dinner  was  the  comparatively  simple  repast 
of  a  great  elective  war  chief,  and  not  that  of  an  absolute 
monarch  or  potentate.  This  paper  was  followed  a  little  later 
by  one  on  "The  Houses  of  the  Mound  Builders,"  in  which  the 
author  essays  to  reconstruct  the  habitations  of  these  people 
in  accordance  with  his  conception  of  the  necessary  architectural 
accompaniment  of  the  system  of  relationships  found  among 
existing  tribes. 

The  time  had  now  come  for  Morgan,  whose  mind  passed 
readily  from  details  to  generalizations,  to  bring  together  the 
results  of  his  investigations  of  tribal  society  in  a  single  treatise. 
This  was  accomplished  in  his  epoch-making  volume  entitled 
"Ancient  Society,"  published  in  18T7  and  reissued  in  the,  fol- 
lowing yeai-.  The  work  was  dedicated  to  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Mdivaine,  late  professor  of  belles-lettres  in  Princeton  College, 
who  had  been  a  close  friend  and  adviser  of  Morgan  for  many 
years,  and  who  pronounced  the  able  eulogy  on  the  occasion  of 
his  funeral,  published  at  length  in  the  present  volume.* 

The  treatise  on  Ancient  Society  was  divided  into  four  parts, 
as  follows:  Part  I,  Growth  of  intelligence  through  inventions 
and  discoveries  ;  Part  II,  Growth  of  the  idea  of  government ; 
Part  III,  Growth  of  the  idea  of  the  family;  and  Part  IV, 
Growth  of  the  idea  of  property.  In  Part  I  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  evolution  of  culture  is  given,  and  the  phenomena 
are  classified  and  subdivided  in  a  manner  exceedingly  helpful 
to  the  historian  of  the  race.  In  introducing  the  subject 
Morgan    employs    the    following   words : 

*  See  pp.  l7->>(),  this  volume. 
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"As  we  re-ascend  along  the  several  lines  of  progress  toward 
the  primitive  ages  of  mankind,  and  eliminate  one  after  the 
other,  in  the  order  in  which  they  appeared,  inventions  and 
discoveries  on  the  one  hand,  and  institutions  on  the  other,  we 
are  enabled  to  perceive  that  the  former  stand  to  each  other 
in  progressive  and  the  latter  in  unfolding  relations.  While  the 
former  class  have  had  a  connection,  more  or  less  direct,  the 
latter  have  been  developed  from  a  few  primary  germs  of 
thought.  Modern  institutions  plant  their  roots  in  the  period 
of  barbarism,  into  which  their  germs  were  transmitted  from 
the  previous  period  of  savagery.  They  have  had  a  lineal 
descent  through  the  ages,  with  the  streams  of  the  blood,  as 
well  as  a  logical  development.  Two  independent  lines  of  in- 
vestigation thus  invite  our  attention.  The  one  leads  through 
inventions  and  discoveries,  and  the  other  through  primary 
institutions.  With  the  knowledge  gained  therefrom,  we  ma}' 
hope  to  indicate  the  principal  stages  of  human  development." 

These  stages,  each  of  which  represents  a  distinct  culture 
and  particular  mode  of  life,  beginning  with  the  earliest,  are: 
(1)  Savagery,  subdivided  into  the  older,  the  middle,  and  the 
later;  (2)  barbarism,  with  three  sub-periods — the  older,  the 
middle,  and  the  later;  and  (3)  civilization. 

The  arts  of  subsistence  in  their  relation  to  the  progressive 
steps  of  culture  are  discussed  in  this  chapter.  The  steps  as 
developed  are:  (1)  "Natural  subsistence  upon  fruits  and  roots 
in.  a  restricted  habitat,"  which  is  described  as  a  strictly  primi- 
tive condition  preceding  the  utilization  of  fire.  (2)  "Fish 
substance,"  which  implies  the  use  of  fire,  by  which  means  man 
became  independent  of  climate  and  locality.  (3)  "Farinaceous 
subsistence,  through  cultivation."  This  begins  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cereals,  and  in  the  western  hemisphere  marks  the  early 
stages  of  barbarism  occupied  by  the  great  body  of  the  tribes. 
(4)  "Meat  and  milk  subsistence."  The  domestication  of  ani- 
mals, which  was  not  achieved  by  the  western  world  because  of 
the  absence  of  suitable  species,  but  gave  impetus  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  old  world  peoples  of  the  middle  status.  The 
possession  of  corn,  however,  by  the  Americans  gave  such  a 
strong  impetus  to  racial  development  that  many  of  the  tribes 
acquainted  with  this,  the  greatest  of  cereals,  advanced  into  the 
middle  stages  of  barbarism.  (5)  "Unlimited  subsistence 
through  field  agriculture."  This  period,  not  reached  by  any 
of  the  American  tribes,  witnessed  the  domestication  of  animals 
and  their  employment  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
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In  Part  II  Morgan  discusses  the  different  forms  of  social 
and  political  organization  in  the  order  of  their  development, 
the  first  and  lowest  social  grouping  being  based  on  sex  relations. 
In  this  system  certain  established  groups  or  classes  of  men 
have  rights  of  mating  with  particular  groups  of  women.  Out 
of  this  form,  which  still  survives  among  numerous  peoples, 
gradually  grew  that  of  the  organization  of  society  on  the  basis 
of  kinship,  which  form  successively  took  on  higher  combinations 
in  the  gens,  the  phratry,  and  the  confederacy,  the  latter  among 
the  Iroquois  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  purely  political  or- 
ganization. Finally,  he  shows  by  illustrations  from  many 
sources  how  these  groupings  as  constituted  in  the  old  world 
passed  upward  into  modern  civilized  forms  of  political  govern- 
ment. In  this  connection  he  undertakes  to  explain  the  change 
from  descent  in  the  female  line,  prevalent  among  primitive 
peoples,  to  descent  in  the  male  line,  and  the  influence  of  prop- 
erty considerations  in  bringing  this  about. 

In  Part  III  the  author  treats  of  the  history  of  the  family, 
pointing  out  five  successive  stages  in  its  development,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  earlier  forms  passed  upward  into  the 
Monogamian  form  now  prevalent  throughout  most  of  the 
civilized  world.     The  five  forms  are  designated  as  follows : 

1.  The  Consanguine; 

2.  The  Punaluan; 

3.  The  Syndyasmian; 

4.  The  Patriarchal; 

5.  The  Monogamian. 

It  is  observed  that  Morgan  does  not  assume  that  the  earlier 
forms  passed  uniformly  and  as  a  whole  into  Hie  higher  forms, 
but  that  this  order  prevailed  generally,  each  form  taking  on 
phases  varying  with  the  people  and  the  period. 

The  Consanguine  family  was  founded  on  the  intermarriage 
of  brothers  and  sisters,  own  and  collateral,  in  a  group,  and  is 
not  now  represented,  save  sporadically,  among  even  the  most 
primitive  tribes  ;  but  numerous  traces  of  this  form  are  found 
in  the  succeeding  system,  the  Punaluan,  which  is  still  to  be 
found  among  many  peoples,  notably  the  tribes  of  India  and 
the  American  aborigines. 

The  Punaluan  form  of  the  family  follows  the  Consanguine, 
of  which  it  was  a  modification.  Its  chief  characteristics  were 
the  intermarriage  of  several  sisters,  own  and  collateral,  with 
each  others'  husbands  in  a  group,  and  of  the  intermarriage  oi 
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several  brothers,  own  and  collateral,  with  each  others'  wives 
in  a  group.  In  each  case  a  group  of  men  were  conjointly 
married  to  a  group  of  women.  This  family  has  existed  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America  within  the  historic  period,  and  in 
Polynesia  within  the  past  century.  It  prevailed  in  savagery 
and  the  lower  stages  of  barbarism,  and  among  the  Britons 
persisted  until  that  people  had  reached  the  middle  status  of 
barbarism. 

The  Syndyasmian  family  was  founded  on  marriage  between 
single  pairs  but  without  exclusive  relations,  the  marriage  con- 
tinuing only  during  the  pleasure  of  the  pairs.  The  pairing 
was  a  matter  of  convenience  and  arranged  by  the  parents, 
more  especially  the  mothers,  with  or  without  the  consent  of 
the  contracting  parties.  Several  pairs  usually  dwelt  together, 
forming  one  household  in  which  the  principle  of  communism 
in  living  was  practiced.  In  this  system  we  have  the  nucleus 
of  the  Monogamian  family. 

The  Patriarchal  family  was  founded  on  the  marriage  of  one 
man  with  several  wives  and  in  general  by  the  seclusion  of  the 
wives.  The  essential  characteristic  of  this  form  was  the  organi- 
zation of  a  number  of  persons,  bond  and  free,  into  a  family 
under  paternal  power  for  the  purpose  of  holding  lands  and  for 
"the  care  of  flocks  and  herds.  In  Morgan's  words,  this  family 
"marks  that  peculiar  epoch  in  human  progress  when  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  person  began  to  rise  above  the  gens,  in  which 
it  had  previoushT  been  merged,  craving  an  independent  life  and 
a  wider  field  of  individual  action.  Its  general  influence  tended 
powerfully  to  the  establishment  of  the  Monogamian  family, 
which  was  essential  to  the  realization  of  the  objects  sought. 
In  the  Consanguine  and  Punaluan  families,  paternal  authority 
was  impossible  as  well  as  unknown;  under  the  Syndyasmian 
it  began  to  appear  as  a  feeble  influence;  but  its  growth  steadily 
advanced  as  the  family  became  more  and  more  individualized, 
and  became  fully  established  under  Monogamy,  which  assured 
the  paternity  of  children."* 

Although- until  recently  it  has  been  generally  believed  that 
the  Monogamian  family,  the  union  of  single  pairs,  was  the 
fundamental  and  general  form  of  the  family,  Morgan  clearly 
shows  that  it  did  not  come  into  existence  until  the  advance- 
guard  of  human  progress  had  achieved  civilization  and  not 
until  much  later  than  this  among  the  classical  nations.     With 

*Aneieni:  Society,   1877,  p.  4.66. 
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the  Greeks  the  wives  did  not  become  the  equals  of  the  husbands 
in  dignity,  personal  rights,  and  social  position  even  during  the 
period  of  their  highest  development.  The  Monogamian  family, 
as  finally  constituted,  has  "assured  the  paternity  of  children, 
substituted  individual  ownership  of  real  as  well  as  personal 
property  for  joint  ownership,  and  the  exclusive  inheritance  by 
children  in  place  of  agnatic  inheritance.  Modern  society  re- 
poses upon  the  Monogamian  family.  The  whole  previous  ex- 
perience or  progress  of  mankind  culminated  and  crystallized 
in  this  pre-eminent  institution.  It  was  a  slow  growth,  planting 
its  roots  far  back  in  the  period  of  savagery — a  final  result 
toward  which  the  experience  of  the  ages  steadily  tended.  Al- 
though essentially  modern,  it  is  the  product  of  a  vast  and 
varied  experience."* 

"We  have  a  record  of  the  Monogamian  family  running  back 
nearly  three  thousand  years,  during  which,  it  may  be  claimed, 
there  has  been  a  gradual  but  continuous  improvement  in  its 
character.  It  is  destined  to  progress  still  further,  until  the 
equality  of  the  sexes  is  acknowledged  and  the  equities  of  the 
marriage  relation  are  completely  recognized.^f 

Morgan's  conception  of  the  development  of  the  family — the 
central  idea  in  the  social  structure — is  supported  by  a  vast 
body  of  observations  drawn  from  a  multitude  of  sources,  and 
although  he  must  share  with  Tylor  and  others  the  honor  of 
first  entering  this  great  unexplored  field  of  research,  he  must 
be  allowed  the  credit  of  going  directly  to  original  sources  for 
his  information  and,  after  the  accumulation  of  a  great  body 
of  data,  erecting  therefrom  a  system  which.,  although  neces- 
sarily subject  to  many  modifications  as  the  result  of  more 
extended  observations,  must  command  respectful  consideration 
on  the  part  of  all  succeeding  students  of  the  evolution  of 
social  institutions. 

Part  IV  deals  with  the  evolution  of  property  and  its  place 
in  the  history  of  culture.  In  beginning,  the  author  outlines 
the  whole  scheme  of  culture  development,  presenting  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  each  branch  of  human  activity  and  its 
relations  with  each  other  branch  and  with  the  whole,  proceeding 
then  to  an  analysis  of  the  part  taken  by  the  idea  of  property 
in  shaping  the  final  result. 

In  early  savage  times  the  idea  of  property  had  hardly  been 

*   Ancient  Society,   1877,  p.   505. 
t   Ibid.,  p.  390. 
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conceived  and  personal  possessions  were  exceedingly  limited; 
on  the  death  of  the  owner  they  are  usually  deposited  with  his 
body  in  the  grave.  Later,  when  the  successive  social  groupings 
had  culminated  in  the  gens,  such  portions  of  property  as  were 
not  buried  with  the  dead  were  distributed  to  the  members  of 
the  gens.  Here  we  have  the  first  known  trace  of  regulated 
inheritance.  Although  the  property  left  was  probably  as  a 
rule  appropriated  by  the  nearest  of  kin,  the  principle  was 
general  that  the  property  should  remain  in  the  gens  of  the 
decedent  and  be  distributed  among  its  members.  Children  in- 
herited from  their  mother,  to  whose  gens  they  always  belonged, 
but  took  nothing  from  their  father,  since  his  identification  was 
uncertain,  and  besides  he  belonged  always  to  a  gens  other  than 
that  of  the  mother.  His  property  on  death  reverted  to  his 
own  gens. 

In  the  early  stages  of  barbarism  this  form  of  inheritance 
continued.  "The  variety  and  amount  of  property  were  greater 
than  in  savagery,  but  still  not  sufficient  to  develop  a  strong 
sentiment  in  relation  to  inheritance.  In  the  mode  of  distribu- 
tion may  be  recognized  the  germ  of  the  second  great  rule  of 
inheritance,  which  gave  the  property  to  the  agnatic  kindred,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  remaining  gentiles.  Agnation  and  agnatic 
kindred,  as  now  defined,  assume  descent  in  the  male  line;  but 
the  persons  included  would  be  very  different  from  those  with 
descent  in  the  female  line.  The  principle  is  the  same  in  both 
cases,  and  the  terms  seem  as  applicable  in  the  one  as  in  the 
other.  With  descent  in  the  female  line,  the  agnates  are  those 
persons  who  can  trace  their  descent  tli rough  females  exclusively 
from  the  same  common  ancestor  with  the  intestate;  in  the  other 
case,  who  can  trace  their  descent  through  males  exclusively.  It 
is  the  blood  conned  ion  of  persons  within  the  gens  by  direct 
descent,  in  a  given  line,  from  the  same  common  ancestor  which 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  agnatic  relationship."* 

In  the  middle  status  of  barbarism  progress  in  many  branches 
of  activity  and  the  great  increase  in  property  gave  the  question 
of  inheritance  increasing  importance.  In  the  words  of  Morgan, 
"The  territorial  domain  still  belonged  to  the  tribe  in  common; 
but  a  portion  was  now  set  apart  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment, another  for  religious  uses,  and  another  and  more  im- 
portant portion,  that  from  which  the  people  derived  their  sub- 
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sistence,  was  divided  among  the  several  gentes,  or  communities 
of  persons,  who   resided  in  the  same  pueblo." 

"That  any  persons  owned  lands  or  houses  in  their  own  right, 
with  power  to  sell  and  convey  in  fee-simple  to  whomsoever  they 
pleased,  is  not  only  unestablished  but  improbable.  Their  mode 
of  owning  their  lands  in  common,  by  gentes,  or  by  communities 
of  persons,  their  joint-tenement  houses,  and  their  mode  of  occu- 
pation by  related  families  precluded  the  individual  ownership 
of  houses  or  lands.  .  .  .  The  possessory  right,  which  we 
must  suppose  existed  in  individuals  or  in  families,  was  inalien- 
able, except  within  the  gens,  and  on  the  demise  of  the  person 
would  pass  by  inheritance  to  his  or  her  gentile  heirs."* 

In  higher  barbarism,  when  property  had  still  further  in- 
creased and  individual  holdings  became  of  importance,  as  in 
herds,  flocks,  houses,  and  lands  in  severalty,  it  was  natural  and 
inevitable  that  the  husband's  powers  and  pretensions  should 
greatly  increase;  and,  since  at  this  stage  the  development  of 
the  family  was  such  that  the  relation  of  father  and  children 
was  readily  established,  a  new  order  of  inheritance  would  super- 
vene, and  on  the  decay  of  the  clan  system  would  readily  pass 
to  inheritance  within  the  immediate  family,  and  in  its  highest 
specialization  to  exclusive  inheritance  by  whomsoever  the 
decedent  might  name. 

The  following  paragraph  is  exceptionally  interesting  as  con- 
taining a  prophecy  of  the  final  disposal  of  one  of  the  dominant 
problems  of  civilization,  the  regulation  of  property  holdings: 

"Since  the  advent  of  civilization,  the  outgrowth  of  property 
has  been  so  immense,  its  forms  so  diversified,  its  uses  so  expand- 
ing and  its  management  so  intelligent  in  the  interests  of  it* 
owners,  that  it  has  become,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  an 
unmanageable  power.  The  human  mind  stands  bewildered  in 
the  presence  of  its  own  creation.  The  time  will  come,  neverthe- 
less, when  human  intelligence  will  rise  to  the  mastery  over 
property,  and  define  the  relations  of  the  state  to  the  property 
it  protects,  as  well  as  the  obligations  and  the  limits  of  the 
rights  of  its  owners.  The  interests  of  society  are  paramount 
to  individual  interests,  and  the  two  must  be  brought  into  just 
and  harmonious  relations.  A  mere  property  career  is  not  the 
final  destiny  of  mankind,  if  progress  is  to  be  the  law  of  the 
future  as  it  has  been  of  the  past.  The  time  which  has  passed 
away  since   civilization  began   is   but   a   fragment   of   the  past 
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duration  of  man's  existence,  and  but  a  fragment  of  the  ages 
yet  to  come.  The  dissolution  of  society  bids  fair  to  become 
the  termination  of  a  career  of  which  property  is  the  end  and 
aim,  because  such  a  career  contains  the  elements  of  self- 
destruction.  Democracy  in  government,  brotherhood  in  society, 
equality  in  rights  and  privileges,  and  universal  education  fore- 
shadow the  next  higher  plane  of  society  to  which  experience, 
intelligence,  and  knowledge  are  steadily  tending.  It  will  be 
a  revival,  in  a  higher  form,  of  the  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity  of  the  ancient  gentes."* 

The  last  work  of  Morgan  in  his  "Houses  and  House-life  of 
the  American  Aborigines."  It  is  dedicated  to  William  W. 
Ely,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  the  cherished  friend  and  literary  adviser 
of  the  author  for  a  period  of  more  than  twenty-five  years,  and 
was  intended  originally  as  the  fifth  and  final  chapter  of 
"Ancient  Society."  It  was  omitted  from  that  volume  on  ac- 
count of  its  bulk,  and  finally  made  its  appearance  as  volume 
IV  of  Contributions  to  North  American  Ethnology.  The  first 
chapter  is  a  condensation  of  the  four  chapters  of  "Ancient 
Society,"  and  reviews  the  history  of  the  development  of  society 
as  manifested  in  the  gens,  phratry,  tribe,  and  confederacy — a 
knowledge  of  these  organizations  being  indispensable  to  an 
understanding  of  the  houses  and  house-life  of  the  aborigines. 
The  houses  and  house-life  served  in  turn  to  illustrate  and  verify 
Morgan's  conception  of  the  organization  of  primitive  society 
of  the  early  and  middle  stages  of  barbarism. 

Chapters  II,  III,  and  IV  are  devoted  to  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality, communism  in  living,  and  usages  and  customs  with 
respect  to  land  and  food.  It  is  shown  that  the  universal 
practice  of  hospitality,  as  well  as  of  communism  in  large  house- 
holds, determined  in  great  measure  the  character  of  the  houses 
and  house-life.  The  remainder  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  a 
detailed  description  and  discussion  of  the  houses  of  the  tribes, 
especial  attention  being  given  the  multiple-roomed  structures 
which  constitute  the  dominant  feature  in  the  building  art  of 
the  tribes  all  over  America. 

Morgan  was  a  man  of  exceptional  mental  endowments,  and 
the  passion  for  research  developed  early  in  his  career  knew 
no  diminution  to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  tireless  energy  and 
great  tenacity  of  purpose  are  attested  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  pursued  clues  that  by  seeming  accident  were  thrown  in  his 
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way.  Observing  while  hardly  more  than  a  schoolboy  the 
peculiar  family  relationships  of  the  Iroquois,  he  soon  mastered 
the  system  in  every  detail,  believing  it  to  be  peculiar  to  this 
people  and  unique  in  the  world.  Seizing  the  first  opportunity 
to  make  inquiries  among  other  and  distant  tribes,  he  found 
the  same  system  of  kinship  prevailing.  With  increasing  zeal 
and  widening  vision  he  extended  his  researches  from  tribe  to 
tribe  and  from  region  to  region,  never  halting  until  he  had 
extended  his  observations  over  the  entire  primitive  world.  A 
study  of  these  observations  led  to  the  remarkable  conclusion 
that  the  social  systems  of  all  mankind  have  been  cast  in  the 
same  general  mold ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  particular  form 
of  society  observed  among  the  Iroquois  was  confined,  largely  to 
a  single  horizon  of  culture,  and  he  found  it  necessary  to  widen 
again  the  scope  of  the  inquiry.  In  investigating  the  one  stage 
he  had  caught  glimpses  of  earlier  phases  of  social  organization  ; 
and  having,  after  prolonged  research,  formulated  these,  he 
delved  into  the  literature  of  all  nations,  confirming  thereby 
his  notion  of  the  earlier  forms  and  extending  his  observations 
to  higher  planes  of  society  as  exemplified  in  civilization.  He 
was  thus  able  to  stand  on  the  horizon  of  the  present,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  highest  levels  of  social  achievement,  and  look 
backward  through  long  vistas  of  human  progress  in  which 
five  successive  stages  of  society  were  traceable,  the  earliest, 
dimly  discernible  in  the  remote  distance,  rising  gradually  into 
the  next  higher,  and  passing  upward  until  the  Monogamian 
system  of  the  present  was  reached. 

Morgan  thus  formulated  for  the  first  time  a  logical  order 
for  the  history  of  social  organization  as  exemplified  in  the 
family,  and  as  his  labors  progressed  he  reached  the  solution 
of  many  related  problems  of  anthropology — the  evolution  of 
government,  of  arts  and  industries,  of  the  idea  of  property,  of 
moral  standards,  etc.,  and  the  relations  in  genesis  and  growth 
of  these  with  one  another  and  with  the  whole  of  culture.  When 
the  course  of  evolution  in  the  various  fields  had  been  correlated 
with  the  successive  stages  of  culture  progress — the  savage,  the 
barbarian,  and  the  civilized — with  their  subdivisions,  a  com- 
prehensive scheme  of  human  history  was  for  the  first  time 
available   to   the   world. 

Morgan's  grandest  contribution  to  the  science  of  mankind  is 
thus  not  the  elucidation  of  any  one  branch  of  the  subject  of 
his  researches,  but  the  opening  up  of  a  vast  new  field  of 
research   of  which  the  world  had  no  previous  knowledge,  and 
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the  application  of  the  remarkable  insight  into  human  affairs 
thus  gained  to  the  classification  and  logical  arrangement  of 
the  whole  subject  matter  of  anthropology. 

One  great  thought  brought  out  by  Morgan  as  a  result  of 
his  extended  researches  is  that  the  successive  stages  of  savage 
and  barbaric  life — characterized  by  turmoil,  degradation, 
struggle,  and  misery  untold — were  but  the  necessary  throes  by 
means  of  which  the  race  was  to  rise  to  higher  levels  ;  that  the 
stages  were  as  a  scries  of  crucibles  in  which  successive  purifica- 
tions were  accomplished,  and  that  the  unseemly  struggles  still 
manifest  even  among  the  higher  nations  of  the  present  day  are 
but  a  continuation  of  the  processes  of  evolution  tending  upward 
to  final  results,  the  full  nature  and  significance  of  which  can 
now  only  be  surmised. 

It  will  not  be  claimed  that  Morgan  has  said  the  last  word 
regarding  the  diversified  and  intricate  subjects  that  he  ventured 
to  discuss,  but  he  has  said  the  first  word  on  many  problems 
that  will  not  be  fully  solved  for  generations  to  come.  He  found 
the  vast  domain  of  American  ethnology  practically  unexplored, 
and  ventured  boldly  into  pathways  hitherto  wholly  untrodden. 
That  the  first  hasty  survey  should  have  failed  to  reveal  to  him 
in  their  true  relations  and  full  significance  all  the  diversified 
phenomena  with  which  lie  had  to  deal  proves  only  that  he  was 
human  and  that  the  field  of  labor  is  almost  limitless. 

Whatsoever  the  final  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  great 
problems  with  which  he  battled,  howsoever  far  away  he  may 
have  been  at  times  misled  by  the  tendency  to  generalize  too 
broadly  on  incomplete  observations,  he  must  always  remain  an 
heroic  figure  on  the  threshold  of  the  -dawning  science  of  primi- 
tive human   institutions. 

Although  not  possessed  of  great  wealth,  Morgan  desired  to 
contribute  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  progress  of  his  kind 
and  bequeathed  the  better  part  of  his  fortune  to  the  University 
of  Rochester  "for  female  education  of  high  grade  in  the  city 
of  Rochester  under  the  management  of  the  trustees  of  the  said 
University." 

Morgan  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  Section  of 
Anthropology  in  the  American  xVssociation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  at  the  meeting  held  in  Detroit  in  1875,  and 
was  made  first  chairman  of  that  sect  ion.  In  1879  be  became 
President  of  the  Association  and  presided  over  its  meetings  in 
Boston  tlu.-  following  year.  His  home  in  Rochester  contained 
a    fine    library    and    was    frequented    by    some    of    the    leading 
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scholars  of  the  time;  and  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
literary  Club*  of  his  period  and  locality. 

In  stature  he  was  of  medium  height  and  well  proportioned. 
He  was  energetic  and  active,  alert  in  manner  and  cheerful  in 
disposition;  an  agreeable  companion,  easily  approached,  and 
always  helpful  to  those  in  need  of  advice  and  instruction. 

Having  lived  a  singularly  varied  yet  stainless  life,  Morgan 
died  at  his  home  in  Rochester  on  December  17,  1881,  and  was 
buried  in  Mount  Hope  Cemetery  in  that  city. 


*  See  history  of  "The  Pundit  Club,"  by  Dr.  William  Carey  Morey,  printed 
in  this  volume,  pp.  99-126. 

Note — As  the  principal  speaker  at  the  Morgan  Centennial  Celebration, 
held  at  Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  June  10,  1919,  Dr.  Roland  B.  Dixon, 
of  Peabody  Museum,  Harvard  University,  delivered  an  illuminating  address 
upon  "Some  Aspects  of  the  Scientific  Work  of  Lewis  Henry  Morgan. " 

Dr.  Dixon  gave  first  place  to  "Systems  of  Consanguinity,"  which  he 
analyzed.  He  also  placed  high  value  on  "The  League",  as  well  as  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's revelation  of  the  essential  unity  of  the  Aztecs,  Incas,  and  all  American 
Indians.  This  address  is  published,  Vol.  I,  No.  3,  p.  9,  Lewis  H.  Morgan 
Chapter,  Researches  and  Transactions. 


Memorial  Tribute  to  Lewis  Henrv 

Morgan 

By  ARTHUR  C.  PARKER,  PH.  D. 

Note— The  Lewis  H.  Morgan  Chapter  of  the  New  York  State  Areheological  Association, 
of  which  Chapter  Mr.  Alvin  H.  Dewey  was  the  founder,  instituted  the  custom  of  placing  a 
wreath  upon  the  grave  of  Mr.  Morgan,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  each  year  upon  his 
birthday,  November  twenty-first.  In  1916,  the  ninety-eighth  birthday,  Dr.  Arthur  C,  Parker, 
N.  Y.  State  Archeolcgist,  was  the  chief  speaker,  delivering  the  following  address. 

Eccegi  monument um   acre  perennius — Horace 

Mankind  has  walked  down  through  the  ages  over  a  custom- 
beaten  trail  hedged  in  by  the  towering  walls  of  ignorance  and 
apathy.  As  a  mass  mankind  has  looked  neither  to  the  right 
nor  to  the  left,  and  when  it  has  looked  at  all  it  has  been  either 
forward  or  backward.  Now  and  again,  however,  there  has  come 
along  the  rutted  road  a  man  who  dared  to  think,  and  who,  be- 
cause he  observed,  compared  and  reasoned,  found  new  gateways 
that  pierced  the  walls  and  showed  vistas  of  better  things  for 
humanity.  Some  of  these  clear  thinking  men  have  been  soldiers 
of  liberty,  some  priests  of  religion,  and  some  students  of  science. 

We  ought  never  to  forget  these  pioneers  who  have  pointed 
out  new  fields  beyond  our  former  narrow  visions,  for  they  have 
as  truly  given  new  worlds  to  the  human  mind  as  the  discoverers 
of  new  lands  upon  the  globe  have  given  new  places  of  habita- 
tion. The  discoverers  of  new  gateways  to  knowledge  have 
enlarged  the  range  of  human  experience  and  given  man  a  more 
complete  understanding  of  himself  and  the  world  wherein  he 
lives,  thereby  contributing  directly  to  life's  potentialities. 

Seldom  is  it  given  unto  one  man  to  open  one  gate  and  rarely 
is  there  one  who  opens  two.  But  if  the  discoverer  of  one  is 
honored  how  much  more  should  we  give  tributes  of  praise  to 
him  who  has  battered  down  two  barriers  and  cleared  the  path 
a  long  way  in. 

It  fell  the  lot  of  Lewis  IT.  Morgan  to  be  the  pioneer  of  two 
great    sciences, — sociology     and     ethnology. 
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Lewis  Morgan  see  into  these  twin  sciences  that  no  student  who 
came  a'fterward  has  written  without  acknowledging  his  debt  to 
Morgan  and  making  substantial  quotations  from  Morgan's 
works. 

Charles  T.  Porter,  who  knew  Morgan  well,  has  written  of 
him: 

"Mr.  Morgan  was  one  of  those  rare  men  of  restless  mental 
activity  and  immense  and  tireless  energy  who  literally  create 
their  own  environment;  turning  whatever  circumstances  they 
may  encounter  to  advantage  in  their  own  congenial  field  of 
achievement." 

It   is   William   Henry   Holmes   who   has   written: 

"It  will  not  be  claimed  that  Morgan  has  said  the  last  word 
regarding  the  diversified  and  intricate  subjects  that  he  ventured 
to  discuss,  but  he  has  said  the  first  word  on  many  problems 
that  will  not  be  fully  solved  for  generations  to  come.  Tie 
found  the  vast  domain  of  American  ethnology  practically 
unexplored,  and  ventured  boldly  into  pathways  hitherto 
wholly  untrodden.  .  .  .  He  must  always  remain  an  heroic 
figure  on  the  threshold  of  the  dawning  science  of  primitive 
human  institutions."  And  again,  Dr.  Holmes  says,  "Morgan 
was  a  man  of  exceptional  mental  endowments,  and  the  passion 
for  research  developed  early  in  his  career  knew  no  diminution 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  tireless  energy  and  great  tenacity 
of  purpose  are  attested  by  the  manner  in  which  he  pursued 
clues  that  by  seeming  accident  were  thrown  in  his  way." 

It  is  such  a  man  whose  memory  we  are  here  gathered  to 
honor.  We  are  but  a  small  company  but  we  represent  a 
greater  host  of  thinking  men  and  wornen  scattered  throughout 
the  civilized  world,  for  Morgan's  books  are  read  to-day  wher- 
ever minds  are  concentrated  upon  the  science  of  human  society. 

But,  representing  these  thousands,  we  the  few,  for  them  and 
for  ourselves,  lay  upon  his  grave  this  mortal  wreath  in  memory 
of  him  upon  whose  brow  in  immortality  there  rest  far  more 
imperishable  laurels. 


Note — Dr.  Arthur  C.  Parker  also  delivered  a  very  interesting  address, 
discussing  the  human  side  of  Mr.  Morgan,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  un- 
veiling of  a  bronze  tablet  as  part  of  the  Morgan  centennial  celebration  at 
Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  June  10,  1919.  This  address  is  published, 
Vol.  I,  No.  3.  p.  -23,  Lewis  H.  Morgan  Chapter,  Researches  and  Transactions. 


Lewis  Henry  Morgan's  Gifts  to  The 
University  of  Rochester 

By  DONALD  B.  GILCHRIST,  A.  B.,  B.  L.  S. 

Librarian  of  The  University 


By  his  will  Lewis  H.  Morgan  left  to  the  University  of  Roch- 
ester his  whole  estate  with  certain  restrictions,  and  the  Uni- 
versity Library  holds  at  the  present  time,  not  only  the  manu- 
scripts of  his  published  works  and  the  unpublished  manuscripts 
listed  herein,  but  a  considerable  collection  of  scrapbooks,  his 
private  library,  and  the  bookcases  which  lined  the  walls  of  his 
home  study ;  while  the  University  has  been  greatly  benefitted 
financially  from  the  estate. 

There  are  thirteen  folio  scrapbooks,  three  of  them  filled  with 
obituary  notices  from  Rochester  and  other  papers,  one  con- 
taining reviews  and  clippings  on  his  books,  and  one  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  Boston  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1880,  of  which  Morgan  was 
president,  containing  invitations,  newspaper  clippings,  pro- 
grammes, tickets,  and  correspondence  relating  to  the  meeting. 
The  remaining  eight  are  filled  with  letters  to  Morgan  from 
members  of  his  family,  notable  men  in  the  world  of  science,  from 
U.  S.  Consulates  and  Legations  from  all  over  the  world,  from 
missionaries,  from  politicians  and  government  officials  in  this 
country.  One  letter  from  a  banker  in  Michigan  suggests  that 
he  might  persuade  General  Grant  to  purchase  a  copy  of  the 
American  Beaver,  as  through  a  knowledge  of  it  the  General 
might  c:ain  the  vote  of  every  beaver  in  Michigan.  Some  have 
to  do  with  Wells  College,  of  which  Morgan  was  for  a  time  a 
trustee..  Many  of  them  have  to  do  with  his  books,  especially 
the  Systems  of  Consanguinity.  The  great  majority  of  them 
relate  to  his  studies,  upon  which  lie  apparently  kept  up  a 
voluminous  and  extended  correspondence  with  others  interested 
in  Hie  same  Held  of  research. 
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In  fact  it  was  through  research  of  this  sort  rather  than 
through  books  that  Morgan  gained  his  information.  His 
library  was  meager,  in  comparison  with  modern  standards, 
containing  very  little  on  the  American  Indian,  ethnology,  and 
anthropology,  many  volumes  of  the  Latin  poets,  government 
documents,  a  few  miscellaneous  books,  in  all  about  1200 
volumes. 

The  bookcases  which  lined  the  walls  of  his  private  study, 
and  which  now  contain  the  books  belonging  to  the  Fairchild 
Geological  Library  in  Sibley  Hall,  deserve  a  special  word. 
Morgan's  hobby  was  cabinet  making,  and  he  had  a  woodwork- 
ing shop  fitted  up  in  the  attic  of  his  home.  Here  he  made  and 
carved  the  great  bookcases  from  solid  walnut,  and  fitted  them 
with  plate  glass  doors.  In  addition  to  the  beading  character- 
istic of  the  seventies  the  cornices  are  ornamented  with  the 
carved  heads  of  animals  beautifully  done.  One  of  the  case*  is 
24  feet  in  length,  the  oilier  two  12  feet. 


Morgan  also  left  to  the  University  of  Rochester  a  small 
collection  of  minerals,  now  incorporated  with  the  Ward  collec- 
tion, a  small  but  choice  collection  of  Indian  relics,  mostly  of 
the  Iroquois  and  Senecas,  comprising  all  the  material  illus- 
trated in  The  League  of  the  Iroquois,  at  present  deposited  by 
the  LTniversity  with  the  Museum  of  The  llochester  Historical 
Society,  and  Ids  Beaver  collection,  now  housed  in  the  Eastman 
building  on  the  Campus.  The  Beaver  collection  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  being  the  material 
described  in  his  book  on  the  beaver  which  is  still  the  standard 
work  on  that  subject. 

The  estate  of  Morgan  and  his  wife  came  to  the  University 
only  after  a  long  and  laborious  litigation,  and  title  to  the 
property  was  not.  finally  confirmed  until  1909.  By  the  terms 
of  the  will,  the  principal  of  this  fund,  which  amounted  to  over 
$S5,000  was  to  be  kept  as  an  endowment,  the  income  to  be 
applied  for  providing  higher  education  for  young  women. 
Even  the  attorney's  fees,  amounting  to  $7,000  collected  by 
Charles  M.  Williams  who  conducted  the  case  for  the  University 
were  presented  by  Mr.  Williams,  $-1,000  being  set  aside  as 
endowment  for  scholarships  for  women,  and  $3,000  being  made 
"The  Lewis  H.  Morgan  Natural  History  Fund,"  the  income 
to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Professor  of  Biology, 
for  the  increase  of  the  Zoological  Museum,  or  for  the  purchase 
of  books  for  the  Department  of  Biology.  This  last  was  done 
in  view  of  Morgan's  special  interest  in  zoology  and  in  particular 
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his    pre-eminent    work    on    "The    American    Beaver    and    His 
Works." 

Thus  the  University  is  indebted  to  Lewis  H.  Morgan  in 
many  ways  and  would  again  acknowledge  that  indebtedness  in 
this  memorial  volume. 


Morgan  and  The  University  of  Rochester 

By  PRESIDENT  RUSH  RHEES 


The  name  of  Lewis  H.  Morgan  stands  for  one  of  the  fore- 
most men  who  has  ever  claimed  Rochester  as  a  home.  He  was 
a  good  lawyer  and  a  good  citizen,  but  he  was  pre-eminently  a 
man  of  scientific  mind  which  he  used  effectively  for  the  advance- 
ment of  human  knowledge  in  several  different  fields. 

The  range  of  his  interest  is  well  indicated  by  his  Studies  of 
the  American  Beaver,  the  History  of  the  League  of  the  Iro- 
quois, and  of  the  intricate  problems  of  Consanguinity  of  Races 
and  the  organization  of  the  Ancient  Society.  The  fact  that 
these  works  still  have  authoritative  values  indicates  the  sound- 
ness and  thoroughness  of  Mr.  Morgan's  investigations. 

The  University  of  Rochester  feels  highly  honored  to  be  the 
administrator  of  Mr.  Morgan's  desire  to  advance  the  higher 
education  of  women,  as  residuary  legatee  of  his  estate,  and 
also  as  the  possessor  of  his  library  and  archeologieal  collec- 
tions, for  his  name  adds  lustre  to  every  enterprise  with  which 
he  was  connected. 


r^-^ 


Bibliography  of  Lewis  H.  Morgan 

Compiled  at  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ROCHESTER 
By  DONALD  B.  GILCHRIST,  Librarian 


There  are  several  bibliographies  of  Lewis  H.  Morgan  in 
print  but  there  are  two  grounds  on  which  another  may  be  justi- 
fied. Those  available  are  selective  rather  than  comprehensive, 
and  the  unpublished  manuscripts  which  he  left  to  the  University 
of  Rochester  have  never  before  been  listed.  For  the  opportunity 
of  putting  the  manuscripts  in  shape  for  listing,  the  University 
is  indebted  to  Mr.  Edward  G.  Miner  of  Rochester,  who  has 
generously  assumed  the  expense  incident  thereto.  The  actual 
work  of  sorting  the  confused  mass  of  sheets  and  identifying 
them  with  the  published  works  has  been  done  by  Miss  Dorothy 
May  Wile,  A.  B.,  University  of  Rochester,  1923,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Librarian.  This  has  been  no  simple  task,  for 
Morgan  was  a  painstaking  and  careful  writer,  often  revising 
and  rewriting  whole  chapters  three  or  four  times  before  consid- 
ering a  draft  as  final,  and  carefully  preserving  the  various 
versions.  Much  of  his  work  on  "Ancient  Society,"  "The  League 
of  the  Iroquois,"  and  the  "Systems,"  was  used  before  being 
published,  as  papers  before  "The  Club,"*  various  historical  and 
scientific  societies  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  as  magazine 
articles.  This  has  in  some  cases  proved  puzzling,  and  the 
judgments  made  in  the  notes  may  be  considered  tentative  rather 
than  filial. 

For  the  list  of  published  works,  biographical  and  critical 
articles,  the  files  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  have  been  searched,  and  other  libraries, 
notably  the  New  York  Historical  Society  Library,  the  Roch- 
ester Historical  Societv  and  the  Reynolds  Librarv,  have  sub- 


*  See  history  of  "The  Pundit  Club,*1  by  Dr.  William  Carey  Morey,  this 
volume,  pp.  99-126. 
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mitted  lists  of  their  holdings.  Book  reviews  are  noted  when- 
ever they  have  come  to  our  attention,  but  no  systematic  search 
has  been  made  for  them.  Unless  otherwise  noted  all  the  items 
listed  below  are  available  in  the  University  of  Rochester 
Library. 


I.     PUBLICATIONS  OF  LEWIS  H.  MORGAN 
IN  BOOK  OR  MAGAZINE  FORM 

Aristomenes  the  Messenian,  by  a  new  contributor,  signed 
Aquarius.     The  Knickerbocker,  Jan.,  1843.     p.  25-30. 

Thoughts  at  Niagara,  by  Aquarius.  The  Knickerbocker,  Sept., 
1843.    p.  193-196. 

Mind  or  instinct,  an  inquiry  concerning  the  manifestation  of 
mind  by  the  lower  orders  of  animals,  by  Aquarius.  In  2 
parts.  The  Knickerbocker,  Nov.-Dec,  1843.  p.  414-20, 
507-15. 

Vision   of  Kar-is-ta-gi-a,  a  sachem  of  Cayuga,  by  Aquarius. 
The  Knickerbocker,  Sept.,  1844.    p.  238-245. 
Ms.  in  University  of  Rochester  Library. 

Letters  on  the  Iroquois,  by  Skenandoah,  addressed  to  Albert 
Gallatin,  president  of  N.  Y.  Historical  Society.  American 
Review:  Letters  1-3,  Am.  Rev.  5:177-190;  4-8,  Am.  Rev. 
5:242-257;  9-11,  Am.  Rev.  5:447-461;  12-13,  Am.  Rev. 
6:477-490;  14,  Am.  Rev.  6:626-633. 

Same.     In  N.  B.   Grains  "Olden  Time."     Pittsburg, 

1848.     2  v.     Rpprini.ecl  Robt.  Clark  &  Go.,  1876.      (Firs't 
11  letters  only.) 

Communication  concerning  the  Indian  collection.  N.  Y.  state 
museum  rept.  2.   (fo/l84S)   1849.    p.  81-83. 

Report  on  articles  given  to  the  Indian  collection.  N.  Y.  state 
museum  rept.  2.  (for  1848)  1849.  p.  84-91;  3  rev.  ed.  (for 
1849)    1850.    p.   63-95.    Colored  plates. 

Schedule  of  articles  obtained  from  Indians.  N.  Y.  state 
museum  rept.  3  rev.  ed.  (for  1849)  1850.  p.  59-62;  5  (for 
1851)   1852.     p.  51-54. 

Report  on  the  fabrics,  inventions,  implements  and  utensils  of 
the  Iroquois.  N.  Y.  state  museum  rept.  5  (for  1851)  1852. 
p.  67-117.     Colored  plates. 


2  v.  in  1. 

Same.     Rev.  ed.    N.  Y.  Dodd,  1922.     2v.ini. 

Diffusion  against  centralization,  a  lecture  delivered  before  the 
Rochester  Aethenaeum  and  Mechanics  Association.  Jan.  G, 
1S52.     Rochester,  Dewey,  1852. 

Laws  of  consanguinity  and  descent  of  the  Iroquois.  Rochester, 
1S52. 

Athenian  democracy.  A  review  of  "Public  economy  of  the 
Athenians,"  by  F.  Boekh,  in  two  pts.,  Berlin,  translated  by 
Lewis.     The  New  York  quarterly,  Oct.,  1853.    p.  341-367. 

Laws  of  descent  of  the  Iroquois.  A.  A.  A.  S.  Proceedings  of 
11th  meeting  at  Montreal,  Aug.,  1856.     Sec.  2,  p.  132-48. 

.  Same.     Cambridge,  Mass.     1858. 

Life  of  Mary  Jemison:  Deh-he-wa-mis,  by  J.  E.  Seaver.  4th 
ed.  with  geographical  and  explanatory  notes  by  Lewis  H. 
Morgan.  N.  Y.  Miller;  Rochester,  Dewey,  1856. 
Morgan  responsible  for  publisher's  note  dated  Rochester, 
March,  1856,  p.  7-9,  and  also  notes  in  appendix  V,  p.  300- 
312. 

All  subsequent  editions  of  this  work  carry  the  notes  written 
by  Mr.  Morgan,  the  authorship  of  which  is  formally 
acknowledged  in  the  preface  of  the  7th  ed.,  N.  Y.  Putnam, 
1910. 

Two  circular  letters  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  identifying 
the  svstem  of  consanguinity  of  the  North  American  Indians 
with  that  of  certain  peoples  of  Asia.     Headed  Rochester, 
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An  abbreviation  of  this  article  in  Stryker's  American  regis- 
ter and  magazine,  v.  4.     July,  1850.     Trenton,  N.  J. 
List  of  Articles  manufactured  by  Indians  of  Western  New 
York  and  Canada  West.     Catlg.  of  Cabinet  of  Natl.  His- 
tory.    Albany.     1853. 

League  of  the  Ho-de-no-sau-nee  or  Iroquois.     Rochester,  Sage 
&  Co. ;  N.  Y.,  M.  H.  Newman  &  Co.     1851. 

Same.     Lond.  Chapman,  1851. 

Same.    New  ed. ;  ed.  and  annot.  by  H.  M.  Llovd.   N.  Y. 

Dodd,  1902.     2  v.     (Reviewed  in  Nation  78  :362-363.    Nov. 
3,  1904.) 

Same.     New  ed.  with  added  matter.     N.  Y.  Dodd,  1904. 
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Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  Jan.,  1859,  and  Oct.  1,  1859, 
respectively. 

Contents:  Letter  1  requests  investigation  of  systems  of 
consanguinity  among  tribes  of  North  American  Indians  and 
includes  "Laws  of  consanguinity  and  descent  of  the  Iro- 
quois"; Letter  2  requests  systems  of  consanguinity  among 
peoples  of  Asia,  Africa,  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  Mexico  and 
South  America. 

Indian  mode  of  bestowing  and  changing  names.  A.  A.  A.  S. 
Proceedings  of  13th  meeting  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  Aug., 
1859.     p.  3-10-342. 

Circular  in  reference  to  degrees  of  relationship  among  different 
nations.  Smithsonian  Institution.  Miscellaneous  collec- 
tions, v.  2,  art.  10,  p.  34.     Jan.,  1860. 

The  migrations  of  the  Indian  family.  Paper  read  before  the 
Albany  Institute,  28  Feb.,  1862.  Brief  digest  in  their 
Transactions  4  :299. 

Suggestions  for  proposed  ethnological  map  of  North  America. 
Letter  in  Smithsonian  Institution,  Annual  report  for  1861. 
37th  Congress,  2d   sess.     House  Misc.  Docs.   77:397-398. 

Conjectural  solution  of  the  origin  of  the  classificatory  system 
of  relationship.     Acadernv  of  Arts  and  Sciences.     Proceed- 
ings 7:436-477.     1865-68. 
Read  at  the  monthly  meeting,  Feb.  11,  1868. 

Stone  and  bone  implements   of  the  Arickarees.      N.  Y.   State 
Museum  rept.  21   (for  1867)  1871.     p.  25-46. 
Ms.  in  University  of  Rochester  Library. 

The  American  beaver  and  his  work.  Phil.  Lippincott,  1868. 
Final  ms.,  preliminary  draft,  and  drawings  for  illustrations 
in  University  of  Rochester  Library.  The  final  ms.  lacks 
Chapter  II,  "Anatomy  of  beaver,"  and  Appendix  A,  both 
written  by  W.  W.  Ely. 

Reviewed  bv  Jefferies  Wvman  in  the  Nation  6:176,  Feb. 
27,  1868;  and  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  21 :512,  April,  1868. 

Seven  cities  of  Cibola.  North  American  Review  108:457-498. 
Apr.,  1869. 

Final  ms.  in  Universitv  of  Rochester  Library. 
Reviewed  in  Nation  8:358-359.  Mav  6,  1869. 
Corrected  in   Nation  8:375.     May   13,  1869. 

Indian    migrations.       North    American    Review    109:391-442, 
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Oct.,  1869;  110:33-82,  Jan.,  1870. 

Included  in  W.  W.  Beach's  "Indian  miscellany."     Albany, 

MunsL'U,  1877.     p.  158-257. 

Forms  Pt.  IV  of  "Systems  of  consanguinity." 

Final  pas.  in  University  of  Rochester  Library. 

Systems  of  consanguinity  and  affinity  of  the  human  family. 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Contributions  to  knowledge,  v. 
17,  art.  2.     1870. 

■ Same,  reprinted.     Smithsonian  Institution,  1871. 


Ms.  and  circulars  concerning  work  in  University  of  Roch- 
ester Library.  Ms.  is  complete  except  for  Tables  I,  II  and 
III,  and  contains  a  Pt.  IV  which  was  omitted  in  publication. 
Contents  of  Pt.  IV  is  as  follows:  1,  Architecture  of  Ameri- 
can aborigines  (same  as  article  of  that  name)  ;  2,  Indian 
migrations  (like  articles  in  North  American  Review,  1869- 
70,  and  in  Beach's  Miscellany)  ;  3,  Dance  as  an  institution; 
4,  Dedication  to  his  children. 

Reviews  :  On  the  development  of  relationship,  by  Sir  John 
A.  Lubbock,  in  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Feb.  14,  1871,  p.  1-29. 

Oxford.  Pub.  1871?  p.  497-498.  (From  an  unidentified 
periodical.) 

Australian  kinship,  from  the  original  memoranda  of  Rev.  Lori- 
mer  Fison.  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Pro- 
ceedings,  v.  8:412-438.     Mar.  12,  1872. 

Ratio  of  human  progress.     Paper  read  before  the  A.  A.  A.  S., 
Detroit  meeting,  1875.     Published  as  Chapter  2  of  Ancient 
Society. 
Referred  to  in  A.  A.  A.  S.  Proceedings  ;  1875,  p.  334. 

Arts  of  subsistence;  a  paper  read  before  the  A.  A.  A.  S.,  24th 
meeting,  Detroit,  1875.  A.  A.  A.  S.  Proceedings,  1875. 
p.  274-282. 

Ethnical  periods;  a  paper  read  before  the  A.  A.  A.  S.,  24th 
meeting  at  Detroit,  Aug.,  1875.     A.  A.  A.  S.     Proceedings, 
1875.     p.  266-274. 
Reported  in  N.  Y.  Tribune,  Aug.  17,  1875. 

Factory  system  for  Indian  reservations.  Nation  23 :5S-59. 
July  27,  1876. 

Houses  of  the  mound  builders.  North  American  Review  123:60- 
85.     July,  1876. 
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The  Hue-and-cry  against  the  Indians.  Letter  on  the  Custer 
massacre.    -Nation. 23:40-41.     July  20,  1876. 

Montezuma's  dinner.  North  American  Review  122:265-308. 
Apr.,  1876.  A  critical  answer  to  v.  2  of  H.  II.  Bancroft's 
"Civilized  nations." 

Iroquois  Gens,  Iroquois  Phratry,  Iroquois  Tribe,  Iroquois  Con- 
federacy. Papers  (4)  read  before  the  A.  A.  A.  S.,  Buffalo 
meeting,  1876.  A.  A.  A.  S.  Proceedings,  1876.  p.  340. 
Printed  in  Ancient  Society. 

Ancient  society;  or,  Researches  in  the  lines  of  human  progress. 
N.  Y.  Holt,  1877  ;  re-issued,  1878  ;  id.,  new  edn.,  reprint, 
1907. 

Same.     Lond.  Macmillan,  1877. 


foreign  languages.     Not  in  U.  of  R.  library 

Indian  question  in  1878.  Nation  27:332-333 
Letter  dated  Xov.  22.  187S,  recommends  a 
affairs." 

Kfimilaroi  &  Kurnai     .     .     .     bv  L.  Fison  ai 


Xov. 
Dept. 

28,  1878. 
of  Indian 

A.  VS 

\  Howj 

tt, 

— Same.      Charles  II.  Kerr  Sz  Co.,  Chicago,  several  low- 
priced  edns.,  differing  dates. 

Final  ms.  and  preliminary  drafts  in  University  of  Rochester 
Library.  Final  ms.  contains  table,  "Order  of  growth  in 
barbarism,"  which  was  not  included  in  published  work. 
Reviewed  b}T  Edward  B.  Taylor  in  Academy  (London) 
14:67-68,  July  20,  1878;  in  American  Antiquarian  1:118- 
119;  in  American  Socialist,  Xov.  15  and  22,  1877;  in 
Athenaeum,  Dec.  29,  1877:  867-68;  in  Atlantic  Monthly 
40:374-377,  Sept.,  1877;  in  Feuilleton  de  la  Republique 
Francaise,  Xov.  2,  1877,  by  Flie  Reclus  ;  in  Frank  Leslie's 
Illustrated  Newspaper,  Julv  27,  1878,  p.  346;  in  Nation 
25:92-93,  107-108/ Aug.  9  and  16,  1877  (reprinted  in 
Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle,  Aug.  24  and  2.5,  1877)  ; 
in  Xew  York  Evening  Post,  no  date;  in  Xew  York  Times, 
May  19  and  Aug.  12,  1877;  in  Xew  York  Tribune,  May 
12,'l877;  in  Penn  Monthly,  Feb.,  1879,  p.  115-125  (ex- 
cerpt from  this  in  the  Christian  Register,  Feb.  15,  1879)  ; 
in  the  Saturday  Review,  Jan.  5,  1878,  p.  19-20,  by  Sir 
John  Lubbock ;  and  in  the  Woman's  Journal,  Xov.  10,  1877, 
by  Rebecca  XT.  Hazard. 

Same.    Translated  into  Russian,  1900.     Also  into  other 
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with  an  introduction  by  L.  H.  Morgan.    Milbournc,  Robert- 
son, 1880. 
Introduction,  p.  1-30. 

Statement  concerning  objects  of  an  expedition  to  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona,  and  of  one  subsequently  to  Yucatan  and 
Central  xVmerica.  Presented  to  the  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute 01  America  by  L.  H.  Morgan,  March,  1880.  n.  pub. 
1880. 

Reprinted,  in  part,  in  J.  W.  Powell's  Introduction  to  the 
study  of  Indian  languages.  2d  ed.  Wash.  Govt.  pr.  off. 
1880.    p.  21-22. 

On  the  ruins  of  a  stone  pueblo  on  the  Animas  River  in  New 
Mexico ;  with  a  ground  plan.  Peabody  museum  of  Ameri- 
can archaeology  and  ethnology.  12th  report.  Cambridge, 
1880.    v.  2,  no.' 3:536- 556. 

This  paper  read  to  the  A.  A.  A.  S.  at  the  St.  Louis  meeting, 
Aug.,  1878,  and  referred  to  as  "Observations  on  the  San 
Juan  River  district  as  an  important  ancient  seat  of  village 
Indian  life,"  in  A.  A.  A.  S.  Proceedings  1878,  p.  339, 
but  not  printed. 

Response  as   President   of  the  A.   A.   A.   S.   to   Mayor   F.   0. 

Prince's  welcome  to  Boston.     A.  A.  A.  S.     Proceedings  of 
29th  meeting,  1880,  at  Boston,    p.  71-3-745. 
Also  in  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  Aug.  26,  1880. 

Study  of  the  houses  of  the  American  aborigines  with  sugges- 
tions for  the  exploration  of  the  ruins  of  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  the  valley  of  the  San  Juan  and  in  Yucatan  and 
Central  America.  Archaeological  Institute  of  America. 
1st  annual  report.  Camb.  1880.  p.  27-80. 
The  University  of  Rochester  Library  copy,  from  Morgan's 
library,  has  his  corrections  and  marginal  notes  in  his  own 
hand. 

Houses  and  house  life  of  American  aborigines.     Contributions 


Ms.  in  University  of  Rochester  Library. 
Reviewed  by  J.  W.  Powell  in  IT.  S.  Bureau  of  American 
ethnology,  2d  annual  report  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
1S80-8L     IT.  S.  Govt.  pr.  oft.  1883,  p.  xviii-xx. 

Letter  to  the  A.  A.  A.  S.     A.  A.  A.  S.     Proceedings  of  30th 
meeting,  Cincinnati,  Aug.,  1881.      p.  365. 


to  North  American  ethnology,  v.  1.     Wash.    1881. 
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"...  There  is  no  discredit  in  being  able  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  my  time  for  labor  has  passed.  .  .  .  It  is 
with  a  pang  of  regret  that  I  bid  adieu  to  the  meetings  of 
the  Association,  which  have  been  such  a  source  of  delight 
for  so  many  years      .      .      ." — Lewis  H.  Morgan. 

II.     UNPUBLISHED  MANUSCRIPTS  FROM  MORGAN'S 

PEN  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ROCHESTER 

LIBRARY 

An  address  on  non-resistance,  delivered  before  the  members  of 
the  Aurora  Lyceum,  April  7,  18-10.     29  p. 

Essay  on  geology,  Aurora,  June  7,  1841.     25  p. 

Essay  on  the  history  and  genius  of  the  Grecian  race,  delivered 
before  the  students  of  Cayuga  Academy  on  Monday  even- 
ing, y,o\.  8,  18-11.     34  p. 

An  address  on  temperance  pronounced  at  Tuppers  Corners  on 
Sunday,  Aug.  21,  1842.     Aurora,  Aug.  20,  1842.     21  p. 

An  address  on  temperance  delivered  by  invitation  at  Geneva, 
May  5,  1843;  also  at  Spring  Port,  May  14,  1843.     27  p. 

An  address  by  Skenandoah  delivered  on  the  second  anniversary 
of  the  We-vo  Hao-de-za-da-na  Ha-de-naw-saw-nee,  Aurora, 
August  9,  1843.     24  p. 

An  address  on  temperance  delivered  at  Scipio  on  Sunday  even- 
ing, Dec.  10,  1843.     29  p. 

Copy  of  an  address  read  bv  Skenandoah  at  the  monthly  coun- 
cil of  the  Cayugas,  April  17,  1844.     11  p. 

An  address  read  by  Skenandoah  before  the  Gue-u-gv.eh-o-noh, 
Aurora,  April  17,  1844.     17  p. 

Iroquois,  Grand  order  of  the.  Form  of  initiation  adopted  at 
the  anniversary  of  the  Grand  order  of  the  Iroquois.  Aurora, 
Aug.  9,  1844.     (Morgan,  Lewis  Henry,  collector.) 

Cayuga  -nation — White  deer  tribe.  Schedule  of  the  warriors 
to  Aug.  13,  1846.  No.  12.  (Morgan,  Lewis  Henry,  col- 
lector.) 

Cayuga  nation — Wolf  tribe.  Schedule  of  the  warriors  up  to 
Aug.  14,  1845.   No.  76.    (Morgan,  Lewis  Henry,  collector.) 

Schedule  of  the  warriors  from  Aug.  14,  1845,  to  Aug. 

13,  1840.     No.  IS. 
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Oneida  nation.     Census  of  the  tAvo  tribes  of  the  Oneidas.     No. 
20.     (Morgan,  Lewis  Henry,  collector.) 
Dates  of  initiation  range  from  June,  1844,  to  June,  1845. 

The  Onondaga  nation:  their  New  Year's  feast,  the  sacrifice  of 
the  white   dog,  their   dances,   their   present   condition,   the 
school  lately  established  among  them,  with  a  few  reflections, 
n.  d.  16  p. 
Note  on  back:    "Address  before  Order  of  the  Iroquois." 

Political  organization  of  the  Onondaga  nation,  n.  d.  15  p. 
Contains  "The  origin  of  the  confederacy." 

Seneca  nation.  Names  of  Seneca  chiefs  and  headmen  who 
signed  the  treaty  by  which  they  conveyed  away  their  lands 
in  western  New  York.  n.  d.  (Morgan,  Lewis  Henry,  col- 
lector.) 

Seneca  nation — Beaver  tribe.  Schedule  of  the  chief  warriors. 
Canandaigua,  Aug.  14,  1845.  No.  15.  (Morgan,  Lewis 
Henry,  collector.) 

Seneca  nation — Turtle  tribe.  Special  form  of  initiation  adopt- 
ed at  the  monthly  council  of  the  Turtle  sachemship  of  the 
Senecas.  Moon  of  Te-ah-noat-n-sh,  7th  day,  1845.  (Mor- 
gan, Lewis  Henry,  collector.) 

Seneca  nation — Turtle  tribe.  Ilules  and  orders  of  the  Coun- 
cils of  the  T.  T.  S.  N.  (Morgan,  Lewis  Henrv,  collector.) 
n.  d. 

Seneca  nation — Turtle  tribe.  Constitutional  resolution  9. 
May   18,   1846.      (Morganr  Lewis   Henry,   collector.) 

Seneca  nation — Turtle  tribe.  Record  of  the  names  of  the  war- 
riors and  chiefs.  Aug.  13,  1846.  (Morgan,  Lewis  Henry, 
collector.) 

Seneca  nation — White  deer  tribe.  Names  of  the  officers.  1845. 
(Morgan,  Lewis  Henry,  collector.) 

Seneca  nation — Wolf  tribe.  Census.  Waterloo,  N.  Y.  Jan. 
25,  1846.     (Morgan,  Lewis  Henry,  collector.) 

The  Indian  trail  from  the  Central  council  fire  at  Onondaga  to 
the  council  fire  at  Buffalo  Creek,     n.  d.     3  p. 

Address  by  Sktmandoah  on  the  geography  and  trails  of  the 
Ho-de-no-sau-nee,  delivered  August  13,  IS  16.  before  the 
Council  of  delegates  of  the  new  confederacy  of  the  Iroquois, 
at  Aurora,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.     06  p. 
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Iroquois,  New  confederacy  of  the.  Constitution  of  the  new 
Confederacy  of  the  Iroquois  adopted  at  the  4th  annual 
council.  Sr-is-gak-nah  13,  1846.  6  p.  (Morgan,  Lewis 
Henry,  collector.) 

Iroquois,  New  Confederacy  of  the.  Laws  of  the  New  Con- 
federacy of  the  Iroquois  adopted  at  the  fourth  annual  coun- 
cil, Aurora,  Aug.  14,  1846.  (Morgan,  Lewis  Llenry,  col- 
lector.) 

A  sketch  embracing  the  doings  and  facts  obtained  at  the  grand 
council  of  the  Iroquois,  held  at  the  council  house  of  the 
Senecas  on  the  reservation  in  Genesee  County,  State  of 
New  York,  Oct.  1,  2,  and  3,  1845.     30  p. 

Address  by  Skenandoah  on  the  government  and  institutions 
of  the  Iroquois,  delivered  before  the  Turtle  Tribe  of  the 
Nun-da-wa-ro-noh  at  the  falls  of  the  Genesee  before  the 
monthly  council,  Nov.  T,  1845.  Read  before  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  April  6,  1846.  33  p. 
The  same  as  Constitutional  Government  of  the  Six  Nations. 
Paper  read  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  April 
7,  1846,  noted  in  New  York  Historical  Society  Proceed- 
ings, 1846,  p.  23.     Original  in  Reynolds  Library. 

Horatius  Flaccus,  Quintus.  Translation  of  the  Art  of  poetry: 
Epistle  to  the  Pisos.  Rochester,  Oct.,  1847.  14  p.  (Mor- 
gan, Lewis   Henry,  tr.) 

Horatius  Flaccus,  Quintus.  Satires.  Book  1,  satire  5.  4  p. 
(Morgan,  Lewis   Henry,   tr.) 

Horatius  Flaccus,  Quintus.     Odes.     Lib.  1:  iv  and  xii ;  Lib.  3: 
xiii.  xxviii  and  xxx  ;  Lib.  4:  v,  vi  and  xii.     Epoden  lib.:  vii 
and  xv.      14  p.      (Morgan,  Lewis  Henry,  tr.) 
Epoden  lib. :  vii  dated  Aug.  5,  1846. 

Ovidius  Naso,  Publius.  Epistle  of  Paris  to  Helen.  Trans- 
lated from  the  16th  epistle  of  Ovid.  Heroides,  76th  page. 
Rochester,  Nov.  19,  1847.  9  p.  (Morgan,  Lewis  Henry, 
tr.) 

Cicero,  Marcus  Tullius.  Translations  from  De  natura  deorum. 
Rook  1.  Aurora,  July  20,  1S49.  8  p.  (Morgan,  Lewis 
Henry,  tr.) 

Cicero,  Marcus  Tullius.  The  Syllogism  of  Aristotle  as  ex- 
plained by  Cicero:  De  invention'/,  cap.  34  and  3-5.  2  p. 
(Morgan,  Lewis  Henry,  tr.) 
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Cicero,  Ma  re  as  Tullius.  Translation  of  the  concluding  part 
of  the  4th  and  the  first  part  of  the  5th  chapter  of  the  1st 
hook  of  "Cicero  de  inventione."  2  p.  (Morgan,  Lewis 
Henry,  tr.) 

Cicero,  Marcus  Tullius.  Book  first  of  the  Books  of  rhetoric 
of  an  unknown  author.  To  C.  Herennius.  14  p.  (Morgan, 
Lewis  Henry,  tr.) 

On  the  territorial  limits,  geographical  names  and  trails  of  the 
Indians.  A  paper  read  before  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  May  4,  1817.  With  an  Indian  map  of  Ho-De-No- 
Sau-Nee-Geh.  .  .  .  52  p.  2  fold,  maps,  Q. 
Original  ms.  in  the  archives  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society.  A  photostatic  negative  copy  in  the  University  of 
Rochester  Library. 
See  X.  Y.  Historical  Soc.  Proceedings  18-17,  p.  64:-65. 

The  Andes.  15  p.  Paper  read  before  "The  Club,"  Dec.  19, 
1854. 

Animal  psychology.  Read  before  "The  Club,"  Apr.  7,  1857. 
35  p. 

The  laws  of  descent  of  the  Iroquois.  Read  before  "The  Club," 
Feb.  23,  1S58.     31  p.  i.  e.,  35  p. 

Origin  and  results  of  "The  Club."     Read  Oct.  5,  1858.     14  p. 

Agassiz.      Theorv   of   the   diverse   origin   of   the   human    race. 
L   Read  before  "The  Club,"  May  16,  1859.     24  i.e.,  25  p. 

System  of  consanguinity  of  the  red  race  in  its  relations  to 
ethnology.  Read  before  the  Association  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  Springfield,  Aug.,  1859.     23  p. 

Discussion  of  the  feasibility  of  organizing  a  Rochester  Academy 
of  Science.   Read  before  "The  Club,"  .March  27,  18G0.    10  p. 

Memoir  of  Calvin  Huson,  Jr.  Read  before  "The  Club,"  Nov. 
5,  1861  ;  id.,  read  before  The  Rochester  Historical  Society,*' 
March  31,  1862.     33  i.e.,  36  p. 

Speech  on  the  Albany  Basin  in  the  Senate,  Feb.,  1869.  17  p. 
(Not  in  L.  H.  M.'s  hand-writing.) 

The  seven  cities  of  Cibola,  read  before  "The  Club,"  June  1, 
1809.     51  p. 

*  The  Rochester  Historical  Society  here  referred  to  was  that  organization 
incorporated  by  Mr.  Morgan,  L.  186  i,  Cli.  2"s.  See  Volume  I,  ublicati  n 
Fund  Scries,  pp.  9-10; 


Gilchrist,  Donald  B.  Morgan's  gifts  to  the  University  of 
Rochester,  in  money,  ins.,  and  materials.  Also  Bibliog- 
raphy, listing  unpublished  rns.  Printed  in  Publication  Fund 
Series,  Rochester  Historical  Society,  v.  II,  Rochester,  1923. 
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Pages  10-19,  32  and  41  missing. 

Genesis  of  human  development;  original  draft.  July  18,  1872. 
15  p. 

Architecture  of  the  American  aborigines.  Sec.  I,  Northern 
and  partially  village  Indians;  II,  Village' Indians  of  New 
Mexico,  Mexico,  and  Central  America.  Paper  read  before 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
Portland  Meeting,  1874.  (Paper  not  printed.) 
See  proceedings  of  1873  p.  408. 

Erodephecin  society,  Aurora,  N.  Y.  Constitution,  n.  d.  10  p. 
Lewis  Morgan's  name  heads  list  of  members. 

The  condition  moral  and  political  of  Europe  and  America, 
n.  d.    43  p.     On  back:  "Le  nrystere." 

Vision  of  Kanstagia,  a  sachem  of  Cayuga,  by  Skenandoah. 
n.  d.   10  p. 

III.     BIOGRAPHICAL  AND  CRITICAL  WORKS  ON 
LEWIS  H.  MORGAN 

Bancroft,  Hubert  Howe.  The  Early  American  Chroniclers. 
San  Francisco,  18S3.  A  defense  of  the  author's  historical 
work  against  the  criticism  of  Lewis  Henry  Morgan  and 
others'.     Not  in  U.  of  R.  Library. 

Crapsey,  Algernon  Sydney,  I).  D.  Lewis  Henry  Morgan — 
Scientist,  Philosopher,  Humanist.  Publication  Fund  Series, 
Rochester  Historical  Society,  v.  II,  Rochester,  1923.  Re- 
printed as  a  pamphlet.  Rochester,  1923. 

Dewey,  Charles  A.  Life  of  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  with  personal 
reminiscences.  Read  before  a  joint  meeting  of  The  Roch- 
ester Historical  Society  and  The  Rochester  Academy  of 
Science,  Nov.  29,  1915;  id.,  published  in  The  Post  Express, 
Nov.  23,  1918.  Revised  and  published  in  Publication  Fund 
Series,  Rochester  Historical  Society,  v.  II,  Rochester,  1923. 

Dixon,  Roland  B.  Some  Aspects  of  the  Scientific  Work  of 
Lewis  Henry  Morgan.  Address  at  Wells  College.  See 
Morgan  Centennial  Celebration. 
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Hart,  Charles  Henry.  Memoir  of  Lewis  H.  Morgan  of  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.  Head  before  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian 
Societv  of  Philadelphia,  Thursday  evening,  May  4,  1882. 
Phil.,  *1883.     12  p.     Not  in  U.  of  R.  Library/ 

Holmes,  W.  H.  Biographical  memoir  of  Lewis  Henry  Morgan, 
1818-1S81  ;  read  before  the  National  Academy  of  Science, 
Nov.  20,  1907. 

In  National  Academy  of  Science,  Biographical  memoirs, 
1909,  v.  6,  p.  219-239.  Portrait  and  bibliography,  p.  237- 
239. 

Reprinted  as  a  pamphlet. 

Same  title,  contributed  for  Publication  Fund  Series,  Roch- 
ester Historical  Society,  v.  II,  Rochester,  1923. 

Iroquois  Twentieth  Century  Ceremony  of  Appreciation.  Being 
an  account  of  exercises  held  at  Morgan's  tomb.  Morgan 
Chapter  Researches,  v.  II,  ^<o.  4.      27  p.     Rochester,  1921. 

Lang,  Andrew  Family.     In  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  11th 
ed.     10:159-160." 
Morgan's  account  of  relationship  discussed. 

MacMiilan,  Kerr  D.,  President  of  Wells  College.  Acceptance 
of  bronze  tablet,  on  behalf  of  Wells  College.  See  Morgan 
Centennial  Celebration. 

Mcllvaine,  J.  H.,  D.  D.  Life  and  works  of  L.  H.  Morgan, 
an  address  at  his  funeral.  Rochester,  1882.  31  p.  Not 
in  L".  of  R.  Library.  Reprinted,  League  of  Iroquois,  1904 
edn.,  p.  1G7;  id.,  Publication  Fund  Series,  Rochester  His- 
torical  Society,  v.   II,   Rochester,   1923. 

McLennan,  John  F.  Mr.  Morgan's  conjectural  solution  of 
the  origin  of  the  classificatory  system  of  relationship.  In 
bis  Studies  in  ancient  history.     Lond.,  18S6.     p.  249-270. 

Memorial  to  Lewis  Henry  Morgan.  Science  n.  s.  49:163. 
Feb.  14,  1919. 

Morgan  centennial  celebration,  Wells  college,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 
Being  an  account  of  the  proceedings  and  the  text  of  the 
addresses  delivered  by  R.  B.  Dixon,  K.  D.  MacMiilan  and 
A.  C.  Parker.  Rochester,  1919.  31  p.  front,  (port.) 
plates,  O.  New  York  State  Archeological  Association,  Lewis 
H.  Morgan  chapter,  Researches  and  Transactions,  v.  I, 
No.  3. 

Morgan,  L.  II.  Portrait.  In  New  England  magazine  n.  s. 
24:3(5.     Mar.,  1901. 
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Obituary.     In  The  Academy,  Lond.     Jan.  7,  18S1.    v.  2,  p.  13. 

Obituary  notice  and  biographical  sketch.  In  Nation  33 :  493-4. 
Decf  22,  1881. 

Parker,' Arthur  C,  Ph.D.  A  Memorial  Tribute  to  Lewis  Henry 
Morgan.  Delivered  at  the  grave  on  the  98th  anniversary 
of  Morgan's  birth.  Printed  in  Publication  Fund  Series, 
Rochester  Llistorical  Society,  v.  II,  1923,  p.  77. 
Address  at  Wells  College.  Sec  Morgan  Centennial  Celebra- 
tion. 

Parker,  Mrs,  Jane  Marsh.  Rochester:  a  story  historical. 
Rochester,  1884.     p.  302-304. 

Peck,  William  F.  History  of  Rochester.  Syracuse,  1884. 
p.  168-169. 

Powell,  J.  W.  Sketch  of  Lewis  H.  Morgan.  In  Popular  Science 
Monthly  18:114-121.  1880.  A  portrait,  frontispiece  to 
v.  18. 

Putnam,  F.  W.  Obituary  notice.  In  Peabody  museum.  Re- 
port for  1882,  v.  3,  p.  72-73.     Camb.  1880-86. 

Rhees,  Rush.  President  of  LT.  of  R.  Morgan  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester.  Printed  in  Publication  Fund  Series, 
Rochester  Historical  Society,  v.  II,  Rochester,  1923,  p.  81. 

Seiiliere,  Ernest.     Lewis  H.  Morgan  et  la  philosophic  maxiste 
de  Phistoire  by  E.  S.     Not  in  U.  of  R.  Library. 
In  Revue  Germanique,  tome  3.     1907. 

Sketch  of  the  room  where  the  distinguished  scientist  lives  among 
his  books.  In  Sunday  Morning  Herald,  Rochester,  Oct.  24, 
1880. 

Sketch  with  portrait.     In  Popular  Science  72:569-71.     June, 

1908. 

■ 

Smith-William,   II.      Civilization.      In   Encyclopaedia   Britan- 
nica,  11th  ed.    6:403-405. 
Morgan's  civilization  theory  described, 

Vinogradov,  Pavel  Gavrilovich.     Jurisprudence,  Comparative. 
In  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  11th  ed.    15:582-583. 
Comment  on  Morgan's  "Systems"  and  on  "Ancient  Society." 
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Biographical  Sketches  of  Lewis  H.  Morgan  in  Books  of 
General  Reference: 

Applet  oil's    Cyclopedia    of   American   Biography,   v.    4:403. 
Century   Cyclopedia   of  names,  p.   706. 
Encyclopedia  Americana,  v.  19:454. 
Encyclopaedia   Britannica,   11th  ed.  v.   18:834-835. 
Herringsfaaw's  Encyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  p.  673. 
Lamb's  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  U.  S.  v.  6:192.     (Bos- 
ton, 1902.) 
Lippincott's  Pronouncing  Biographical  Dictionary,  v.  2:1766. 
Meyers  Koirversations-Lexikon,  v.  12:528. 
National   Cyclopaedia   of  American  Biography,  v.   6 :192. 
Xew   International   Encyclopaedia,  v.   16:255. 
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Reminiscences  of  "The  Pundit  Club" 

By  WILLIAM  CAREY  MOREY,  Ph.  D.,  D.C.L. 

Read  hefore  The  Rochester  Historical  Society,  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Museum  Build- 
ing, Edgerton  Park,  Monday  evening,  January  15.  192S. 


Some  time  ago  I  was  asked  by  the  Chairman  of  your  Program 
Committee  to  prepare  a  paper,  to  be  submitted  to  your  Society, 
on  the  so-called  "Pundit  Club,"  its  history  and  the  eminent 
men  who  had  been  its  members. 

As  I  was  at  that  time  in  somewhat  feeble  health,  I  was  at 
first  disposed  to  decline  what  seemed  to  me  a  formidable  task. 
But  when  I  chanced  to  recall  the  fact  that,  although  I  was  not 
elected  to  that  body  until  1877  (or  twenty-three  years  after  its 
foundation),  and  was  then  its  youngest  member,  I  was  now  its 
oldest  living  representative,  I  was  led  to  believe  there  was  some 
propriety  at  least  in  my  being  selected  to  perform  this  duty. 
And  when  I  also  recalled  the  fact  that  at  its  fiftieth  anniversary 
a  paper  was  read  before  the  Club  by  one  of  its  members,  Mr. 
Frederick  A.  Whittlesey,  recounting  some  incidents  of  its  early 
history — from  which  I  might  perhaps  obtain  some  suggestions 
- — I  consented,  not  without  some  misgivings,  to  accept  your 
kind  invitation.  The  truth  is  I  do  not  really  feel  able  to 
present  to  you  a  worthy  history  of  this  organization,  or 
adequately  to  characterize  its  more  eminent  members.  All  I 
can  hope  to  do  is  to  gather  together  some  of  the  records  and 
traditions  of  its  early  career,  and  to  record  some  of  the 
reminiscences  of  which  I  may  be  the  possessor. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  connected  with  the  history 
of  tins  so-called  "Pundit  Club"  has  been,  without  doubt,  its 
remarkable  longevity.  It  has  sometimes  been  claimed  to  be 
the  oldest  club,  with  a  similar  organization  and  purpose,  now 
existing  in  the  United  States.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  yet 
true  that  its  existence  has  covered,  without  interruption,  a 
period  of  nearly  seventy  years.    Among  its  early  founders  there 
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was  some  doubt,  as  well  as  diverse  opinions  expressed,  as  to  its 
probable  continuance.  Indeed,  one  of  its  first  elected  members 
stated  in  reply  to  a  note  announcing  his  election,  that  he  would 
gladly  join,  for  it  would  probably  be  strong  enough  to  survive 
until  the  following  spring,  and  he  looked  forward  to  a  pleasant 
winter  in  such  company.  A  more  optimistic  member  expressed 
the  hopeful  anticipation  that  perhaps  ten  years  might  elapse 
before  its  demise.  But  it  would  probably  have  been  utterly 
incredible  had  someone  ventured  the  prophecy,  based  upon  a 
vision  of  the  future,  that  after  all  their  original  members  had 
passed  away,  the  Club  would  still  be  a  living  and  flourishing 
organization. 

On  account  of  its  prolonged  and  uninterrupted  existence,  it 
may  not  be  entirely  fanciful  to  look  upon  it  as  a  sort  of 
connecting  link  between  the  past  and  present  history  of  the 
City  of  Kochester.  It  may  not,  at  least,  seem  presumptious  to 
consider  it  as  forming  a  part,  however  inconspicuous,  of  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  community.  It  has  certainly  been  an 
interested  witness  of  the  many  changes  that  have  marked  the 
Avonderful  growth  of  the  city  and  its  institutions  during  the 
past  sixty-nine  years.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  be  re- 
minded that  the  City  of  Rochester  to-day  is  a  far  different 
city  from  that  which  formed  the  environment  of  the  founders 
of  this  Club. 

Since  its  beginning  in  1854,  the  Club  has  seen  the  growth 
of  the  city  from  a  population  of  less  than  40,000  to  that  of 
more  than  300,000  inhabitants.  It  has  witnessed  the  many 
progressive  stages  in  the  development  of  those  things  that 
constitute  a  modern  -municipality.  It  has  seen,  for  example, 
the  installation  of  a  much  needed  system  of  water-works — of 
public  parks — of  street  railways — of  electric  lighting — of  tele- 
phone communication — and,  not  least,  of  a  more  sanitary  dis- 
posal of  the  city  sewage.  It  has  seen  an  almost  unprecedented 
expansion  of  industrial  activity.  It  has  also  seen  a  great 
advancement  made  in  the  public  and  private  architecture — the 
reconstruction  of  nearly  all  the  churches  and  the  principal 
hotels — the  building  up  of  great  manufacturing  plants — and 
the  erection  of  all  the  buildings  connected  with  the  University 
of  Rochester,  including  the  splendid  Eastman  School  of  Music. 
The  Club  has  moreover  witnessed  the  development  of  our  many 
charitable  institutions,  and  an  efficient  method  for  the  support 
of  such  institutions  by  the  establishment  of  the  Community 
Chest  Fund.     These  brief  suggestions  relating  to  the  remark- 
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able  growth  of  the  city  during  the  existence  of  this  Club  might 
seem!  irrelevant  to  the  professed  purpose  of  this  paper  had  not 
these  matters  been  of  great  interest  to  the  Club  members,  and 
not  infrequently  the  subject  of  their  papers  and  discussions. 

But  the  special  history  of  the  Club  itself  should  properly 
begin,  no  doubt,  with  some  account  of  its  foundation  and 
organization.  We  have  fortunately  preserved  to  us  the  minutes 
of  the  Preliminary  Meeting,  from  which  we  may  gather  some 
interesting  facts.  I  give  here  an  excerpt  from  this  original 
record : 

"Early  in  the  summer  of  1854  it  was  thought  advisable  by  several 
gentlemen  of  Rochester  to  form  a  Literary  Club.  After  consulta- 
tion it  was  agreed  that  letters  should  be  addressed  to  a  number 
of  gentlemen  sufficient  to  organize  the  club,  inviting  them  to  meet 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Morgan  on  the  evening  of  July  13, 
1854,  for  that  purpose.  At  this  meeting  the  following  gentlemen 
were  present:  President  Martin  B.  Anderson,  Calvin  Huson,  Jr., 
Rev.  J.  H.  Mdlvane,  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  John  H.  Raymond  and 
E.  Peshine  Smith.  The  meeting  was  organized  by  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  Anderson  as  Chairman  and  Mr.  Morgan  as  Secretary." 

This  was  the  initial  step  in  the  organization  of  the  future 
club,  the  fate  of  which  no  one  was  able  to  foretell.  Let  us 
consider  for  a  moment  what  manner  of  men  these  were  who 
had  met  together  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Morgan  on  this  memor- 
able July  evening — not  only  their  names,  but  the  positions 
they  held,  and  what  were  their  antecedents  and  qualifications. 

The  most  interested  and  influential  member  of  this  little 
company  was  no  doubt  the  host  and  Secretary  of  the  meeting, 
Mr.  Morgan  himself.  He  was  evidently  the  prime  mover  of 
this  new  venture.  Pie  was  already  prepared  by  his  previous 
career  and  experience  to  become  a.  recognized  leader  of  a  body 
of  literary  men.  He  was  now  thirty-six  years  of  age.  He  had 
been  graduated  from  Lmion  College  in  1840,  and  after  a  course 
of  legal  study  had  formed  a  partnership  with  George  F.  Dan- 
forth  of  this  city,  his  college  classmate.  He  early  developed 
an  unusual  interest  in  the  Indians  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
To  promote  a  more  general  sympathy  for  this  neglected  race 
he  had  organized  a  body  of  young  men,  called  "The  Grand 
Order  of  the  Iroquois."  And  to  satisfy  his  own  scientific  spirit 
and  to  afford  a  more  definite  held  for  investigating  the  tribes 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  he  had,  in  1847,  been  adopted  into 
the   Hawk    <rens    of   the    Seneca    tribe.      The    results    of    these 
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investigations  had  already  appeared  in  his  first  important 
book,  "The  League  of  the  Iroquois,"  published  in  1851 — which 
work  was  declared  by  the  eminent  American  anthropologist, 
Major  J.  W.  Powell,  to  be  "the  first  scientific  account*  of  an 
Indian  tribe  ever  given  to  the  world."  Mr.  Morgan  was  not 
only  a  student  of  Indian  affairs  ;  he  was  also  a  man  of  broad 
sympathies,  of  a  social  disposition,  and  eminently  qualified  to 
found  a  society  such  as  he  evidently  had  in  mind. 

Next  after  Mr.  Morgan,  the  Secretary,  the  most  important 
member  of  this  little  company  was  probably  the  Chairman,  Dr. 
Martin  B.  Anderson.  He  had  recently  been  elected  President 
of  the  new  University  of  Rochester.  He  was  now  a  man  thirty- 
nine  years  of  age,  of  a  tall,  stalwart  frame,  with  a  vigorous 
and  impressive  personality.  He  had  been  called  to  Rochester 
from  New  York  City,  where  he  had  been,  since  1850,  the  editor 
of  the  New  York  Recorder,  an  influential  religious  journal,  to 
which  he  had  contributed  many  editorials  distinguished  for 
their  great  force,  wide  erudition  .and  sound  practical  sense. 
He  had  been  graduated  from  Waterviile  College  (now  Colby 
University)  in  1840 — the  same  year,  by  the  way,  that  Mr. 
Morgan  had  been  graduated  from  Union  College.  Dr.  Ander- 
son, after  his  graduation,  had  been  honored  by  his  Alma  Mater 
with  successive  positions  in  the  faculty  of  the  same  institution — 
for  two  years  as  tutor  of  Latin,  Greek  and  English,  and  for 
seven  years  as  professor  of  rhetoric  and  English  literature. 
In  his  younger  days  he  had  been  obliged  to  struggle  for  his 
education,  utilizing  every  possible  opportunity  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  mind,  the  extension  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  his  capacity  for  public  speaking.  When  lie  came 
to  Rochester  he  was  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers,  and  willing 
to  unite  himself  with  any  organization  that  had  for  its  object 
the  advancement  of  human  culture. 

I  can  only  refer  very  briefly  to  the  remaining  members  of 
this  primitive  company.  There  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mcllvaine, 
the  accomplished  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  one  of  the  closest  and  warmest  friends  of  Mr.  Morgan. 
There  was,  also,  Dr.  John  H.  Raymond,  one  of  the  professors 
of  the  new  University,  but  who  was  soon  called  to  the  presidency 
of  Vassar  College.  There  was  Mr.  E.  Peshine  Smith,  a  brilliant 
lawyer  of  the  city,  who  had  devoted  some  time  to  the  special 
study  of  political  and  economical  science,  and  who  had.  the 
year  before,  published  a  book  on  "Political  Economy."     There 
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was,  finally,  Mr.  Calvin  Huson,  Jr.,  the  chief  editor  of  a  Roch- 
ester newspaper.  - 

This  brief  account  of  the  preliminary  meeting  would  not, 
however,  be  complete  without  noting  the  fact  that  before  »it 
adjourned  on  this  July  evening  it  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion :  ''Resolved,  that  a  Club  be  formed  consisting  of  the  persons 
present,  and  those  who,  having  received  letters  of  invitation  to 
this  meeting,  have  signified  their  desire  to  become  members." 
Under  the  latter  part  of  this  resolution  the  following  named 
persons  were  declared  to  be  members,  in  addition  to  those 
present :  Dr.  Chester  Dewey,  Hon.  Harvey  Humphrey  and 
Dr.  Ashahel  C.  Kendrick.  Dr.  Chester  Dewey  was,  by  way 
of  eminence,  the  honored  patriarch  of  the  Club,  being  at  this 
time  seventy  years  of  age.  He  had  been  graduated  from  Wil- 
liams College  in  1806,  and  was  made  professor  of  mathematics 
and  natural  science  in  the  same  institution.  He  had  then  for 
some  years  held  the  position  of  principal  of  the  Rochester 
Collegiate  Institute,  and  in  1850  was  appointed  professor  of 
chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Roch- 
ester. He  had  already  gained  distinction  as  a  scientist,  having 
made  valuable  contributions  to  scientific  journals.  The  Hoik 
Harvey  Humphrey  was  a  learned  lawyer  of  the  city,  and  noted 
as  a  classical  scholar  by  his  translations  of  the  original  Latin 
texts.  Dr.  Ashahel  C.  Kendrick  had  for  eighteen  years  been 
the  professor  of  the  Greek  language  in  the  Madison  University, 
and  had  in  1850  been  appointed  to  the  same  position  at 
Rochester. 

The  Club  thus  constituted  with  its  full  number  of  nine 
members  at  its  preliminary  meeting,  finally  adjourned  to  re- 
assemble on  the  first  Tuesday  of  the  following  November. 
Consequently,  the  first  regular  session  of  the  infant  society 
was  held  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Anderson  on  the  evening  of  the 
seventh  day  of  November,  1854.  This  meeting  could  hardly 
he  called  a  highly  satisfactory  result  of  the  previous  expecta- 
tions, since  of  the  nine  invited  guests  but  four  responded.  Un- 
daunted, however,  at  the  prospect  of  failure  at  so  early  a  stage, 
it  is  recorded  that  Mr.  E.  Peshine  Smith  read  a  paper  on 
The  Gold  Currency  before  the  assembled  audience,  for  which 
he  was  doubtless  fully  prepared  from  his  previous  excursions 
into  the  field  of  political  economy.  This  uncertain  triumph 
achieved  at  its  initial  session  led  to  the  adoption  of  an  un- 
written and  salutary  law  to  the  effect  that  no  special  quorum 
was  required  to  do  business. 
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At  the  next  meeting  a  greater  degree  of  interest  was  ap- 
parent, since  the  number  of  attendants  was  increased  from  four 
to  seven;  and,  strange  to  relate,  the  first  new  member  was 
elected.  As  "new  occasions  teach  new  duties"  this  new  election 
suggested  that  some  special  formality  was  needed  in  such  an 
important  matter.  A  fundamental  rule  was,  therefore,  passed 
prescribing  that  all  candidates  must  be  proposed  at  a  preceding 
session,  and  that  the  choice  of  a  new  member  must  be  determined 
by  a  unanimous  vote. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Club,  at  this  early  stage,  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  before  the  close  of  the  next  year,  1855,  the 
membership  had  increased  by  the  election  of  eight  new  candi- 
dates, making  the  total  number  of  seventeen — which  has  re- 
mained as  the  normal  limit  to  the  membership.  Among  these 
newly  elected  members  may  be  noticed :  Mr;  John  N.  Pomeroy, 
the  'well  known  author  of  several  treatises  on  law;  two  of  the 
most  distinguished  physicians  in  the  early  history  of  the  city, 
Dr.  William  W.  Ely  and  the  senior  Edward  Mott  Moore ; 
also  two  college  professors,  namely,  Albert  H.  Mixer,  who 
came  from  Madison  University  to  Rochester,  and  the  Rev. 
Sewall  S.  Cutting,  who  had  formerly  been  an  editor  of  several 
religious   journals,  and  now  appointed  to  the  faculty   of  the 

new  Universitv. 

-  . 

It  seems  quite  apparent  that  in  the  beginning,  the  University 
of  Rochester  was  frequently  called  upon  to  furnish  new  acces- 
sions to  the  Club  membership.  It  is  true  that,  at  this  time, 
the  Universitv  had  scarcelv  thrown  off  its  swaddling  clothes. 
The  year  1850  marked  the  date  of  its  birth.  It  might  perhaps 
be  regarded,  in  it?  origin,  as  a  sort  of  second  edition  of  the 
Madison  University,  located  in  the  village  of  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
It  certainly  obtained  some  members  of  its  first  faculty  and 
a  few  students  by  importation  from  that  older  institution. 
Without  attempting  to  relate  the  causes  of  this  event,  it  seems 
sufficiently  clear  that,  as  Rome  was  founded  by  refugees  from 
the  famous  citv  of  Troy,  Rochester  was  founded  by  those  who 
had  fled  from  the  less  famous  village  of  Hamilton.  But  it  did 
not  need  the  picturesque  lines  of  Vergil  to  detail  the  migration 
of  the  Hamilton  refugees.  To  the  facetious  pen  of  a  dis- 
tinguished American  writer  is  ascribed  a  humorous  account  of 
this  expedition.  It  is  said  that  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  in 
search  of  a  striking  example  of  American  enterprise,  lighted 
upon  what  he  st vied  "that  memorable  journey  by  omnibus,'' 
which    had    taken    from    Hamilton    a    load    of   professors    and 
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students,  with  an  accompanying  library,  and  deported  its  cargo 
within  the  walls  of  an  old  hotel  in  the  City  of  Rochester,  pro- 
ceeding the  same  day  with  their  accustomed   curriculum. 

Whatever  fanciful  details  may  be  discovered  in  this  story? 
it  is  yet  perfectly  true  that  the  University  of  Rochester  was 
first  housed  in  the  old  United  States  Hotel,  located  in  what 
was  then  "Buffalo  Street,"  near  the  Erie  Canal;  and  remained 
in  that  unpretentious  domicile  for  ten  years,  or  until  it  found 
a  new  home  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  It  was  no  doubt  well 
for  the  Club  that  it  formed  this  early  affiliation  with  the 
University,  for  it  could  then  be  assured  of  a  ready  accession 
to  its  numbers  as  well  as,  perhaps,  a  certain  modicum  of  sound 
scholarship. 

With  regard  to  its  permanent  organization  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  Club  has  never  adopted  a  written  constitution, 
nor  even  a  regular  set  of  by-laws.  Its  fundamental  law  has 
evidently  grown  up,  like  the  British  Constitution,  from  prece- 
dents and  occasional  enactments.  If  anyone  should  desire  to 
know  how  it  has  been  kept  together  for  such  a  length  of  time, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  consult  the  "Records"  and  refer  to 
the  stray  provisions  scattered  through  its  pages.  These 
records  have  been  carefully  kept  from  the  preliminary  meeting 
to  the  present  day.     They  fill  two  large  volumes. 

The  ambitious  spirit  that  early  inspired  the  Club  is  seen  in 
the  fact  that  the  Secretary  was  at  first  expected,  not  only  to 
record  the  regular  business  ordinarily  required  of  such  an 
officer,  but  also  to  preserve  a  synopsis  of  the  papers  read,  and 
also,  if  possible,  a  file  of  the  original  or  duplicated  copies  of 
the.  papers  themselves,  together  with  a  resume  of  the  accom- 
panying discussions.  This  custom,  however,  did  not  long  ob- 
tain. Several  papers,  it  is  true,  found  their  way  into  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  ;  but  I  think  there  was  only  one  instance  in 
which  that  indefatigable  officer  gave  in  his  minutes  a  resume 
of  the  debates.  It  has  been  said  that  the  discontinuance  of 
this  practice  was  no  doubt  a  desirable  thing,  inasmuch  as  the 
members  in  their  discussions  would  probably  be  less  influenced 
by  the  effect  of  their  remarks  upon  posterity  than  upon  the 
immediate  circle  of  their  listeners.  Thus  relieved  of  all  re- 
sponsibility to  the  future,  the  participants  in  the  debates 
were  able  to  express  their  views  with  perfect  freedom,  without 
fear  or  favor,  and  sometimes,  it  must  be  admitted,  without 
special  regard  for  their  relevancy.  The  minutes,  in  fact,  have 
become  restricted  G'hieflv  to  the  following  items:    the  number, 
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the  date  and  place  of  the  meeting ;  the  name  of  the  reader,  with 
the  title  of  liis  paper;  a  roster  of  the  members  present;  and  a 
record  of  any  important  resolution  passed. 

The  desultory  rules  which  have  found  their  way  into  the 
records  need,  perhaps,  scarcely  any  mention  here.  There  was 
the  important  rule  already  noticed,  regarding  the  election  of 


consecutive  meetings  should  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a 
resignation.  Again,  members  should  preside  in  alphabetical 
order,  and  after  the  reading  of  the  paper  the  discussion  should 
begin  with  the  person  at  the  left  of  the  presiding  officer  and 
proceed  in  rotation,  and  discussions  should  be  limited  on  the 
part  of  each  member  to  five  minutes.  There  was,  at  first,  no 
established  rule  regarding  the  obligation  to  entertain  the  Club 
or  to  furnish  the  paper.  This  by  custom  depended  upon  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary,  or  his  ability  to  find  a  willing 
incumbent  to  perform  each  of  these  duties.  But  this  unsatis- 
factory custom  was  superseded  by  the  more  rational  one  in 
which  the  Secretary  was  expected  to  publish  at  the  beginning 
of  each  season  a  program  containing  the  date  of  each  meeting, 
with  the  name  of  the  host  and  of  the  reader — with  the  under- 
standing that  each  person  named  should  perform  the  duty 
assigned  him  or  furnish  a  proper  substitute.  A  custom  also, 
which  was  established  at  the  very  beginning,  was  that  the  meet- 
ings should  be  held  on  Tuesday  evening  of  each  alternate 
week,  and  this  custom  has  ever  since  been  scrupulously  observed. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  customary  rules  would  not 
have  proved  effective  had  not  their  execution  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  master.  The  only  administrative  office r  of  the 
Club  has  been  the  Secretary.  For  twelve  years  this  responsible 
position  was  held  by  Mr.  Morgan.  Whether  it  was  through  a 
native  love  of  authority  or  through  a  sense  of  moral  responsi- 
bility to  his  acquired  trust,  he  exercised  a  personal  sway,  and 
as  Mr.  Whittlesey  tells  us,  "when  lie  returned  from  his  annual 
Indian  picnics  he  summoned  the  Club  to  his  house  and  the 
new  season  began.  It  was  good  to  have  such  a  man  at  that 
time,  for  it  is  due  to  him  more  than  to  any  other  that  the  Club 
became  rooted  and  nourishing.  His  unflagging  enthusiasm 
permeated  the  membership,  and  his  rule,  though  rigid,  was 
salutary  and  even  necessary."  Under  Mr.  Morgan's  efficient 
administration  it  would  hardly  be  extravagant  to  say  that 
loyalty  to  the  Club  was  regarded  as  almost  as  sacred  as  devo- 
tion to  one's  church. 
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It  may  not  be  uninteresting  at  this  point  if  I  say  a  word 
with  reference  to  the  name  by  which  this  organization  has 
become  generally  known.  Since  there  was  at  the  time  of  its 
birth  no  other  society  in  the  city  of  like  character  and  purpose,- 
it  was  thought  unnecessary  to  adopt  any  particular  title  other 
than  that  by  which  it  was  designated  by  its  own  members,  who 
were  accustomed  to  refer  to  it  simply  as  '"The  Club."  There 
was  no  presumption  involved  in  this  simple  title ;  and,  so  far 
as  I  know,  only  once  has  it  been  suggested  by  its  members 
that  any  other  name  was  necessary.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
according  to  an  accepted  tradition,  before  certain  ladies  of 
Rochester,  chiefly  the  wives  of  the  members,  assuming  that  this 
was  a  body  of  learned  gentlemen  and  comparing  them  with 
the  famous  "wise  men"  of  the  East,  were  wont  to  refer  to  them 
facetiously  as  the  "pundits."  It  would  of  course  have  seemed 
ungallant  to  attribute  to  these  kindly  disposed  persons  any 
sinister  motive,  and  so  this  gratuitous  appellation  was  con- 
strued as  a  sort  of  compliment  and  passed  by  unheeded  and 
without  protest.  This  is  the  only  rational  explanation,  so  far 
as  I  know,  that  has  been  suggested  as  to  how  this  Club  has 
come  to  be  known  as  "The  Pundit  Club." 

The  Club  itself,  while  not  objecting  to  this  complimentary 
title,  has  never  adopted  it  as  an  official  designation.  It  may  be 
worth  while,  however,  to  notice  this  fact,  that  it  is  customary 
to  attach  to  its  original  title*,  as  indicating  its  general  character 
and  purpose,  the  words  of  the  Latin  apothem,  Si  quid  vcri 
inveneris,  profer' — which  may  be  freely  translated  "If  you  dis- 
cover any  truth,  let  it  be  known." 

.  This  significant  motto,  couched  in  a  classic  tongue,  is  sug- 
gestive of  the  broad,  liberal  aims  that  have  inspired  the  Club 
since  its  foundation.  It  has,  from  the  first,  been  devoted  to  the 
serious  and  conscientious  investigation  of  truth.  It  has  also 
sought  to  make  known  the  results  of  these  investigations  for 
the  benefit  of  its  confreres.  In  this  regard  it  might  seem  to  be 
somewhat  akin  to  a  "learned  society,"  although  not  restricted 
to  any  special  branch  of  human  knowledge.  If  one  should 
examine  the  subjects  of  its  papers,  he  would  find  a  remarkable 
list  of  topics  from  almost  every  field  of  literature,  science  and 
art.  There  have  been  papers  on  the  ethnology  of  Europe 
and  America,  and  the  broader  field  of  anthropology — papers 
on  philosophy  and  education — on  government,  law  and  econ- 
omics— on   bioloirv   and   the  doctrine  of  evolution — on   ancient 
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and  modern  literature — on  military,  political  and  social  his- 
tory— on  charitable  institutions  and  the  state  care  of  the 
delinquent  and  defective  classes — on  geographical  explorations 
and  personal  travels.  In  fact,  there  has  been  no  subject  ex- 
cluded from  its  discussions — except  two,  polemic  theology  and 
partisan  politics. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  indicate  in  this  outline,  or 
scarcely  to  suggest,  the  nature  of  the  various  contributions 
made  to  this  mass  of  literature;  or  to  express  anything  like 
an  adequate  judgment  of  the  intellectual  character  of  the 
contributors  themselves. 

According  to  the  Club  records,  published  in  1911,  there  had 
been  presented  at  its  successive  meetings  no  less  than  TOO 
papers.  These  papers  might,  perhaps,  furnish  a  kind  of  basis 
for  indicating  the  intellectual  character  of  the  men  who  pro- 
duced thorn.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  there  is  a  safer 
standard  by  which  to  estimate  a  man,  as  a  literateur  or  a 
scientist,  than  that  furnished  by  his  written  productions. 

By  this  means  we  may  perceive  his  habits  of  thought,  his 
breadth  of  vision,  his  use  of  rational  and  logical  methods,  his 
capacity  for  analysis  and  synthesis.  We  may  also  obtain  an 
idea  of  his  general  point  of  view — whether  he  is  an  idealist  or 
a  realist,  an  optimist  or  a  pessimist,  a  liberal  or  a  conservative. 
We  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  discover  something  of  his  temper 
and  his  disposition,  his  respect  for  the  opinions  of  others,  his 
affability,  his  sense  of  humor,  etc. 

In  attempting  to  characterize  the  eminent  members  of  this 
society  I  must  restrict  myself,  in  the  first  place,  to  those  who 
have  already  passed  away;  and,  in  the  next  place,  to  their 
distinctive  position  as  Club  members,  and  to  the  extent  that 
they  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  organization  to 
which  they  belonged.  Among  the  many  honored  names  that 
stand  out  most  prominently  in  this  list  are  probably  those  of 
the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  preliminary  meeting  which 
met  on  that  memorable  July  evening  in  the  year  1854. 

By  consulting  the  Club  minutes  it  appears  that  the  most 
prolific  contributor  to  its  papers  was  President  Martin  B. 
Anderson.  During  the  thirty-three  years  of  his  active  mem- 
bership lie  presented  to  his  colleagues  the  remarkable  number 
of  thirty-seven  different  papers.  Among  these  were  articles 
upon  such  subjects  as  the  Origin  and  Dispersion  of  the  Celtic 
Race.  Trial  by  Jury.  Serfdom,  Arabic  Metaphysics.  Anglo- 
Saxon   Institutions,   The   Catacombs,   the   English    University 
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System.  No  one  could  listen  to  these  discussions  without  being 
convinced  of  the  erudition  of  the  author  and  the  versatility 
of  his  mental  resources.  He  seemed  to  take  all  knowledge  for 
his  province.  Literature,  art,  philosophy,  natural  science, 
history,  politics,  ethnology,  jurisprudence, — all  seemed  to  him 
familiar  fields.  And  many  of  these  subjects  he  had  pursued 
with  zeal  and  with  evident  thoroughness. 

Books  were  his  constant  companions  ;  but  lie  was  not  tied 
dov  n  to  books.  He  was  also  an  ardent  student  of  human  life. 
One  of  his  chief  delights  was  to  keep  abreast  of  the  world.  His 
e yes  were  open  to  contemporary  events.  The  policies  of  states- 
men, the  schemes  of  politicians,  the  condition  of  the  market, 
the  prospects  of  trade — were  the  subjects  of  his  careful  atten- 
tion. If  one  should  attempt  to  characterize  in  a  single  word 
tin's  broad  knowledge,  which  extended  over  such  a  range  of 
subjects,  I  think  he  would  be  inclined  to  call  it  "encyclopaedic," 
rather  than  organic  and  closely  systematized.  His  mind  was 
synthetic  rather  than  analytic.  But  one  of  the  results  of  his 
wide  attainments  was  his  liberal  spirit.  Although  his  convic- 
tions were  definite,  they  were  not  narrow;  although  positive, 
they  were  not  bigoted.  In  the  wide  world  of  human  thought 
he  recognized  the  right  of  every  man  to  his  own  opinion.  Each 
must  stand  on  his  own  ground,  but  all  must  bear  with  one  an- 
other. Every  system  has  its  elements  of  truth.  Even  a  creed 
outworn  should  be  respected  for  the  good  it  has  done.  Such 
were  some  of  the  views  which  showed  the  liberality  of  his  mind. 

In  speaking  of  Dr.  Anderson  I  should  like  to  say  that,  not- 
withstanding his  great  erudition,  I  have  rarely  known  a  man 
who  seemed  so  profoundly  impresssed  with  the  necessary  limita- 
tions of  human  knowledge.  He  frequently  referred  to  what  he 
called  "the  insoluble  problems"  of  the  universe  of  mind  and 
matter;  and  he  had  little  patience  with  the  one  who  professed 
to  be  able  to  solve  all  the  mysteries  of  existence,  or  presumed, 
as  he  expressed  it,  to  "look  over  the  shoulders  of  the  Al- 
mighty." Such  a  man  could  hardly  exercise  other  than  an 
elevating  and  healthful  influence  over  the  body  of  which  he 
was  a  member. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  part  taken  by  Mr.  Lewis  H. 
Morgan  in  the  formation  of  the  Club  and  as  its  Secretary  for 
many  years.  As  we  approach  the  subject  of  his  contributions 
to  the  Club  papers,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  a  real 
man  of  science — a  man  who  devoted  his  life  to  a  special  field 
of  scientific  research,  namely,  the  primary  institutions  of  human 
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society.  Mr.  Morgan  combined  in  his  mode  of  investigation 
the  anlaytic  and  the  synthetic  methods  ;  that  is,  he  not  only 
studied  particular  facts,  but  he  sought  to  co-ordinate  these 
facts  into  a  general  system.  While  he  dwelt  with  great  patience 
and  minuteness  of  detail  upon  the  structure  of  special  social 
groups,  he,  at  the  same  time,  traced  these  various  structural 
relations  to  a  common  origin,  and  developed  wide  generaliza- 
tions applicable  to  all  primitive  peoples.  In  his  successive 
papers  could  be  traced  quite  clearly  the  stages  in  the  growth 
of  his  anthropological  ideas.  For  example,  in  his  discussions 
of  such  subjects  as  the  Law  of  Descent  among  the  Iroquois, 
the  Indo-European  System  of  Consanguinity  and  Relationship, 
The  System  of  Relationship  and  Affinity  of  the  Semitic  Nations 
and  the  Comparison  of  the  System  of  Relationship  of  the 
Several  Families  of  Mankind — there  is  evident,  even  to  the 
layman,  that  he  was  constantly  reaching  after  wider  and  wider 
fields  of  observation.  He  be^an  with  the  study  of  the  customs 
of  a  single  Indian  tribe  in  the  State  of  New  York.  He  ended 
with  the  s.tudy  of  the  Indo-European,  the  Semitic,  and  the 
Turanian  peoples  of  the  human  race.  In  the  discussions  that 
followed  his  papers  he  patiently  received  from  his  fellows  what- 
ever criticisms  might  be  offered  upon  his  favorite  theories — and 
undismayed  he  plodded  on  to  his  finished  goal.  Many  of  these 
Club  papers  reappeared  as  chapters  of  his  great  work  on 
"Ancient  Society."  This  crowning  work  of  years  of  labor 
was  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  his  colleagues.  During  his 
active  membership,  which  continued  for  twenty-seven  years, 
he  contributed  in  all  thirty-four  articles* — the  next  in  number 
to  that  of  Dr.  Anderson. 

It  was  a  sad  day  when  the  Club  was  called  together  on 
December  21,  1881,  to  pay  their  last  tribute  of  respect  to  his 
honored  memory  at  his  own  residence — the  same  house  in 
which  the  Club  was  born  in  1 85 -A.  On  this  occasion  his  life- 
long friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mcllvaine,  pronounced  the  memorial 
address,  which  was  a  very  comprehensive  survey  of  his  life  and 
character.  In  this  address  was  traced  witli  great  fidelity  his 
intellectual  career — his  early  investigations,  his  successive  dis- 
coveries, his  occasional  disappointments  and  his  final  triumph. 
No  higher  appreciation  can,  perhaps,  be  found  of  his  personal 
characteristics — his  enthusiastic  zeal,  his  warm  and  alVection- 


*  One  of  the  papers  read  by  Mr.  Morgan,  Oct.  5,  1S5S,  was  on  the  Origin  and 
Results  of  "The  Club."  The  original  ms.  is  now  in  the  library  of  The  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester. 
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ate  nature,  his  winning  personality  and  his  general  nobility  of 
character — than  was  given  in  this  sympathetic  eulogy  delivered 
at  the  funeral  of  our  esteemed  companion.  Since  his  death  he 
has  become  recognized  as  the  dean  of  American  anthropologists.* 
The  City  of  Rochester  has  honored  itself  as  well  as  the  memory 
of  this  distinguished  man,  by  the  organization  of  the  Lewis  H. 
Morgan  Chapter  of  the  New  York  State  Archeological  Asso- 
ciation, which  is  intended  to  follow  out  the  lines  of  research 
suggested  by  its  namesake,  and  whieh  is  said  to  be  "the  largest 
and  most  successful  organization  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States." 

In  continuing  this  reference  to  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  the  different  members  and  their  contributions  to  the  intel- 
lectual status  of  the  Club,  I  can  only  take  account  of  some  of 
the  more  conspicuous  names  of  those  who  have  already  passed 
away.  In  looking  over  these  names  I  find  it  will  be  most  con- 
venient to  group  them  according  to  their  various  professions. 
One's  attention  is  at  first  called  to  the  fact  that  a  goodly 
number  have  been  drawn  from  the  clerical  'profession.  Incident- 
al reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mcllvaine. 
But  this  casual  reference  is  hardly  adequate  to  indicate  his 
real  character  as  a  Club-man.  It  may  be  said  that  he  was,  in 
fact,  a  striking  representative  of  the  profession  to  which  lie 
belonged.  He  was  a  man  of  the  highest  intellectual  culture, 
of  keen  analytical  and  logical  powers,  of  extensive  learning,  of 
broad  scientific  sympathies,  willing  to  accept  the  truth  wherever 
he  found  it,  whether  in  the  Scriptures,  in  the  world  of  nature 
or  in  the  human  consciousness.  He  was  a  perfect  gentleman, 
courteous,  affable,  and  hospitable  to  the  opinions  of  others. 
In  1860  lie  removed  from  Rochester  to  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
During  the  six  years  of  his  residence  in  Rochester  he  had 
presented  to  the  Club  nine  papers  upon  such  subjects  as  The 
Limitations  of  Logic,  Observations  on  the  Sanskrit  Language, 
Comparative  Philosophy  in  its  Relation  to  Ethnology,  etc. 
But  during  .his  residence  in  Princeton,  whenever  he  visited 
Rochester  he  repaired  to  the  meetings  of  the  Club,  and  at 
different  times  read  five  papers  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 
Wherever  he  went  he  never  lost  his  interest  in  the  body  of 
men  with  whom  he  had  been  so  closely  associated  in  Rochester. 

Another  clergyman  of  a  somewhat  similar  type  to  that  of 
Dr.  Mcllvaine  was  Dr.  Ezekiel  G.  Robinson,  the  first  president 
of    the    Rochester    Theological    Seminary — a    man,    like    Dr. 
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Mcllvaine,  of  remarkable  analytical  and  logical  powers,  a 
vigorous  preacher  and  an  independent  thinker.  His  inde- 
pendence of  thought  might  be  suggested  by  his  discussion  of 
such  subjects  as  Theology  as  related  to  Scientific  Method. 
After  a  membership  of  six  years  he  was  called  to  Providence, 
R.  L,  to  become  the  President  of  Brown  University. 

The  name,  however,  which  overshadowed  all  others  of  the 
clerical  profession  was  that  of  Dr.  Augustus  H.  Strong.  Dr. 
Strong  was  everywhere  recognized  as  a  man  of  wide  attain- 
ments, of  unremitting  industry,  an  accomplished  scholar  and  a 
recognized  authority  as  a  theologian,  but,  from  our  point  of 
view,  pre-eminent  as  a  Club-member.  His  sympathetic  spirit, 
his  genial  personality,  his  fine  sense  of  humor  and  his  ready 
participation  in  all  discussions,  inspired  the  love  and  highest 
respect  of  his  confreres.  The  subjects  of  his  many  papers 
conveyed  the  inrpression  to  his  colleagues  that  he  was  quite  as 
much  of  a  literary  critic  as  a  theologian.  His  articles  upon 
Robert  Browning,  Dante,  Homer,  Vergil,  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Wordsworth,  Goethe,  Renan,  Schliermacher,  etc.,  indicated  a 
sweep  of  vision,  a  versatility,  and  a  capacity  of  literary  apyjre- 
ciation  rarely  possessed  by  a  single  person.  The  most  of  these 
articles  were  published  in  book  form. 

It  may  not  be  presumptuous  to  suggest  that  not  only  did 
the  Club  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  their  association  with 
Dr.  Strong,  but  that  he  himself  may  have  felt  the  beneficial 
influence  derived  from  his  association  with  the  Club.  It  has 
been  observed  by  many  that  the  views  of  Dr.  Strong  seemed  to 
undergo  some  change  from  the  stricter  dogmatism  of  earlier 
days  to  a  more  liberal  spirit  of  later  years,  due  to  the  modified 
acceptance  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  which  was  already  ac- 
cepted as  the  scientific  creed  of  many  of  his  associates.  It  may 
be  noticed  that  such  modified  views  of  the  theory  of  evolution — 
under  the  name  of  "creative  evolution,"  "continuous  creation," 
or  "the  theistic  conception  of  the  world," — have  now  been  gen- 
erally received  by  mature  minds,  and  have  done  much  to  recon- 
cile the  supposed  conflict  between  science  and  religion.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  Dr.  Strong  held  the  Club  record  for  the 
length  of  his  active  membership,  which  covered  a  period  of 
forty-nine  years,  extending  from  the  year  of  his  election  in 
1872  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1921. 

There  were,  moreover,  other  members  of  the  clerical  profes- 
sion -whose  names  only  may  be  briefly  mentioned  here.  There 
were  Dr.  George  D.  Boardman  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church; 
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J)r.  Calvin  Pease  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church ;  Dr.  Edward 
I).  Yeomans  of  the  St.  Peter's  Presbyterian  Church;  and  that 
genial  spirit  and  delightful  companion, — than  whom  no  one 
u  is  more  highly  honored  and  more  cordially  loved  and  whose  • 
ilt'iith  was  more  deeply  deplored,  Dr.  Rob  Roy  Converse  of 
St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Church. 

In  passing  to  the  legal  profession,  we  come  into  relation 
with  a  group  of  men  of  a  somewhat  different  type,  but  equally 
devoted  to  the  interests  and  success  of  the  Club.  The  only 
lawyer  who  met  with  that  select  company  of  pioneers  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Morgan  on  that  memorable  July  evening  of  1854 
was  Mr.  E.  Peshine  Smith,  an  unusually  brilliant  man,  with  a 
rich  fund  of  wit  and  humor.  He  was  especially  distinguished 
for  his  originality,  and  for  his  non-conformity  to  the  beaten 
track  of  conventionalism.  His  humor  was  quaint  as  well  as 
refined.  Kis  epigrams  were  well  flavored  with  Attic  salt,  and 
were  worthy  of  repetition.  His  sparkling  witticisms,  like  the 
contents  of  a  wassail-bowl,  were  freely  passed  from  lip  to- 
lip.  But  in  spite  of  his  abundant  stores  of  humor,  he  was 
yet  an  earnest  and  successful  student,  especially  in  the  fields 
of  economics,  political  science  and  international  diplomacy. 
In  his  early  period,  as  member  of  the  Club,  he  wrote  upon  such 
subjects  as  The  Currency  Question,  and  the  National  Debt. 
When  he  was  appointed  to  a  position  in  the  State  Department 
at  Washington,  he  made  occasional  visits  to  Rochester  and  read 
to  the  Club  a  paper  on  The  National  Claims  for  Reparation 
in  the  Alabama  and  Kindred  Cases;  and  another  contribution, 
being  An  Unpublished  Letter  of  Mr.  Seward  to  Lord  Stanley 
on  the  Alabama  Case.  When  he  returned  from  his-  appoint- 
ment as  Assistant  to  the  Foreign  Oilice  in  Japan,  he  gave 
interesting  accounts  of  his  mission  abroad,  as  well  as  descrip- 
tions of  the  customs  and  institutions  of  the  Japanese  people. 
On  account  of  Iris  versatile  mind,  his  rich  fund  of  information 
and  his  frequent  flashes  of  wit,  he  was  a  character  long  to  be 
remembered  by  those  who  were  associated  with  him. 

Another  lawyer  of  quite  a  different  intellectual  character 
was  Judge  Harvey  Humphrey.  He  was  one  of  the  three  addi- 
tional persons  who  were,  before  the  adjournment  of  the  pre- 
liminary meeting  in  the  summer  of  1851,  admitted  to  the  Club 
by  resolution.  He  was  a  serious-minded  gentleman,  and  noted 
as  a  classical  scholar,  especially  for  his  translations  from  the 
original  Latin   texts.      He   was   known,   in   the   early   days   of 
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Rochester,  as  the  "literary  lawyer."  It  would  be  quite  evident, 
in  looking  over  the  list  of  his  Club  papers,  that  he  was  not  a 
scholar  of  the  new  school,  who  would  depreciate  the  value  of 
ancient  learning.  From  the  Club  records  we  should  be  inclined 
to  believe  that  he  regarded  the  Pandects  of  Justinian  quite 
as  worthy  of  attention  as  the  Commentaries  of  Blackstone,  and 
that  the  works  of  Cicero  or  Lucretius  ought  not  to  be  ignored 
while  dwelling  upon  the  pages  of  Macaulay  or  Strackey.  One 
might  well  imagine  what  an  extreme  modernist  would  think  of 
submitting  to  a  club  of  his  fellows  such  a  list  of  subjects  as 
those  contributed  by  Judge  Humphrey  for  the  edification  of 
his  colleagues,  for  example:  a  Translation  in  Blank  Verse  of 
the  First  Book  of  Lucretius,  the  Twelve  Tables  of  the  Roman 
Law,  Life  and  Epistles  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  Translation  of 
Cicero's  De  Senectuie,  a  Metrical  Translation  of  the  Amphitrio 
of  Plautus.  Such  a  list  of  papers  indicates  that  the  author 
was  a  real  scholar  of  the  old  school,  and  that  the  men  who 
listened  to  them  were  not  entirely  unappveciative  of  the  learn- 
ing of  the  ancients. 

The  two  lawyers  just  noticed,  it  may  be  recalled,  were  among 
the  nine  original  members  chosen  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Morgan 
at  the  preliminary  meeting  in  July,  1854.  It  may  also  be 
recalled  that  at  the  first  regular  session  in  November  of  the 
same  vear,  the  first  new  member  was  elected.  This  newlv  elected 
member  was  the  well-known  Rochester  laywer  Mr.  John  X. 
Pomeroy,  who  was  recognized  by  all  as  an  eminent  authority 
upon  matters  relating  to  general  and  Amercian  jurisprudence. 
That  no  mistake  was  made  in  this  early  selection  is  evident,  not 
only  from  his  contributions  to  the  Club  papers  upon  such 
subjects  as  The  Common  Law  of  England,  Maritime  Property 
in  War,  and  The  Results  of  the  Geneva  Arbitration,  but  also 
from  his  published  works  upon  Municipal  Law,  Constitutional 
Law,  etc.,  bv  which  he  won  a  distinction  hardly  equalled  by 
anv  other  legal  writer  in  this  country.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  Mr.  Pomeroy,  from  186-i  to  18GS,  served  as  pro- 
fessor of  law  and  political  science  and  dean  of  the  law  faculty 
of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  While  absent  he 
retained  his  membership  in  the  Club,  and  contributed  a  paper 
on  The  Law  of  Treason,  which  was  read  by  another  member. 
Returning  to  Rochester  he  continued  an  active  member  until 
1378,  when  he  became  professor^  of  municipal  law  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  and  died  in  San  Francisco  in  1885. 

The  Citv  <)f  Rochester,  some  years  a«*o,  was  liighlv  honored 
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by  having  among  its  citizens  tvvo  distinguished  lawyers  who 
were  elevated  to  the -position  of  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  the  State  of  New  York.  These  men  were  Henry  R. 
Seidell  and  George  F.  Danforth.  This  Club  was  equally,  and 
perhaps  even  more  highly,  honored  by  receiving  these  gentlemen 
within  its  own  membership.  The}7  both  gained  an  enviable  repu- 
tation at  the  bar  in  defending  the  causes  of  their  clients,  and 
on  the  bench  in  the  administration  of  justice.  And  in  their 
more  humble  position  as  Club-members  they  performed  with 
fidelity  the  less  conspicuous  duties  that,  as  such,  devolved  upon 
them.  It  has  been  said  that  the  "Court  of  Appeals  never  had 
a  more  learned  member  than  Henry  R.  Seidell."  That  he  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  issues  that  resulted  in  the  Civil  War 
is  evident  from  his  Club-paper  upon  Sovereignty  and  State 
Rights.  On  account  of  impaired  health  Judge  Selden  was  soon 
relieved  from  his  obligations  to  the  Club,  but  remained  an 
"emeritus  member"   until  his   death,  which   occurred  in   1885. 

Judge  Danforth,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  man  of  vigorous 
health,  and  retained  his  active  membership  from  the  day  of  his 
election  in  1864  to  the  day  of  his  death  in  1899 — a  period  of 
thirty-five  years.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  dignified  presence 
and  courtly  bearing.  His  literary  contributions  to  the  Club- 
papers  were  generally  related  to  his  own  profession.  It  is 
true  that  he  read  one  paper  on  Dr.  Nott,  President  of  Union 
College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1840.  But  the  rest  of  his 
eighteen  papers  were  devoted  chiefly  to  legal  discussions ;  and 
wore  greatly  appreciated  on  account  of  their  extensive  learning 
and  an  evident  knowledge  of  the  principles  involved  in  the 
administration   of  justice. 

This  reference  to  the  lawyers  of  the  Club  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  some  mention  of  two  other  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, who  were  quite  at  one  in  their  friendly  relations  to  each 
other,  although  at  variance  in  their  type  of  mind.  These  were 
Mr.  Frederick  A.  Whittlesey  and  Mr.  Theodore  Bacon.  In 
spite  of  their  marked  difference  in  temperament,  they  were 
equally  desirous  of  the  well-being  of  the  society  to  which  they 
professed  allegiance.  Like  Aristidcs  and  Themistocles,  how- 
ever at  variance  in  their  personal  views,  they  were  rivals  in 
their  devotion  to  a  common  cause.  Since  the  days  of  Mr. 
Morgan  there  was,  perhaps,  no  one  who  was  more  solicitous 
concerning  the  continued  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  Club 
than  was  Mr.  Whittlesey.  lie  seemed  always  desirous  that 
the   customary    rales   that    had   conduced   to    its   past    success 
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should  be  strictly  maintained.  His  good  humor  and  cordial 
companionship  won  the  hearts  of  all.  He  was  constant  in 
his  attendance  at.  its  meetings,  and  was  scrupulously  faithful 
in  the  performance  of  his  social  obligations.  He-  was  a 
scholar  of  fine  literary  taste  and  a  ready  writer.  He  con- 
tributed a  large  number  of  papers  of  great  interest  and  variety, 
all  the  way  from  the  Cathedral  Architecture  of  England  and 
Our  Foreign  Civil  Service,  to  the  Judges  and  Lawyers  of  Koch- 
ester,  and  The  Tales  of  a  Grandfather.  He  wrote  articles 
upon  Locomotives,  upon  the  Aqueducts  of  Rome,  upon  Manu- 
scripts, and  upon  Slovenly  English.  He  used  to  say  that  if 
there  was  any  subject  that  he  knew  nothing  about,  he  wrote 
a  Club  paper  upon  it  that  he  might  become  better  informed. 
When  Mr.  Morgan  retired  from  his  position  as  Secretary 
in  18G8,  Mr.  Theodore  Bacon  was  appointed  to  that  office, 
which  he  held  continuously  for  eleven  years.  Amid  the  labors 
of  an  active  professional  life  Mr.  Bacon  found  time  not  only 
to  perform  the  duties  of  this  office  but  to  prepare  twenty-nine 
carefully  written  and  instructive  papers  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Club.  As  samples  of  these  papers,  may  be  mentioned  those 
upon  Tyranny  in  Taxation,  Party  Treason  and  Civic  Duty, 
Pardons  and  the  Pardoning  Power,  the  Dual  Judicature  of 
the  American  Svstem,  and  the  Mechanics  of  Law-Making.    The 


mere  naming  of  these  topics,  however,  is  hardly  suggestive  of 
his  mental  characteristics — his  originality  of  thought,  his 
accurate  scholarship,  the  wide  range  of  his  information,  his 
critical  view  of  men  and  of  things,  and  the  close  analytical 
treatment  of  his  various  subjects.  He,  moreover,  took  an  eager 
part  in  all  the  discussions  that  were  shared  in  by  the  different 
members.  In  these  he  was  not  only  critical  in  his  views,  but 
often  concise  and  summary  in  his  statements.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  extreme  conciseness  may  be  noted  one  occasion  on  which 
a  wise  professor  took  up  two  consecutive  evenings  in  an  elabor- 
ate disquisition  upon  Daniel  Webster,  proving  to  his  own  satis- 
faction that  his  hero  was  beyond  all  criticism,  and  especially 
that  he  had  a  strong  distate  for  all  wines  and  liquors, — with 
other  incredible  conclusions.  When  the  discussion  reached  Mr. 
Bacon,  he  made  this  single  remark:  "Mr.  Chairman,  if  all  the 
affirmatives  in  this  paper  had  been  negatives  and  all  the  nega- 
tives affirmatives  I  would  heartily  subscribe  to  its  positions." 
I  can  only  mention  the  names  of  certain  other  members  of 
the  legal  profession  who  were  also  members  of  the  Club:  Mr. 
Frederick   L.   Durand,   a   modest    gentleman,   who   was   always 
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present  at  his  post ;  Mr.  William  F.  Cogswell,  an  able  coun- 
sellor, who  proved  to  be  not  only  an  expert  lawyer  but  a  student 
of  military  affairs;  Mr.  Oscar  Craig,  a  student  of  sociological 
questions,  who  was  for  a  time  President  of  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Charities;  also  Mr.  James  Breck  Perkins,  the  dis- 
tinguished author  of  a  number  of  works  on  French  history, 
who  was,  for  a  time,  a  member  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives* 

It  seems  quite  evident  that  some  of  the  most  eminent  clergy- 
men and  lawyers  of  the  city  of  Rochester  were  members  of  this 
Club.  The  query  may  now  arise  as  to  what  part  was  taken  by 
the  medical  profession  in  this  body  of  literary  and  scientific 
devotees.  Among  the  early  physicians  of  Rochester  the  names 
most  prominent  were  doubtless  those  of  Dr.  William  W.  Ely, 
Dr.  Henry  W.  Dean,  and  Dr.  Edward  Mott  Moore,  Sr.  There 
are  probably  not  many  persons  now  living  who  remember  the 
personality  of  the  elder  Dr.  Ely.  For  the  information  of  such 
persons  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  graduated  from  the  Medical 
School  of  Yale  University  in  1834,  and  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  University  of  Rochester  in 
1809.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  modest  demeanor,  of  refined 
tastes,  who  did  not  seek  publicity  of  any  kind.  Pie  was  also  a 
man  highly  esteemed  by  his  fellow-citizens  for  his  rare  pro- 
fessional skill  and  attainments.  That  he  was  not  only  a  suc- 
cessful practitioner,  but  an  appreciative  student  of  history  and 
natural  science,  is  shown  in  the  character  of  some  of  his  papers 
read  before  the  Club — of  which  he  was  elected  a  member  in 
1855,  the  first  year  after  its  organization.  His  historical 
interest  was  seen  in  his  articles  upon  The  History  of  Pestilence, 
and  The  Early  History  of  Medicine.  His  scientific  interest  is 
shown  especially  in  his  paper  on  The  Anatomical  Structure 
of  the  Beaver. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  see  how  this  last  named  article, 
which  was  read  before  the  Club  by  Dr.  Ely  in  18G6,  was  related 
to  Mr.  Morgan's  work  on  "The  American  Beaver,"  published 
in  1868.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  Dr.  Ely  was  really 
a  collaborator  with  Mr.  Morgan  in  the  preparation  of  the 
latter's  book.  Mr.  Morgan  makes  quite  clear  this  relationship 
in  the  Preface  of  his  own  volume,  where  he  clearly  states  his 
indebtedness  to  his  "friend,  Dr.  W.  W.  Ely,  of  Rochester, 
since  lie  is  a  direct  contributor  to  these  pages."  Mr.  Morgan 
also  explains  that,  while  he  was  investigating  the  habits  of  the 
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beaver  in  the  Lake  Superior  region.  Dr.  Ely  "expressed  a  will- 
ingness to  dissect  a  pair  of  beavers  if  they  could  be  obtained, 
which  was  done."  The  result  of  this  dissection  appeared  not 
only  in  Dr.  Ely's  Club-article  above  referred  to,  but  also  in 
the  second  chapter  and  the  appendix  of  Mr.  Morgan's  book. 

Another  member  of  the  older  group  of  Rochester  physicians 
was  Dr.  Henry  W.  Dean.  He  was  graduated  from  Geneva 
Medical  College  in  1842.  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  from  the  University  of  Rochester  in  1854,  and 
from  1861  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  tint 
institution.  No  one  could  meet  Dr.  Dean  without  being  im- 
pressed with  his  dignified  and  courtly  presence.  His  refined 
gentility  and  gracious  manners,  the  union  of  urbanity  with  the 
marks  of  intellectual  culture,  and  a  character  inspired  by 
absolute  sinceritv  without  a  shadow  of  pretense — seemed  to 
set  him  apart  as  one  of  nature's  select  noblemen.  By  his 
conscientious  devotion  to  his  professional  duties,  he  won  the  » 

uncompromising  affection  of  his  patients,  and  the  respect  of 
the  whole  community.  He  was  also  recognized  as  a  faithful 
scientific  student,  being  a  contributor  to  medical  journals,  as 
well  as  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society,  of 
which  he  was  made  the  President  in  1865.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Club  in  1861,  and  retained  his  membership  until  his  death 
in  1878.  The  scientific  drift  of  his  mind  may  be  judged  from 
his  Club  papers  having  such  subjects  as  The  Relation  of 
Insanity  to  Civilization,  and  The  Sanitary  Principles  of  House 
Architecture.  That  he  might  be  regarded,  in  a  sense,  as  a 
forerunner  of  the  modern  school,  may  be  inferred  from,  his 
article-  on  The  Hygienic  Influence  of  Mind  on  Disease. 

xVmong  all  the  physicians  of  Rochester  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
one  whose  name  can  be  mentioned  with  a  deeper  feeling  of 
veneration  than  that  of  the  elder  Dr.  Moore.  He  had  a  highly 
honored  career,  both  as  a  surgeon  and  as  a  citizen.  Graduated 
from  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1838,  he  was  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Woodstock  Medical 
College,  Vermont,  from  1841  to  1854,  and  held  the  same  posi- 
tion in  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Buffalo  from 
1854  to  1883.  He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  in  1874  was  President  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  was  honored 
by  the  University  of  Rochester  in  1871  with  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  ;  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustee  - 
of  that   institution   from   187  2,  and   its   President    from   1893. 
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In  his  character  he  was  highly  esteemed  and  beloved.  His 
serene  nature,  his  courtly  address,  his  liberal  mind  and  char- 
itable spirit,  his  exceptional  skill  as  a  physician  and  surgeon — ■ 
will  ever  be  remembered  and  cherished  as  the  possession  of  a 
rare  personality.  His  deeds  are  enshrined  in  the  life  and 
progress  of  the  whole  community.  His  good  works  have  every- 
where followed  him.  He  was  interested  in  all  philanthropic 
enterprises,  and  is  especially  honored  as  the  "Father  of  the 
Public  Parks"  of  the  City  of  Rochester. 

But  it  is  not  as  a  surgeon  and  citizen,  but  of  his  position 
and  influence  as.  a  Club-member  that  we  are  particularly  con- 
cerned with  him  at  present.  He  was  elected  to  the  Club,  with 
Dr.  \Y.  W.  Ely,  in  1855,  the  year  following  its  organization. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  Dr.  Moore  always  inspired  the 
respect,  not  to  say  the  reverence,  of  his  colleagues.  He  was 
modest  in  the  expression  of  his  views,  and  never  obtrusive  or 
dogmatic  in  his  opinions.  Everyone  felt  that  he  was  a  friend 
and  wise  counsellor.  He  was  entirely  willing  to  share  in  the 
duties  that  were  expected  of  all,  both  in  the  preparation  of 
papers  and  in  taking  part  m  the  accompanying  discussions. 
His  papers  were  largely  devoted  to  scientific  subjects,  for 
example,  The  Functions  of  the  Nervous  System,  Cell  Genesis, 
Hvbridity,  The  Biological  Theories  of  Spencer  and  Haeckel, 
etc.,  which  were  always  enlightening  to  his  auditors.  In  th^ 
discussions  on  the  part  of  the  members  his  calmness  and  perfect 
poise  proved  a  healthful  influence  when  occasion  required. 
Dr.  Moore  retained  his  active  membership  in  the  Club  for  forty- 
years,  and  was  an  "emeritus  member"  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1902,  having  reached  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
eight  years. 

In  passing  from  the  older  to  the  later  group  of  physicians 
we  find  two  names  that  should  not  be  omitted,  those  of  Dr. 
"William  S.  Ely,  the  son  of  the  elder  Dr.  Ely  before  mentioned, 
and  Dr.  Enoch  V.  Stoddard.  The  younger  Dr.  Ely  was,  like 
his  father,  not  only  eminent  in  his  profession  but.  highly  ap- 
preciated as  a  Club-member.  His  place  was  rarely  vacant  at 
the  Club  meetings.  At  these  meetings  he  presented  valuable 
papers  drawn  from  his  own  professional  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. An  exceptional  feature  of  his  articles  consisted  in  the 
frequent  use  of  illustrative  material  with  which  they  were  ac- 
companied. With  the  name  of  the  younger  Dr.  Ely  may  be 
associated  that  of  Dr.  Stoddard,  who  held  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary for  seventeen  years.     His  genial  spirit  and  friendly  nature, 
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as  well  as  his  fidelity  to  duty  and  his  marked  sociability,  made 
his  long  administration  a  period  of  uninterrupted  prosperity. 
His  papers  were,  at  first,  devoted  to  a  variety  of  subjects,  but 
when  he  became  the  President  of  the  New  York  State  Board 
of  Charities  he  was  led  to  confine  himself  chiefly  to  sociological 
problems,  for  example,  Prisons  and  the  Growth  of  the  Re- 
formatory Idea,  The  Family  System  for  Juvenile  Delinquents, 
and  similar  subjects,  in  which  he  was  especially  interested  on 
account  of  his  official  position. 

I  fear  I  have  already  wearied  you  by  recounting  so  many 
names  which  I  believe  are  worthy  of  mention.  But  it  would 
hardly  be  just  to  complete  this  list  without  some  reference  to 
another  group  of  professional  men  who  may  be  called  the 
professorial  class.  These  comprise  the  professors  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  the  professors  of  the  University  of  Roch- 
ester. Of  the  Theological  Seminary  I  have  already  spoken  of 
its  two  distinguished  presidents,  Dr.  Ezekiel  G.  Robinson  and 
Dr.  Augustus  H.  Strong.  Of  the  others  who  were  received  into 
the  Club  from  the  Seminary  I  recall  the  name  of  Dr.  R.  J.  W. 
Buckland,  professor  of  Church  History,  who  was  universally 
esteemed  for  his  ripe  scholarship  and  companionable  spirit, 
and  whose  untimely  death  at  the  earl}'  age  of  forty-eight 
years  was  deplored  by  all  his  colleagues. 

Among  the  theological  professors  I  cannot  omit  the  name 
of  Dr.  Howard  Osgood,  a  conservative  thinker,  with  little 
sympathy  with  the  novelties  of  modern  science,  but  with  a  mind 
stored  with  an  abundaunce  of  ancient  learning,  and  having 
an  enviable  reputation  as  an  Hebrew  scholar  and  an  expert 
Egyptologist.  The  man  who  followed  Dr.  Buckland  as  pro- 
fessor of  Church  History  in  the  Seminary  and  one  of  the 
choicest  members  of  the  Club,  was  Dr.  Benjamin  0.  True. 
He  was  a  person  of  remarkable  character,  of  intense  earnest- 
ness, who  looked  upon  men  and  events  from  the  highest  moral 
point  of  view,  and  whose  severe  judgments  of  what  he  believed 
to  be  wrong  and  unjust  might  remind  one  of  the  denunciations 
of  a  Hebrew  prophet. 

In  passing  from  the  Seminary  to  the  University  it  will  be 
remembered  that  among  the  nine  original  members  of  the  Club 
there  were  two  college  professors.  The  elder  of  these  was 
Dr.  Chester  Dewey,  a  man  of  seventy  years,  who  was  greatly 
honored  not  only  on  account  of  his  venerable  age,  but  for  his 
rare  scientific  attainments.     Every  one  who  knew  Dr.  Dewey 
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was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  he  was  not  merely  an  able 
scientific  student,  but  a  devout  Christian  gentleman.  He  was 
moved  by  deep  religious  convictions.  He  believed  that  scientific 
knoweldge  was  ancillary  to  the  improvement  of  mankind.  In 
his  study  of  the  lower  forms  of  life  he  never  lost  sight  of  the 
moral  dignity  of  man.  Nor  did  he  permit  his  scientific  investi- 
gations to  interfere  with  his  theistic  conception  of  the  world. 
lie  saw' the  evidences  of  a  Divine  Power  both  in  the  operations 
of  nature  and  in  the  unfolding  life  of  humanity.  In  the  words 
of  Dr.  Anderson,  who  wrote  an  appreciative  review  of  his 
character:  "His  intellectual  life  was  a  beautiful  commentary 
on  the  remark  of  Gibbon  that  'it  is  a  greater  glory  to  science 
to  develop  and  perfect  mankind  than  it  is  to  enlarge  the  boun- 
daries of  the  known  universe.'  "  Like  many  of  his  contempor- 
aries Dr.  Dewey  was  inclined  to  be  a  conservative  in  his  method 
of  thinking.  Of  the  sixteen  papers  that  he  contributed  to  the 
Club  may  be  cited  two  or  three  that  may  suggest  the  tendency 
of  his  scientific  thought,  for  example:  The  Permanance  of 
Species  in  the  Animal  Kingdom,  Agassiz'  Theory  of  the  Varie- 
ties of  Man,  and  The  Postion  of  Man  in  the  Present  Zoological 
Classification.  Although  enfeebled  by  age,  he  retained  his  mem- 
bership in  the  Club  until  his  death  in  1S6T,  which  occurred 
in  his  eighty-fourth  year. 

The  other  college  man  besides  Dr.  Dewey  who  was  also  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the  Club,  was  that  most  genial  of 
gentlemen,  Dr.  Asahel  C.  Kendrick,  professor  of  the  Greek 
language  and  literature.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  unusual- 
ly kind  and  gentle  nature.  Few  persons  have  ever  been  blessed 
« ijh  such  a  native  capacity  for  being  agreeable.  His  presence 
was  like  a  benediction.  His  words  carried  with  them  a  constant 
flow  of  good  humor,  and  he  himself  was  a  real  embodiment  of 
wit  and  wisdom.  With  all  his  amiability  he  was,  moreover,  by 
way  of  eminence,  a  cultivated  scholar  in  the  best  sense  of  that 
word.  He  was  not  only  an  expert  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Greek  classics,  but  he  was  evidently  quite  familiar  with  the 
best  literature  of  the  world. 

His  abilitv  as  a  scholar  was  fully  recognized  by  his  appoint- 
ment as  a  member  of  the  American  Committee  which  was  organ- 
ized to  make  the  New  Revision  of  the  Bible.  He  was  also  a 
master  of  the  English  language,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  many 
published  writings.  In  his  Club  articles  he  mingled  his  own 
delightful  humor  with  the  exposition  of  whatever  recondite 
subject  with  which  he  might  happen  to  deal.     For  the  edirica- 
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tion  of  his  colleagues  lie  expounded  to  them  The  Astronomical 
System  of  Pythagoras,  The  Oriental  Nature  of  Greek  Civiliza- 
tion, The  Christian  Element  in  the  Writings  of  Plato  and  many 
other  similar  subjects.  In  all,  he  contributed  thirty-one  articles 
during  his  membership.  Dr.  Kendrick  died  in  1805,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-six  years,  after  having  been  an  active 
member  of  the  Club  for  twenty-six  years.  Taken  all  in  all,  we 
shall  probably  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

The  other  members  of  the  University  faculty,  who  were 
elected  to  the  Club  and  have  since  passed  away,  I  can  only 
mention  in  brief.  There  was  Professor  Albert  H.  Mixer,  of 
the  department  of  modern  languages,  a  man  of  modest  mien, 
who  made  frequent  and  instructive  contributions  to  the  Club 
papers.  He  was  an  active  member  for  forty-six  years.  There 
was  also  Professor  Henry  A.  Ward,  the  great  American  trav- 
eler and  naturalist,  who,  on  his  occasional  returns  to  Rochester 
from  his  various  pilgrimages  to  foreign  lands  in  search  of 
fossil  remains  and  meteoric  stones,  was  wont  to  regale  the 
Club  with  delectable  repasts  of  anecdote  and  interesting  in- 
formation. There  was,  finally,  Dr.  Samuel  A.  La'ttimore.  a 
gentleman  of  unbounded  courtesy  and  elegant  manners,  whose 
articles  on  sundry  scientific  subjects — among  which  was  one 
on  The  Water  Supply  for  Rochester  and  another  on  The 
Geology  of  Rochester  and  Vicinity, — were  always  valuable  and 
highly  appreciated. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  characterize  the  eminent  clergymen,. 
lawyers,  physicians  and  professors  of  the  City  of  Rochester, 
who  have  honored  this  Club  by  accepting  a  place  among  its 
members.  Rut  it  would  certainly  seem  an  injustice  to  omit  the 
name  of  any  worthy  person  who  might  not  have  belonged  to 
any  of  the  above  mentioned  professions.  It  may  seem  some- 
what remarkable  that  the  second  person  elected  to  this  society 
after  its  organization  in  1854  was  a  non-professional  man, 
Mr.  Samuel  D.  Porter.  Mr.  Porter  was  a  person  of  wide 
observation,  a  student  interested  in  many  subjects,  a  good 
conversationalist,  and  was  known  as  something  of  a  radical. 
Before  the  Civil  War  he  was  an  uncompromising  abolitionist, 
and  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  that  famous  institution  known 
as  the  "Underground  Railroad,"  which  was  wont  to  furnish 
temporary  hospitality  to  fugitive  slaves  on  their  way  from 
the  South  to  their  haven  of  rest  beyond  the  Canadian  border. 
Mr.  Porter  was  recognized  as  a  man  of  unusual  ability  and 
extensive   knowledge,   as    might    be   evident,   bv    referring,    had 
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we  time,  to  the  long  list  of  papers  read  before  the  Club.  He 
was  an  active  member  for  twenty-seven  years,  and  he  read 
twenty-seven  articles. 

Another  one  of  this  unclassified  group  was  Mr.  George  H.- 
Ellwanger, — a  literary  artist,  a  devoted  bibliophile,  a  con- 
noisseur of  Oriental  rugs,  a  refined  epicure,  and  an  authority 
on  gastronomy,  and,  withal,  the  gifted  author  of  a  number 
of  choice  volumes, — who  was  wont  to  entertain  his  confreres 
from  his  large  reportoire  of  varied  accomplishments. 

Among  the  most  interested  and  beloved  of  our  later  members 
uas  the  distinguished  humanitarian,  Mr*  Edmund  Lyon,  who 
devoted  a  great  part  of  his  life  to  charitable  work.  He  was 
the  Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities,  and 
the  President  of  the  American  Association  to  Promote  Speech 
to  the  Deaf — succeeding,  in  that  position,  to  his  intimate  friend 
and  associate.  Dr.  Alexander.  Graham  Bell.  He  was  also  the 
President  of  the  Western  School  for  the  Deaf  located  in  this 
city,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
Rochester,  and  the  author  of  a  valuable  work  entitled  "The 
Lyon  Phonetic  Manual."  His  early  death  was  deeply  mourned 
as  a  great  bereavement  by  all  his  comrades,  and  a  sad  loss  to 
the  entire  community. 

To  close  this  list  of  eminent  Roehesterians  and  Clubmen  I 
come  to  the  name  of  one  who  is  not  the  least  conspicuous  of 
all  the  deceased  members.  I  refer  to  the  name  of  Mr.  Joseph 
O'Connor,  a  gentleman  of  many  remarkable  traits.  He  was  a 
man  of  warm,  sympathetic  nature,  of  unimpeachable  honor 
and  integrity,  and  himself  a  writer  of  beautiful  poems,  being  a 
scholar  of  rare  literary  discernment.  He  was,  moreover  and. 
pre-eminently,  a  journalist  of  the  highest  rank.  Inspired  by 
the  utmost  sincerity  and  courage,  his  pen  was  always  wielded 
in  the  defense  of  truth  and  civic  righteousness;  his  published 
articles  were  everywhere  read  with  the  keenest  interest,  and 
his  name  will  ever  hold  an  honored  place  in  the  memory  of  the 
citizens  of  Rochester. 

In  connection  with  this  list  of  constituent  members  I  should 
like  to  make  a  passing  note  of  certain  distinguished  guests  who 
have  honored  the  Club  with  their  presence.  Among  these  were 
the  Hon.  'John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States; 
and  the  Hon.  Wilson  S.  Bissell,  ex-Postmaster  General  in  the 
Cabinet  of  President  Cleveland.  There  were  also  noted  ethnolo- 
.gists,  Mr.  Adolph  Bandelier,  who  was  a  friend  and  follower 
of    Mr.    Morgan;    and    Dr.    Carl    Lumholtz,    whose    researches 
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into  the  unknown  tribes  of  Mexico  gave  him  merited  renown  as 
a  scientist.  There  were,  moreover,  certain  explorers  of  distinc- 
tion, the  Rev.  John  P.  Peters,  whose  excavations  on  the 
Euphrates  ensured  him  an  honored  position  as  an  Orientalist ; 
and  Mr.  George  Kennan,  the  Siberian  traveler,  whose  writings 
have  thrown  much  light  on  Asiatic  geography.  There  may  also 
be  mentioned  Mr.  Frederick  L.  Olmstead,  perhaps  the  highest 
authority  in  this  country  on  landscape  architecture.  I  may 
include  in  this  group  certain  well-known  university  men,  for 
example,  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White,  president  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity; Dr.  James  M.  Taylor,  president  of  Vassar  College; 
Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  the  distinguished  English  historian, 
of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Toronto;  also  Professor 
Moses  Coit  Tyler  of  Cornell  University,  the  author  of  a  wide- 
ly-read work  on  the  History  of  American  Literature;  Professor 
A.  M.  Wheeler  of  Yale  University,  a  student  of  military 
strategy  ;  and  George  M.  Wilson  of  Harvard  University,  a 
recognized  authority  on  international  law.  Such  an  array 
of  distinguished  names  may,  perhaps,  be  significant  as  show- 
ing that  the  Club  was  possessed  of  a  certain  prestige  among 
learned  men  who  thus  honored  it  by  their  presence  and  their 
contributions. 


In  the  foregoing  somewhat  cursory  survey,  in  which  I  have 
tried  to  sketch  the  history  of  the  Club,  and  endeavored  to 
characterize  certain  of  its  individual  members,  I  may  not 
have  sufficiently  emphasized  the  real  spirit  which  has  animated 
the  Club  itself,  which  has  kept  it  together  as  an  organized 
body,  and  which  may  suggest  some  reasons  for  its  continued 
existence.  One  of  the  reasons  for  its  continuance  is,  no 
doubt,  the  fact  that  its  successive  members  have  been  faith- 
fully devoted  to  the  ideals  and  principles  that  inspired  its 
founders.  These  -pioneers  evidently  had  in  mind  that  this 
organization  should  be  something  more  than  a  casual  com- 
pany of  persons  meeting  together  for  a  mere  temporary  pur- 
pose, but  a  body  of  earnest  men  united  for  certain  social  and 
educational  ends  that  were  permanent  in  their  nature — that  it 
should  be  an  association  of  sympathetic  minds  for  the  giving 
of  mutual  aid  in  the  discovery  of  truth  and  the  promotion 
of  general  culture.  In  accordance  with  these  ideals  the  Club 
has  come  to  have  the  character  of  a  literary  fraternity,  rather 
than  that  of  a  mere  debating  society.  It  has  become  bound 
together  by   Vul-  mystic   ties   of  true  brotherhood,  which   have 
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never  been  broken.  In  the  process  of  time  it  has  come  to  be 
revered  as  a  sort  of  Alma  Mater,  to  whom  was  to  be  due  an 
undivided  allegiance,  and  from  whom  was  to  be  derived  intel- 
lectual life  and  mental  nourishment.  It  has  proceeded  upon 
the  principle,  once  a  member  always  a  member.  Previous  to 
the  year  1875,  or  during  a  period  of  twenty-one  years,  there 
had  been  only  two  resignations — the  one  due  to  impaired  health 
and  advancing  years,  and  the  other  to  continued  and  necessary 
absence  from  the  city.  The  discontinuance  of  membership  has, 
almost  invariably,  been  caused  by  permanent  removal  from 
the  city,  or  by  the  death  of  constituent  members.  According 
to  the  "records'*  published  in  1911,  there  had  been  at  that 
time  fourteen  such  removals  from  the  city,  and  thirty  such 
deaths.* 

Another  reason  for  the  permanence  of  the  Club  may  be  found 
in  the  peculiar  educational  advantages  derived  from  the  associa- 
tion of  persons  of  different  intellectual  types.  The  Club  lias 
been  made  up  of  "many  men  of  many  minds,"  each  having-  his 
own  individual  convictions  and  his  own  point  of  view.  This 
has  naturally  resulted  in  the  presentation  of  a  great  variety 
of  subjects  for  discussion.  Such  a  variety  of  topics  has  tended, 
not  only  to  widen  the  rtinge  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  each 
member,  but  also  to  encourage  in  all  a  liberal  spirit,  or,  as 
Lowell  says,  "a  hospitality  to  alien  forms  of  thought."  In 
the  exchange  of  opinions  every  one  has  sought  to  conform  to 
the  golden  rule,  to  show  unto  others  the  same  respect  he  would 
have  others  show  unto  him.  As  a  result  of  this  spirit  of 
liberality  the  discussions  have  partaken  of  the  character  of  a 


*  As  an  evidence  of  the  continued  fidelity  to  the  Ciub,  it  may  be  inter- 
esting to  note  the  comparative  length  of  the  active  membership  of  the  older 
members: 

Dr.  A.  H.  Strong 49  years  Mr.  S.  D.  Porter 27  years 

Prof.  A.  H.   Mixer 46     "  Dr.  A.  C.  Kendriek 26     " 

Prof.  W.  C.  Morev 45     "  Mr.  J.  N.  Pomeroy 24     " 

Dr.  E.  M.  Moore.". 41     "  Dr.  Rush  Rhees 23     " 

Dr.  S.  A.  Lattimore 40     "  Judge  H.   Humphrey ^2-2     " 

Mr.  F.  A.  Whittlesey 40     "  Dr.  Howard  Osgood 20     " 

Judge  G.F.  Danforth 36     "  Mr.  G.  H.  Mumford 19     " 

Mr.  Theodore  Bacon 34     "  Dr.  H.  W.  Dean ...17     " 

Dr.  W.  S.  Ely 34     "  Dr.  R.  It.  Converse 17     " 

Dr.  M.  B.  Anderson 33     "  Dr.  B.  O.  True ..17     " 

Mr.  F.  L.  Durand 33     "  Dr.  J.  G.  Cutler 15     " 

Prof.  C.  W.  Dodge 29     "  Mr.  G.  H.  Ellwanger 14     " 

Mr.  E.  Peshine  Smith   ?S     M  Dr.  W.  W.   Ely 13     " 

Mr.  J.  B.   Perkins 28     "•  Dr.  &S.  Cutting 13     " 

Mr.  L.  H.  Morgan 27     "  Mr':  Oscar  Craig 13     " 

Dr.  E.  V.  Stoddard 27     "  Prof.  R.  M.  Kendrick 13     " 
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conference,  or  a  comparison  of  views  for  the  discovery  of 
common  grounds  of  belief,  rather  than  that  of  a  disputation, 
or  a  controversy  for  the  personal  triumph  of  some  dissentient 
member.  In  the  forty-five  years  of  my  connection  with  the 
Club  I  have  never  witnessed  a  discussion  that  has  descended 
to  the  level  of  a  rancorous  debate.  On  the  contrary,  the 
members,  each  and  all,  have  endeavored  to  pay  the  utmost 
regard,  not  only  for  the  rights,  but  for  the  opinions  and  feel- 
ings of  one  another.  They  have  been  prompted  by  the  spirit 
of  charity  and  the  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake.  Thus,  the 
cultivation  of  a  common  feeling  of  fraternity  and  a  common 
respect  for  the  truth  wherever  found,  has  tended  to  strengthen 
the  bond  of  union  and  to  give  permanence  and  stability  to 
the  entire  body.  So  that  at  the  close  of  each  session,  the 
members  have  dispersed,  congratulating  themselves  on  the  good 
time  they  have  had  together,  and  resolved  to  continue  the 
same  in  the  future. 

Such  a  spirit  and  such  a  procedure  may,  perhaps,  in  some 
measure,  account  for  the  uninterrupted  existence  of  this  or- 
ganization for  a  period  of  nearly  seventy  years.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that,  so  long  as  it  continues  to  maintain  the  principles  and 
ideals  conceived  by  its  founders  and  fostered  by  its  later  mem- 
bership, it  may  still  remain  as  one  of  the  worthy  intellectual 
centers  of  the  city  of  Rochester. 


Memories  of  Hiram  Sibley 

By  HIRAM  W.  SIBLEY 

Contributed  on  request  of  The  Rochester  Historical  Society 


Hiram  Sibley,  financier,  philanthropist,  promoter  of  the 
telegraph  and  of  educational  undertakings,  was  born  at  North 
Adams,  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts,  on  February  6,  1807, 
and  died  at  Rochester,  New  York,  July  12,  188S.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  Benjamin  and  Zilpha  (Davis)  Sibley.  Benjamin 
was  the  son  of  Timothy  Sibley,  of  Sutton,  Mass. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  the  subject  of  this  study  migrated 
to  the  Genesee  Valley,  New  York  State,  and  was  there  employed 
in  a  machine  shop  and  subsequently  in  wool-carding.  Before 
coming  of  age  he  mastered  five  different  trades.  One  of  the 
chief  scenes  of  his  early  activity,  was  Mehdon,  fourteen  miles 
south  of  Rochester,  a  manufacturing  village,  now  known  as 
Sibleyville,  where  he  had  a  machine  shop  and  foundry.  He 
also  engaged  in  the  wool-carding  business  at  Sparta  and  Mount 
Morris,  in  Livingston  County.  He  was  elected  Sheriff  by  the 
Democrats  of  Monroe  County  in  184*3 — when  ho  took  up  his 
residence  in  Rochester;  but  we  note  that  his  political  career 
was  brief  for  the  reason  that  a  matter  which  seemed  to  him 
more  important  was  occupying  his  mind.  This  was  the  possi- 
bility of  carrying  on  to  a  successful  issue  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse's 
experiments  in  electric  telegraphy;  and  it  was  his  privilege 
to  aid  in  securing  an  appropriation  from  Congress  to  further 
Mr.  Morse's  inventions. 

In  due  course  Mr.  Sibley  formed  a  combination  with  other 
capitalists,  among  whom  was  Ezra  Cornell,  and  consolidated 
the  small' existing  telegraph  companies  into  the  Western  Union, 
which  was  chartered  by  the  legislatures  of  Xew  York  and  Wis- 
consin in  LSoG.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  company  and 
held  the  office  for  seventeen  year's,  during  which  period  the 
value   of    the    properfev    <rrew    from    $2'2Q.QQQ    to    jH8,W)0,000. 
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He  was,  however,  unable  to  receive  the  full  approval  and  co- 
operation of  his  business  associates  when  he  formed  and  pre- 
sented a  plan  for  the  construction  of  a  trans-continental  tele- 
graph line.  lie  therefore  proceeded  to  construct  it  without 
their  assistance  in  1801,  and  transferred  it  to  the  company 
after  its  completion.  Thus  it  was  incorporated  with  the  eastern 
systems,  making  a  continuous  line  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  He  projected,  in  company  with  P.  McD.  Collins,  a 
telegraphic  line  to  unite  our  country  with  Europe  by  way  of 
Bering  Strait  and  Siberia,  and  with  this  end  in  view  secured 
valuable  franchises  from  Russia;  but  the  project  was  aban- 
doned, at  a  loss  of  $3,000,000,  when  the  success  of  the  sub- 
marine telegraph  was  assured. 

After  retiring  from  the  telegraph  business,  Mr.  Sibley  en- 
gaged in  railroading,  mining  operations,  and  various  other 
industries.  He  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  Southern  Michi- 
gan and  Northern  Indiana  Railroad.  Purchasing  large  tracts 
of  land  in  Michigan  he  developed  the  lumber  and  salt  manu- 
facturing business  at  Saginaw.  He  became  also  the  proprietor 
of  large  areas  of  improved  lands  in  different  localities — well 
chosen  and  widely  separated — and  for  years  was  engaged  in 
farming  operations  on  a  great  scale.  Especially  worthy  of 
mention  in  this  connection  was  his  interest  in  the  seed  and 
nurserv  business  at  Rochester  and  Chicago  conducted  under 
the  firm  name  of  Hiram  Sibley  &  Company.  He  was  also  the 
president  and  largest  stockholder  of  the  Bank  of  Monroe,  at 
Rochester.  From  first  to  last  his  life  seems  to  have  been 
crowded  with  successful  efforts  ;  but  undoubtedly  his  best  claim 
to  a  secure  and  honorable  place  in  American  history  is  still  to 
be  mentioned.  It  is  this:  When  Ezra  Cornell  called  him  into 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Cornell  University,  Hiram  Sibley  saw 
his  opportunity  and  promptly  seized  upon  it.  He  took  as  his 
share  of  the  work  the  foundation  of  the  Sibley  College  of 
Mechanical  Engineering  and  the  Mechanic  Arts.  Dr.  R.  H. 
Thurston,  Director  of  Sibley  College,  Cornell  University,  has 
well  said:  "The  world  honors  men  who  have  inaugurated  great 
enterprises ;  it  doubly  honors  men  who  have  made  great  begin- 
nings of  grand  social  movements.  Hiram  Sibley  was  one  of 
those  who  first  and  most  effectively  aided  Ezra  Cornell  in  his 
great,  beginning  of  a  grand  educational  evolution.  Hiram 
Sibley  shares  with  Ezra  Cornell  and  his  coadjutors  and  suc- 
cessors that  honor  which  is  perpetuated  and  symbolized  by 
the    material    part    of    Cornell    University.'*      Moreover,    "the 
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man  who  aided  so  efficiently  in  making  it  possible  that  Cornell 
University  should  be  founded ;  who  stood  hand  in  hand,  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  the  founder  during  his  life,  and  who,  after 
his  (the  founder's)  death,  still  more  effectively  promoted  the 
noble  work  so  well  begun — this  man  had  his  own  peculiar  and 
noble  work,  and  did  it  well."  A  quotation  from  Mr.  Sibley's 
address  to  the  students  of  the  college  that  bears  his  name  is 
illustrative  of  his  practical  thought  and  expression:  "There 
are  two  most  valuable  possessions,  which  no  search  warrant 
can  get  at,  which  no  execution  can  take  away,  and  which  no 
reverse  of  fortune  can  destroy:  They  are  what  a  man  puts  into 
his  head — knoii'ledgc — and  into  his  hands — skill" 

Mr.  Sibley  married  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Tinker,  of  Xorth 
Adams,  Massachusetts,  who  was,  like  her  husband,  of  English 
descent,  and  who  shared  his  interest  in  matters  relating  to  the 
general  welfare.  Mrs.  Sibley  made  large  donations  to  the  hos- 
pitals and  other  charitable  institutions  in  Rochester  and  erected 
St.  John's  Episcopal  Church,  in  North  Adams,  her  native  vil- 
lage. Their  children  were:  Hiram  W.  Sibley,  who  married  the 
only  child  of  Fletcher  Harper,  Jr.;  Emily  Sibley  Averell; 
Louise  Sibley  Atkinson  (deceased)  ;  and  Giles  B.  Sibley 
(deceased). 

The  purchase  of  Alaska  by  the  L'nited  States  Government 
was  suggested  during  an  interview  Mr.  Hiram  Sibley,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Western  L^nion  Telegraph  Company,  was  having 
with  regard  to  the  projected  Bering  Strait  telegraph  line 
with  Prime  Minister  Gortschcoff  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the 
winter  of  1865. 

Mr.  Sibley  was  asked  how  the  American  Company  proposed  to 
acquire  right-of-way  across  the  territories  of  British  America 
and  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  He  replied,  that  he  thought 
there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  securing  a  right-of-way  over 
the  territory  referred  to,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company;  that  while  in  London  he  had  submitted  the  matter 
to  the  Directors  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  who  did  not 
welcome  the  proposition  with  enthusiasm  and  as  a  consequence 
he  thought  it  might  be  necessary  to  acquire  a  considerable 
interest   in  the  Hudson   Bay   Company. 

The  Minister  asked  him  what  would  be  the  probable  cost  to 
the  American  Company,  to  which  Mr.  Sibley  replied  stating  a 
considerable  sum  which  drew  from  the  Minister  the  remark 
thai  it  was  not  worth  any  such  sum;  thai  Russia  would  sell  the 
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whole  of  Alaska  for  a  sum  not  much  bigger.  At  the  end  of  the 
interview,  Mr.  Sibley  asked  the  Minister  whether  he  intended  his 
remark  in  regard  to  Alaska  to  be  taken  seriously  and  whether 
he  might  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  United  States* Govern- 
ment. To  which  the  Minister  replied  that  he  was  quite  serious 
in  his  suggestion  and  had  no  objection  to  the  suggestion  being 
made  to  the  United  States  Government.  Mr.  Sibley  lost  no 
time  in  communicating  this  suggestion  to  General  Cassius  M. 
Clay,  at  that  time  Minister  of  the  United  States  at  the  Court 
of  Russia,  who  in  turn  at  once  communicated  the  information 
to  Secretary  Seward  at  Washington.  The  result,  of  course, 
is  known  to  everybody.* 

Lecture  delivered  before  the  Mechanical  Engineers'  Associa- 
tion, of  the  Sibley  College  of  Mechanic  Arts,  Cornell  University, 
by  Charles  T.  Porter,  December  4,  1885. 

Before  commencing  my  lecture,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  by  way  of  reminiscence.  In  the  years  1847-48-49,  I  lived 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  had  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Sibley,  the  founder  of  this  College.  Nearly  twelve  years  after- 
ward, in  the  summer  of  1861,  which  will  be  remembered  as  the 


*  Editor's  Note — Old  maps  show  that  something  was  known  of  the  Alaskan 
coast  as  early  as  1579,  but  it  was  not  until  1711  that  Popof,  a  Cossack,  who 
visited  East  Cape,  brought  definite  knowledge  of  a  continent  said  by  the 
natives  to  lie  beyond  the  strait. 

The  discovery  of  Alaska  was  due  to  the  enterprise  of  Peter  the  Great, 
who,  shortly  before  his  death,  proposed  the  exploration  of  the  seas  eastward 
of  Kamchatka.  In  carrying  this  project  to  completion,  Vitus  Bering  first 
sailed  through  Bering  Strait  in  177S;  and  discovered  Alaska  in  174-1. 

The  wealth  of  furs  brought  back  by  the  survivors  of  Bering's  expeditions 
stimulated  the  activities  of  Russian  fur-hunters,  who  soon  made  extensive.' 
discoveries  along  the  Aleutian  chain  and  developed  a  thriving  trade.  Russia 
took  possession  of  the  country,  and  controlled  the  fur  trade  through  the  Rus- 
sian-American Company,  1790-1861. 

The  Russian  colonists  made  no  attempts  to  develop  the  resources  of  Alaska 
except  the  furs,  and  as  these  gradually  decreased,  the  country  was  considered 
less  valuable. 

In  1854  a  California  Company  began  importing  ice  from  Alaska.  Soon 
thereafter,  about  1859,  unofficial  negotiations  began  for  the  sale  of  Alaska  to 
the  United  States.  This  was  during  the  Presidency  of  James  Buchanan,  who 
had  been  United  States  Minister  to  Russia,  183-2-33,  and  afterwards  Secretary 
of  State,  under  President  James  K.  Polk,  with  a  vigorous  foreign  policy, 
looking  toward  the  purchase  of  Cuba,  and  resistance  of  all  encroachment  of 
European  powers  upon  the  American  Continent. 

Xi>  definite  action  resulted  until  after  Mr.  Hiram  Sibley's  negotiate  us 
with    the  Russian  Government,  in  1865,  in  connection  with  the  attempt    to 
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first  summer  of  our  civil  war,  I  met  Mr.  Sibley  again,  on  the 
cars  of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad.     We  happened  to  occupy 
a  scat  together  from  New  York  to  Albany.     He  recollected  me, 
and  we  had  a  conversation  that  made  a  lasting  impression  on- 
my  mind. 

I  said  we  had  a  conversation.  That  reminds  me  of  a  story 
told  bv  my  dear  friend,  of  precious  memory,  Alexander  L. 
Holley. 

Mr.  Holley  one  summer  accompanied  a  part}'  of  artists  on 
an  excursion  to  Mt.  Katabdin,  which  you  know  rises  in  almost 
solitary  grandeur  amid  the  forests  and  lakes  of  Maine.  He 
wrote,  in  his  inimitably  happy  style,  an  account  of  this  ex- 
cursion, which  some  months  afterward  appeared  in  Scribner's 
Monthly,  elegantly  illustrated  with  views  of  the  scenery. 
Among  other  things,  Mr.  Holley  related  how  he  and  Mr.  Church 
painted  the  sketches  for  a  grand  picture  of  Mt.  Katahdin. 
"That  is,*'  he  explained,  "Mr.  Church  painted,  and  I  held  the 
umbrella." 

This  describes  the  conversation  which  Mr.  Sibley  and  I  had. 
Mr.  Sibley  talked  and  I  listened.  He  was  a  good  talker  and  I 
fancy  that  I  rather  excel  as  a  listener.  On  that  occasion  I  did 
my  best,  for  I  knew  who  I  was  listening  to.     I  was  listening  to 


build  a  telegraph  line  connecting  America  and  Europe,  by  way  of  Bering 
Strait.  Mr.  Sibley  reported  to  the  United  States  Government  his  discovery 
of  the  fact  that  Russia  was  ready  to  sell  Alaska  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Official  negotiations  began  in  March,  1867,  by  a  treaty  negotiated  by 
William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State.  In  spite  of  much  opposition  this 
treaty  vras  ratified  in  May,  1867,  and  Alaska  was  sold  by  Russia  to  the  United 
State's  for  $7,200,000  in  gold.  On  October  18,  1867,  the  territory  was  for- 
mally transferred. 

At  the  time,  this  act  of  purchase  was  celled  by  many  "Seward's  Folly," 
as  the  land  <jf  Alaska  was  considered,  of  small  vahie  by  those  critics.  Time 
has  demonstrated  the  limitless  wealth  of  that  wonderful  country,  whose  his- 
tory and  interests  commanded  the  attention  of  President  Harding,  immedi- 
ately prior  to  his  death. 

The  value  of  the  total  products  of  Alaska  from  the  annexation,  1667,  to 
the  close  of  19-20,  was  more  than  one  billion  dollars;  averaging  now  upwards 
of  seventy  millions  annually.  The  distribution  of  this  wealth  is  indicated 
in  the  chief  items:  Fish,"  1867-1919,  64-18,000,000.00;  furs,  1867-1920, 
§90,400,000.00;  minerals,  gold,  silver,  copper,  etc.,  §460,000,000.00.  In 
additiou  to  the  above  mentioned  items  there  are  untouched  forests  con- 
taining- twenty  million  acres,  estimated  to  contain  seventy-seven  billion  feet 
of  timber  suitable  for  lumber  and  pulp.  There  are  also  extensive  agricultural 
lands  capable  of  raising  large  crops  of  grain  and  potatoes.  The  domesticated 
reindeer  herds  numbered  in  1920,  92,933,  valued  at  82,238,562.00.  This  is  the 
natural  increase  from  the  original  twelve  hundred  animals  imported  by  the 
United  States  Government. 
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the  man  who  combined  bold  and  comprehensive  grasp  of 
thought,  unerring  foresight  and  sagacity,  and  energy  of  action 
and  power  of  accomplisment,  in  a  degree  not  surpassed,  if  it 
was   equalled,   among  men. 

Some  years  before,  Mr.  Sibley  had  created  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company.  Telegraphy  was  at  that  time  in 
a  very  depressed  state.  The  country  was  pretty  generally 
covered  by  local  lines,  chartered  under  various  state  laws,  and 
operated  without  concert.  Paying  districts  were  occupied  by 
competing  lines.  Telegraph  stock  was  generally  of  little  value, 
and  the  business  was  in  a  state  of  chaos.  Hiram  Sibley,  a  man 
of  the  people,  resident  of  an  inlanel  city,  of  only  moderate 
fortune,  alone  grasped  the  situation.  He  saw  that  the  nature 
of  the  business  and  the  demands  of  the  country  alike  required, 
that  a  single  organization,  in  which  all  interests  should  be 
combined,  should  cover  the  entire  land  with  its  net-work, 
through  which  every  center  and  every  outlying  point  could 
communicate  with  each  other  directly,  and  that  such  an  or- 
ganization must  be  financially  successful.  He  saw  all  this 
with  the  most  intense  earnestness  of  conviction.  With  Mr. 
Siblejr  to  be  convinced  was  to  act,  and  so  he  set  about  the  task 
of  carrying  this  vast  scheme  into  execution  ;  and  through  his 
immense  energy,  the  magnetic  power  with  which  he  infused  his 
own  enthusiasm  into  others,  the  direct  practical  way  in  which 
he  went  about  the  task,  and  his  indomitable  perseverance,  he 
attained  at  last  a  complete  and  triumphant  success. 

But  he  was  not  then  telling  me  anything  about  this ;  he 
was  telling  me  of  the  construction  of  the  line  of  telegraph  to 
the  Pacific  coast.  Here  again  Mr.  Sibley  had  seen  that  which 
was  hidden  from  others.  He  had  made  a  careful  practical 
study  of  the  subject,  and  was  convinced  that  such  a  line  was 
feasible,  and  would  be  remunerative.  This  case  differed  from 
the  former  one  in  two  respects.  There  Mr.  Sibley  was  de- 
pendent upon  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  many  persons,  whom 
he  was  able  to  convince.  In  this  case,  he  could  not  obtain  the 
least  assistance  from  a  human  being,  but  through  the  success 
of  his  former  enterprise,  he  was  independent  of  such  assistance. 

He  attended  a  convention  of  telegraph  men  called  for  the 
purpose  in  Xew  York  City.  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings 
he  rose,  and  moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  report 
on  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  a  line  of  telegraph  to 
San  Francisco.  He  supposed  that  his  position  was  such,  that 
any  proposition  from  him  tcould  at  least  be  received  with   re- 
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sptct.  But  to  his  amazement  this  motion  was  received  with  a 
universal  shout  of  derision.  The  idea  of  running  a  telegraph 
Hue  through  what  was  then  a  wilderness,  roamed  over  through 
between  one  and  two  thousand  miles  of  its  breadth,  by  bands 
of  savages,  who  of  course  would  destroy  the  line  as  soon  as  it 
was  put  up,  and  where  repairs  would  be  difficult  and  useless, 
struck  all  the  members  of  the  convention  as  so  exquisitely 
ludicrous,  that  it  seemed  as  if  they  would  never  be  done  laugh- 
ing about  it.  If  Mr.  Sibley  had  proposed  a  line  to  the  moon, 
they  would  hardly  have  seen  in  it  greater  evidence  of  lunacy. 
When  we  could  be  heard,  he  rose  again  and  said:  ''Gentlemen, 
you  may  laugh,  but  if  I  were  not  so  old  I  would  build  the  line 
myself."  Then  they  laughed  louder  than  ever.  As  they 
laughed  he  grew  mad,  and  shouted,  "Gentlemen,  I  will  bar  the 
years  and  do  it."  And  he  did  it.  Without  assistance  from 
any  one,  for  every  one  who  claimed  a  right  to  express  an  opinion 
about  it  scouted  the  project  as  utterly  chimerical,  and  no 
capitalist  would  put  a  dollar  in  it. 

Mr.  Sibley,  after  much  persuasion  and  delay,  secured  an 
appropriation  from  the  United  States  Government  of  $400,* 
000  to  be  used  in  the  building  of  the  line  to  the  Pacific  coast 
which  was  to  be  returned  to  the  Government  at  the  rate  of 
£-1-0,000  a  year — in  the  use  of  the  lines — for  ten  years.  The 
Secretary  of  War  informed  Mr.  Sibley  that  the  use  of  the  lines 
during  the  Civil  War  were  worth  more  to  the  Government  than 
the  entire  cost  of  the  lines  to  the  Pacific  coast,  had  the  Govern- 
ment assumed  the  entire  cost.  After  the  success  of  the  lines 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  Mr.  Sibley  had  so  many  applications  for 
stock  in  the  concern  known  as  the  "Western  Union  Extension" 
that  lie  turned  the  Western  Union  Extension  over  to  the  West- 
ern Union  Company  as  he  wanted  all  the  profits  from  the 
Western  Union  Extension  to  go  to  his  friends  who  had  sup- 
ported him  in  developing  and  building  up  the  Western  Union 
Company. 

Hiram  Sibley  built  the  line  of  telegraph  to  San  Francisco, 
risking  in  it  all  he  had  in  the  world.  He  set  about  it  with  his 
usual  energv,  and  the  line  was  finished  in  an  incredibly  short 
time,  if  I  remember  rightly,  in  about  four  months.  And  from 
the  day  it  was  opened  to  the  present  time  it  lias  been  beyond 
comparison  the  most  profitable  line  of  telegraph  that  was  ever 
constructed.  There  was  the  demand  and  the  practicability, 
and  yet  no  living  man  could  see  it,  or  could  be  made  to  see  it. 
except  Hiram  Sibley.     "And  to-day,"  lie  said  with  honest  pride. 
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"to-day  in  New  York,  men,  to  whom  I  almost  went  on  my  knees 
for  help  in  building  this  line,  and  who  would  not  give  me  a 
dollar,  have  solicited  me  to  be  allowed  to  buy  California  Tele- 
graph stock  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  for  one."  "But  how 
about  the  Indians?"  I  asked.  "Why,  we  never  had  any  troubk 
from  the  Indians.  I  knew  we  wouldn't  have.  Men  who  sup- 
posed I  was  such  a  fool  as  to  set  about  this  undertaking  before 
that  was  all  settled  did  not  know  me.  No  Indian  ever  harmed 
that  line.  The  Indians  are  the  best  friends  we  have  got.  Y'ou 
see,  we  taught  the  Indians  the  Great  Spirit  was  in  that  line. 
And  what  was  more,  we  proved  it  to  them.  It  was,  by  all  odds, 
the  greatest  medicine  they  ever  saw.  They  fairly  worshipped 
it.  No  Indian  ever  dared  to  touch  it.  But  there  was  one  thing 
I  did  not  count  on.  The  border  ruffians  in  Missouri  are  giving 
us  so  much  trouble,  that  we  are  now  building  a  line  around  that 
state,  through  Iowa  and  Nebraska,     We  are  obliged  to  do  it." 

This  opened  another  phase  of  the  subject.  The  telegraph 
line  to  the  Pacific  had  a  value  beyond  that  which  could  be  ex- 
pressed in  money.  It  was  perhaps  the  strongest  of  all  the  ties 
that  bound  Calif oriu'a  so  securely  to  the  Union,  in  the  dark 
days  of  its  struggle  for  existence.  The  southern  element  in 
Missouri  recognized  the  importance  of  the  line  in  this  respect, 
and  were  persistent  in  their  efforts  to  destroy  it;  as  if  they 
could  destroy  anything  that  Hiram  Sibley  was  determined 
should  not  be  destroyed.  We  have  seen  how  he  thwarted  their 
efforts.  I  have  always  felt  that,  among  the  countless  inter- 
positions of  Providence  seen  in  the  war  for  the  Union,  not  the 
least  striking  was  the  rising  Up  of  this  remarkable  man,  to 
accomplish  alone,  in  the  verv  nick  of  time,  a  work  which  at 
once  became  of  such  national  importance.  This  is  the  man 
who  has  crowned  his  useful  career,  and  shown  atrain  his  emi- 
nently  practical  character,  and  wise  foresight,  by  the  endow- 
ment of  this  College:  which  cannot  fail  to  be  a  perennial  source 
of  benefit  to  the  country,  whose  interests  he  has  done  so  mudh 
to  promote,  and  which  his  remarkable  sagacity  and  energy  con- 
tributed so  much  to  preserve. 

The  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  character  and  achieve- 
ments of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Sibley  are  of  great  value,  especially 
to  the  young;  but  these  I  must  leave  to  be  drawn  by  yourselves 
or  others,  for  it  is  evident  that  if  I  should  enter  upon  so  invit- 
ing a  theme,  my  lecture  would  have  to  be  postponed  until  an- 
other occasion. 

i 
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April  27,  1914, 


In  his  interesting  book  on  Japan,  Lafcadio  Hearn  tells  us 
that  to  know  a  people  we  should  know  their  religion;  that  not 
only  the  social  conditions  but  "even  the  industrial  history  of 
a  people  cannot  be  understood  without  some  knowledge  of  those 
religious  traditions  and  customs  which  regulate  industrial  life 
during  the  earlier  stages  of  development."  May  we  not  say 
with  equal  truth  that  a  knowledge  of  the  attainments  of  a 
people  or  a  community  in  musical  culture  is  a  key  to  their 
standard  of  intelligence,  civilization  and  morality?  For  good 
music  inspires  good  living.  It  is  the  spiritual  stimulant  that 
takes  the  place  of  lower  and  harmful  stimulants.  It  is  the 
agency  that  can  do  more  than  any  other  to  stir  up  intellectual 
activity.  Only  the  dullest  mind  can  listen  to  good  music  with- 
out being  made  better  and  more  active.  Edward  J.  James, 
President  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  says,  "In  spite  of  the 
opinions  of  some  eminent  people  to  the  contrary,  I  have  always 
believed  that  there  was  a  certain  civilizing  and  moralizing 
influence  in  music;  that  the  cultivation  of  our  musical  powers 
does  tend  ...  to  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  good  and 
true,  as  well  as  the  beautiful."  This  civilizing  and  moralizing 
influence  of  music  must  leave  its  impress  upon  a  people  as  surely 
as  the  influence  of  religion. 

Side  by  side  with  the  political  history  of  a  nation,  or  of  a 
community,  runs  a  collateral  narrative,  dealing  with  its  com- 
merce, its  science,  its  literature  and  it;>  music,  and  the  thousand 
and  one  units  that  make  up  the  sum  of  its  civilization,  and  a 
historv  of  music  i^  certainly  as  much  a  branch  of  liberal  culture 
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as  the  history  of  any  other  department  of  human  effort.  It 
is  the  musical  chapter  of  that  collateral  narrative  of  Roch- 
ester's history  that,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  a  former 
president  of  this  society,  the  author  of  this  paper  will  attempt 
to  relate. 

The  title  chosen  for  the  paper  is  "Music  in  Rochester — An 
Historical  Sketch."  It  must  he  kept  in  mind  that  it  is  what  its 
title  imports,  a  sketch;  and  necessarily  so.  Omissions  in  the 
mention  of  characters  and  in  the  narration  of  events  that  go 
to  make  a  complete  history  will  undoubtedly  he  noticed.  These 
omissions  are  not  made  because  the  characters  and  events  are 
not  considered  of  importance,  but  largely  for  the  sake  of  that 
brevity  that  is  unavoidable  in  a  paper  of  this  kind. 

The  mere  mention  of  a  history  of  music  in  Rochester  brings 
to  the  minds  of  the  older  musical  people  of  the  city  a  host  of 
reminiscences — the  organization,  ambitions  and  struggles  of 
societies  and  bands ;  the  debuts,  successes  and  failures  of  am- 
bitious individuals  and  the  efforts  and  exertions  of  earnest 
workers,  determined  to  reach  the  goal  of  success  despite  the 
petty  jealousies  and  opposition  of  other  seekers  after  the  prize. 

Rochester  has  always  occupied  a  prominent  place  among 
those  that  have  been  known  as  "musical  towns,"  as  this  recital 
of  events  that  have  happened  from  its  earliest  days  to  the 
present,  and  of  the  interest  taken  by  the  citizens  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  various  musical  clubs  and  societies  and  the  gratify- 
ing conditions  that  now  prevail  will  demonstrate. 


( 


No  concert  hall  or  regular  place  of  amusement  existed  in 
the  village  of  Rochester  prior  to  182$,  and  such  concerts  or 
musical  entertainments  as  were  given  by  either  local  or,  at  long 
intervals,  by  traveling  organizations,  were  given  in  the  meeting- 
houses or  in  the  ball  rooms  or  rooms  fitted  up  for  the  occasion 
in  the  taverns  of  the  town.  The  most  popular  of  these  assem- 
bly-rooms were  in  the  Eagle  Tavern,  located  where  the  Powers 
Building  now  stands,  and  the  Morton  House,  which  stood  on 
a  portion  of  the  land  now  occupied  by  the  Powers  Hotel.  The 
Morton  House  afterwards  became  the  old  National  Hotel,  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  Buffalo  (now  Main  Street,  West)  and 
North  Eitzhugh   Streets. 

The  first  record  of  anything  in  the  musical  line  in  the  village 
is  found  in  a  diary  kept  by  Miss  E.  Maria  Ward,  who  became 
Mrs.  Moses  Chapin.     She  writes: 
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''Wednesday,  February  3,  1819.  This  evening  is  so  remark- 
ably mild  and  pleasant  the  band  of  music*  are  out  this  evening." 

Further  on  Miss  Ward  makes  this  entry: 

"Monday,  May  15,  1S20.  Attended  a  concert  of  vocal  music 
this  evening,  the  performance  was  good,  had  an  appropriate 
address  by  Mr.  Williams." 

From  a  letter  written  by  Mrs.  Chapin,  October  4,  1820,  we 
quote  the  following  interesting  statement: 

"Tell  Dwight  the  long-talked-of  concert  is  postponed  till  one 
week  from  next  Monday  to  give  Mr.  Adams  an  opportunity  to 
visit  Niagara  for  which  place  he  has  actually  set  off  mounted 
on  Rozinante  with  Mr.  Austin  for  his  squire." 

It  would  seem  that  the  concert  was  again  postponed  for  it 
was  not  until  November  5,  that  she  "attended  Mr.  Adams' 
concert,  was  much  pleased  with  the  performance." 

This  concert  was  given  on  Sunday  evening,  November  5th,  in 
one  of  the  meeting  houses,  indicating  that  our  ancestors  were 
not  averse  in  those  days  to  Sunday  entertainments.  On  October 
31,  previous,  the  following  notice  was  published: 

"The  concert  which  was  to  be  holden  in  the  meeting  house 
is  postponed  until  Sunday  evening  next.  Performance  at  G ; 
doors  close  at  7  :30.  Admittance  two  shillings.  A  piano  fort 
is  expected  to  accompany  the  music.  Performance  to  consist 
of  anthems,  solos,  duetts,  etc." 

In  March,  1S25,  the  Rochester  Band  announced  a  grand 
concert,  apologetically  stating  as  a  reason  for  the  presumption 
that  "having  obligated  themselves  for  a  good  deal  of  money  in 
procuring  an  instructor,  they  take  this  method  of  soliciting." 
A  most  liberal  program  of  twenty-six  numbers,  besides  encores, 
was  ofi'ered,  including  the  "DeWitt  Clinton  Grand  Erie  Canal 
March;"  "Dead  March;"  "Hail  to  the  Chief;"  etc. 

The  serious  musical  life  of  a  town  begins  with  its  local  work, 
and  that  of  Rochester  began  with  the  organization  of  its  first 
choral  society. 

The  Rochester  Academy  of  Sacred  Music  was-  organized  in 
October,  1835.  The  object  of  the  association  was  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sacred  music,  generalh',  but  more  particularly  the 
improvement  of  music  in  the  churches  and  for  charitable  pur- 
poses. The  officers  of  the  academy  were  a  president,  two  vice- 
presidents,   a   secretary   and   treasurer,  a   librarian   and   three 


*This  was  the  first  band  in  Rochester,  organized  in  1S17.     See  p.  149,  this 
book. 
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managers.  It  had  a  membership  cf  between  fifty  and  sixty 
singers  under  the  direction  of  Bryant  Curtis  Brown,  who  at 
that  time  kept  the  first  music  store  here  and  who  was  quite 
active  in  music  matters  during  the  early  part  of  his  life.  The 
officers  of  the  society  in  1S37-S  were:  President,  Addison 
Gardiner;  1st  Vice-President,  Dr.  Frederick  F.  Backus;  2nd 
Vice-President,  Mortimer  F.  Delano;  3rd  Vice-President,  James 
M.  Fish;  Treasurer,  Hiram  Wright;  Librarian,  Lansing  B. 
Swan;  Directors,  Moses  Long,  Nathaniel  T.  Rochester  and 
B.  C.  Brown.  Music  Committee,  Frederick  F.  Backus,  Lansing 
B.  Swan  and  Moses  Long.     Professor,  Edward  II.  Walker. 

Henry  O'Reilly,  in  his  history  of  Rochester,  published  in 
1838,  says,  "In  music  the  good  taste  manifested  b\r  the  citizens 
of  Rochester  has  been  frequently  complimented  on  recent 
occasions."  In  expressing  astonishment  at  the  prosperity 
of  the  city,  Major  Noah  of  the  New  York  Star,  says,  "As 
an  evidence  of  refined  taste  among  the  inhabitants  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  it  was  through  their  discrimination  and  liber- 
ality that  the  distinguished  vocalist,  Russell,  whose  unrivalled 
barytone  has  recently  produced  such  a  sensation  in  our  Atlantic 
cities,  was  first  brought  into  notice." 

The  Russell  mentioned  in  Major  Noah's  remarks  was  the 
famous  English  ballad  singer  and  composer,  Henry  Russell, 
who  came  to  this  city  about  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
society  just  mentioned,  located  here  as  one  of  our  resident 
musicians  and  did  much  for  the  advancement  of  musical  taste 
and  culture  in  the  community. 

I  am  sure  it  will  not  be  considered  in  bad  taste  for  me  to 
mention,  here,  with  pardonable  pride,  that  my  mother,  now  in 
her  eight  v-ninth  year,  is  probably  the  only  living  person  who 
took  part  in  the  concerts  of  that  society.  She  remembers  with 
remarkable  clearness  many  of  the  incidents  connected  with 
musical  affairs  in  those  days  and  speaks  often  with  enthusiasm 
of  Mr.  Russell's  delightful  singing  and  charming  personality. 

Mr.  Russell  gave  a  number  of  concerts  during  his  sojourn 
in  Rochester,  at  which  the  Academy  of  Sacred  Music  and  other 
societies,  afterwards  formed,  took  an  active  part.  That  he 
was  eminently  successful,  pecuniarily,  in  his  American  venture 
is  evidenced  by  a  letter  which  was  recently  purchased  for  The 
Rochester  Historical  Society  and  which  is  now  among  its  valu- 
able collection  of  letters.  This  letter  is  addressed  to  his  solici- 
tor, Samuel  Appleby,  Esq.,  11  King's  Road.  Grays  Inn, 
London,  joyously  announcing  his  financial  prosperity  and  his 
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ability  to  now  pay  his  lawyer's  bill,  a  most  certain  indication 
of   prosperity. 

In  1836  Hervey  Warren  opened  an  extensive  store  for  the 
sale  of  music,  pianos  and  musical  instruments.  Pie  was  a' 
vocalist  and  good  choir  leader  and  had  charge  of  the  music  in 
St.  Luke's  Church  for  a  year  or  more.  His  store  was  after- 
wards sold  to  Rev.  George  Dutton,  who  carried  it  on  for  several 
years,  finally  closing  the  establishment  in  1853. 

The  Mechanics  Musical  Association  was  organized  in  1837, 
with  objects  similar  to  those  of  the  Rochester  Academy  of 
Sacred  Music.  Its  members  manifested,  such  spirit  in  its 
support  that  it  was  for  a  time  well  sustained.  Nathaniel 
Bingham  was  its  first  President ;  Jason  Rassett,  Vice-President ; 
James  McDill,  Recording  Secretary;  T.  A.  Sliarpe,  Corre- 
sponding Secretary;  Daniel  Graves,  Jr.,  Treasurer;  Trow- 
bridge A.  Sharpe,  Leader. 

In  1839  eight  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  former  members 
of  the  Academy,  formed  a  small  club  for  the  practice  of  glees 
and  madrigals.  This  club  had  for  its  conductor  Lucius  Rell ; 
the  pianist  was  Miss  Marion  McGregor.  The  first  soprano 
was  Miss  Harriet  Williams,  who  married  a  Mr.  Dalzell  and 
went  to  Wheeling,  Va.  Several  amateur  concerts  were  given  by 
this  club,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  donated  to  the  Female 
Charitable  and  other  local  societies. 

In  1840  an  amateur  concert,  presumably  by  this  club,  was 
announced  to  take  place  at  the  National  Hotel  under  the 
patronage  of  Judge  Gardiner,  Dr.  Munn,  and  Dr.  Frederick 
Backus,  to  raise  funds  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Samuel  A.  Cooper,  a  professor  of  music. 

The  Rochester  City  Garden,  for  a  time  a  popular  resort, 
was  opened  in  184-1  ;  its  location  was  on  the  south  side  of  Main 
Street,  on  the  site  of  the  building  that  1ms  until  recently  been 
known  as  the  Palmer  Block  and  which  is  now  occupied  by  the 
McCurdv  &  Norwell  Co.,  as  a  part  of  their  large  establishment. 
The  entertainments  in  this  garden  consisted  principally  of 
music  and  fireworks.  One  of  the  early  garden  advertisements 
promises  a  concert  by  the  "Williams  Light  Infantry  Band  and 
three  pieces  of  fireworks.  Tickets  twelve  and  one-half  cents, 
for  which  a  refreshment  will  be  served."  There  was  a  small 
hall  in  connection  with  the  garden  which  was  used  for  concerts, 
balls,  etc.,  known  as  "Palmer's  Hall."  The  little  midget,  Tom 
Thumb,  ma«ie  an  early*  if  not  his  first,  appearance  in  Rochester 
at    Palmer's    Halt 
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A  concert  was  given  by  Henry  Russell  at  the  Eagle  Tavern 
on  August  7,  1843.  Mr.  Elwood,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Historical  Society,  speaks  of  this  as  Mr.  Russell's  first  concert. 
This  must  be  an  error,  as  Mr.  O'Reilly  mentions  Mr.  ltussell's 
singing  in  concert,  in  his  "Sketches  of  Rochester,"  published 
five  years  before.  However  that  may  be,  the  Democrat  in  its 
account  of  the  concert  says,  "He  sings  as  no  one  else  we 
have  ever  heard  sing  and  probably  as  no  one  else  during  the 
present  century  will  sing."  It  was  only  eight  years  later 
that  the  most  marvellous  of  all  singers,  Jenny  Lind,  appeared 
in  two  concerts  at  Corinthian  Hall,  with  the  celebrated  tenor, 
Beletti ;  and  think  of  the  hosts  of  truly  great  singers  that 
followed  during  the  remaining  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
But  such  extravagance  of  expression  is  almost  excusable,  even 
in  a  newspaper  critic,  when  made  in  a  burst  of  enthusiastic 
admiration. 

In  May  of  1844  a  grand  vocal  concert  was  given  at  Irving 
Hall  by  Covert  and  Dodge,  which  began  with  "The  Grave  of 
Bonaparte"  and  included  "Robin  Ruff"  and  "Happy  Land," 
closing  with  "The  Dutchman's  Account  of  His  Intemperate 
Son." 

Another  concert  is  announced  in  that  same  month  as  follows : 
"A  concert  in  May,  1844,  at  the  Morton  House.  Doors  open 
at  8:00;  to  commence  at  8:30."  This  is  a  radical  departure 
from  the  custom  previously  noticed,  of  beginning  at  six  o'clock. 
We  wonder  if  the  audience  was  as  much  anno}Ted  by  late  comers 
as  audiences  are  in  Rochester  now-a-days. 

For  July  3rd,  of  that  same  year  an  amusing  notice  is  given 
of  a  "moral  concert  at  the  Morton  House  by  the  twin  sisters, 
the  Misses  Macomber;  music  by  Miss  Clara  Jane,  violinist,  and 
Miss  Emma  Loraine,  violoncello,  accompanied  by  their  voices. 
Nothing  in  song,  word  or  dress  can  be  objectionable  to  the 
visits  of  the  most  fastidious  of  any  religious  denomination." 
This  suggests  some  unpleasant  experience  with  entertainments 
of  the  music  hall  or  cheap  variety-show  type. 

The  coming  of  Ole  Bull,  who  gave  the  first  of  his  concerts 
here  in  Concert  Hall  on  the  21st  of  June,  1844,  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  epoch  of  musical  entertainments.  He  was 
the  first  of  the  great  violinists  to  visit  Rochester,  and  although 
a  player  of  marked  peculiarity,  not  conforming  to  any  school 
of  technique  or  following  the  lines  of  accepted  interpretation, 
he  made  a  d^^u  inVpression  upon  his  audiences  wherever  he 
played  and  was  always  welcomed  to  Rochester  with  enthusiasm 
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and  delight.  In  the  columns  of  the  Democrat  we  find  this 
unique  account  of  his  first  concert,  evidently  written  by  the 
same  impressionable  critic  who  overflowed  so  copiously  in  his 
praise  of  Russell's  singing:  "The  concert  was  well  attended, 
and  he  did  here  what  he  has  done  everywhere,  astonished  the 
natives.  Like  the  eagle  he  flies  swiftly,  soars  high  and  lights  on 
lofty  peaks.  If  anyone  feels  competent  to  write  a  scientific  criti- 
cism of  his  performance  here,  we  will  print  it.  We  would  as  soon 
think  of  criticising  the  sun  or  the  tumultous  bounding  of  the 
waters  of  the  Niagara  cataract." 

In  October,  184-5,  a  concert  extraordinary  is  announced  to 
be  given  at  Irving  Hall  by  Mons.  Joseph  Dudonier,  from  Paris, 
"upon  his  Componium  Quintette,  an  instrument  that  has  re- 
quired his  personal  attention  for  seven  years  in  its  construct- 
ing. Will  represent  a  perfect  (?)  band  of  ten  instruments  and 
twenty-five  bells,  playing  upon  each  separately  and  playing 
the  whole  together  in  Bonaparte's  March,  and  firing  minute 
guns  with  his  Quintetto." 

And  all  this  without  the  aid  of  electricity ! 

Negro  Minstrelsy,  that  unique  form  of  musical  entertain- 
ment that  won  the  hearts  of  our  fore-fathers  and  has  remained 
to  this  da}7  one  of  the  most  popular,  came  into  existence  about 
this  time.  In  its  original  form  it  was  characterized  by  sim- 
plicity and  refinement ;  but  that  departed  with  the  infringe- 
ment of  gaudy  costume,  garish  scenery,  and  the  absurdity  of 
four,  and  sometimes  six,  end  men  and  the  development  of  the 
entertainment  into  practically  a  modern  vaudeville  show. 

The  first  minstrel  performance  was  given  by  Christy's 
Minstrels  in  the  Eagle  Tavern  Assembly  Hall  on  September 
1?','  1845.  Later  on,  a  minstrel  troupe  was  formed,  which 
frequently  visited  Rochester,  known  as  "Buckley's"  or  "Buck- 
ley's Serenaders."  It  was  organized  by  two  brothers,  William 
Buckley  and  G.  Swain  Buckley.  This  was  probably  the  most 
refined  and  artistic  of  all  the  minstrel  troups  that  visited  us. 
The  last  company  of  "legitimate"  negro  minstrels  was  the 
famous  San  Francisco  Minstrels,  or  Birch,  Wambold  &  Back- 
us's.  Billy  Birch  and  our  former  townsman,  Charlie  Backus, 
were  the  end  men,  while  Wambold,  with  his  stentorian  voice, 
occupied  the  center  as  the  "Interlocutor." 

In  November,  1845,  a  Mr.  Dempster  opened  the  new  and 
splendid  Minerva  Hall,  which  was  located  on  the  south  side  of 
Main  Street,  between  the  present  South  Avenue  and  Stone 
Street,  and  which  became  at  once  the  scene  of  all  the  Letter 
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classes  of  entertainment.  Minerva  Hall  was  burned  in  the 
disastrous  conflagration  which  occurred  on  the  night  of  the 
celebration  of  the  laying  of  the  frst  Atlantic  cable,  in  the 
fall  of  1853. 

Musical  events  began  to  come  thick  and  fast  about  this  time 
and  Rochester  was  beginning  to  be  known  in  the  professional 
world  as  a  good  shew  town. 

The  celebrated  Hutchinson  Family,  with  long  hair  and  broad 
Shakespearian  collars,  whose  pictures  are  sometimes  seen  on 
the  title  pages  of  old  collections  of  sheet  music,  were  frequent 
visitors,  and  in  18-15  appeared  the  first  troupe  of  Swiss  Roll 
Ringers  ;  these  were  well  known  as  the  Campanologian  Brothers, 
and  in  that  year  they  gave  a  concert  in  Irving  Hall.  But  the 
most  popular  of  all  the  companies  of  bell  ringers  was  the 
well  known  Peake  Family,  whose  playing  was  truly  remarkable. 

Leopold  de  Meyer,  the  famous  pianist  appeared  in  concert  in 
184G  at  Irving  Hall.  In  184-7  the  Alleghanians  came,  and  soon 
after  that  Henry  Herz,  pianist,  assisted  by  Camille  Savori,  a 
famous  violinist,  the  favorite  pupil  of  Paganini,  an  acknowl- 
edged successor  of  that  wizard  of  the  violin.  In  1848  the 
minstrels  came  at  frequent  intervals  and  in  August  of  that 
year,  at  one  of  the  series  of  concerts  given  by  Miss  Julia  Hill, 
of  this  city,  under  the  direction  of  her  father,  Benjamin  Hill, 
a  prominent  teacher  of  music,  Master  Theodore  Tliomas,  then 
known  as  a  juvenile  prodigy,  was  the  extra  attraction.  Little 
did  the  people  imagine  then  that  this  lad  would  rise  to  world- 
wide fame  and  do  more  for  the  cause  of  good  music  in  America 
than  any  other  man  has  ever  done. 

The  influx  of  the  Germans  gave  a  strong  impetus  to  musical 
work.  Mr.  Fred  Meyering,  father  of  the  present  generation  of 
that  name,  who  at  one  time  figured  prominently  in  musical 
circles,  was  one  of  the  most  successful  and  popular  of  Roch- 
ester's "professionals."  A  lover  of  the  art,  for  itself  as  well 
as  for  what  it  brought  him  financially,  much  of  his  time  was 
devoted  to  private  practice,  string  quartette-playing  and 
ensemble  work  with  brother  players.  Once  a  week  classical 
music  was  performed  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Kuichling,  whose 
wife  was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Ignatz  Laehner  and  an 
excellent  pianist.  The  hospitality  of  the  doctors  house  was 
often  extended  to  some  of  the  eminent  artists  who  appeared 
here  in  concert,  Karl  Formes,  the  famous  basso-profun  lo, 
being  an  occasional  guest.  Mr.  Meyering  was  conductor  ot 
the  Euterpe  Society,  an  orchestral  band  of  twenty-four  mem- 
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berSj  including  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  members  of  the  Har- 
monic Orchestra,  of  which  mention  will  be  made  later. 

The  largely  increased  German  population  felt  the  need  of  a 
place  of  amusement  distinctively  their  own  and  the  society 
known  as  the  Turnverein  built  the  old  Turnhalle,  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Germania  Hall,  in  1847. 

About  this  time  occurred  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant events  in  the  history  of  music  and  amusements  in  Roch- 
ester— the  building  and  opening  of  Corinthian  Hall,  which  was 
pronounced  by  all  the  famous  artists  that  appeared  in  it  before 
it  was  altered  from  its  original  form,  one  of  the  best  halls, 
acoustically,  in  the  world.  Jenny  Lind,  especially,  was  en- 
thusiastic about  it.  A  history  of  music  would,  indeed,  seem 
incomplete  without  a  special  mention  of  this  famous  place,  for, 
as  Mr.  George  M,  Elwood  said,  in  1891,  in  Ins  account  of 
amusements  in  Rochester,*  written  before  the  fire  occurred 
which  destroyed  the  building,  "I  very  much  doubt  if  anywhere 
in  the  world,  certainly  not  in  America,  there  arc  four  walls 
standing,  within  which,  at  one  time  or  another,  have  been  seen  or 
heard  so  many  people  distinguished  in  every  branch  of  art, 
science  and  letters.  Many  of  the  great  opera  houses  of  the 
world  have  held  more  singers  .  .  .  Rut  when  we  reflect 
that  across  that  narrow  platform,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  ever}  school  of  thought  and  action  sent  its  choicest 
interpreters,  the  story  of  those  years  is  truly  a  wonderful  one." 

Corinthian  Hall  was  opened  on  June  28,  1819,  with  an  even- 
ing of  formal  dedication,  and  was  used  for  all  the  better  class 
of  concerts  and  entertainments  until  1S80,  when  having  been 
purchased  of  the  Reynold's  estate  by  the  late  Samuel  Wilder, 
it  was  changed  into  a  theater  and  named  the  Corinthian 
Academy  of  Music.  It  retained  its  popularity  as  the  leading 
place  of  amusement  until  the  present  Lyceum  Theater  was  built. 

The  month  of  July,  1851,  was  a  memorable  one  in  the  musical 
history  of  this  city.  With  the  exception  of  the  concerts  of 
Ole  Bull,  Leopold  de  Meyer,  and  possibly  a  few  others  already 
mentioned,  the  first  grand  concert  took  place  with  Madame 
Anna  Bishop  as  the  leading  attraction.  Her  fame  had  pre- 
ceded hex  to  such  an  extent  that  on  her  arrival,  the  day  before 
the  concert,  she  was  met  at  the  cars  by  the  Mayor,  Col.  Nicholas 
E.  Payne,  and  escorted  to  her  hotel.     In  the  second  week  of  this 

.  •  *See  pp.  17-5-2,  Vol,  I,  Publication  Fund  Series,  The  Rochester  Historical 
Societv,  19-22. 
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memorable  month  Madame  Teresa  Parodi  appeared  under  the 
management -of  that  prince  of  impressarios,  Maurice  Strakosch, 
who  Mas  so  pleased  with  his  reception  in  Rochester  that  it 
became  one  of  his  favorite  stands.  Madame  Amalia  Strakosch, 
the  eldest  of  the  gifted  Patti  family,  appeared  at  this  concert, 
as  did,  also,  Strakosh  himself.  The  concert  was  repeated  the 
next  evening  and  a  newspaper  informs  us  that  "the  audience 
seemed  pleased  with  all  the  pieces." 

The  prominence  of  a  separate  paragraph  must  be  given  to 
the  third  week  of  this  eventful  July,  for  it  was  ushered  in  by 
the  greatest  musical  event  of  our  history,  the  two  concerts,  on 
the  2'2nd  and  24th  of  the  month,  by  the  great  prima  donna, 
Jenny  Lind,  fresh  from  her  unprecedented  triumphs  in  New 
York.  She  arrived  on  the  21st,  leaving  the  cars  at  the  foot 
of  Goodman  Street,  we  learn,  in  order  to  avoid  the  troublesome 
throng  of  sightseers,  and  was  driven  in  a  roundabout  way  to 
the  Eagle  Hotel,  appearing  on  the  balcony  soon  after  her 
arrival,  to  give  greeting  to  a  great  gathering  of  people  in  the 
street  below.  The  price  of  tickets  to  the  concert  was  placed  at 
two,  three  and  five  dollars  each  and  the}'  were  sold  in  a  store  on 
State  Street,  No.  56,  near  the  corner  of  Market  Street,  where 
a  high  board  fence  had  been  erected  across  the  sidewalk  to  the 
ticket  window.  Every  ticket  was  sold,  but  the  dissatisfaction 
with  the  arrangements  for  the  sale  led  the  management  to  sell 
the  seats  for  the  second  concert  at  auction,  and  high  premiums 
were  paid  in  many  cases  for  a  choice  of  seats.  Mr.  Jules 
Benedict  was  conductor  and  the  pianist  of  the  company  was 
Dr.  Otto  Goldschmidt,  whom  she  afterwards  married.  She  was 
also  assisted  by  a  talented  young  violinist,  Joseph  Burke,  who 
was  well  acquainted  in  this  locality  and  who,  after  his  musical 
career  purchased  a  farm  near  Batavia,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  recently  at  an  advanced  age. 
Belletti,  a  renowned  tenor  and  clarionet  player  was  also  one  of 
this  distinguished  company.  At  the  first  concert  Jenny  Lind 
sang  "Come  Unto  Me"  from  the  "Messiah,"  an  aria  from 
"Somnambula,"  the  "Bird  Song,"  "ComhV  Thro'  the  Bye,"  and 
her  celebrated  "Echo  Song."  At  the  second  concert  she  sang 
"I  Know  That  My  Redeemer  Liveth"  from  the  "Messiah," 
"Casta  Diva"  from  the  opera  of  "Norma,"  "The  Gypsy"  song 
by  Myerbcer,  the  "Mountaineer's  Song"  (a  Swedish  melody) 
and  "Home,  Sweet,  Home."  Crowds  packed  the  streets  sur- 
rounding the  hall  and  from  the  windows  and  tops  of  the 
snrromnding  buildings  people  who  were  unable  to  secure  seats 
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formed  an  audience  as  attentive  and  deeply  interested  as  those 
more  fortunate  who  were  inside  the  hall. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  power  of  Jenny  Lind's  wonder- 
ful voice,  some  saying  that  the  Echo  Song  was  distinctly  heard 
even  as  far  as  Elm  Street ;  that  a  number  of  people  listened  to 
her  singing  from  Court  Street  bridge.  All  this  seems  incredible 
now;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  were  no  trolley  cars 
in  those  days,  no  high  buildings,  and  no  hard  stone  pavements 
over  which  wagons  rattle  at  all  times  of  the  night. 

There  was  a  very  human  side  to  this  remarkable  woman  that 
few  people  are  familiar  with,  and  which  seems  almost  incredible 
as  compared  with  the  mercenary  and  worldly  spirit  manifested 
by  most  of  the  present-day  musical  celebrities.  She  was  of  a 
most  lovable  and  charitable  disposition,  and  many  of  the  places 
she  visited  were  the  recipients  of  he2'  kindness  as  well  as  of  her 
artistic  bounty.  In  Rochester  she  gave  the  premium  from  the 
sale  of  seats  for  the  second  concert  to  various  charitable  insti- 
tutions of  the  city,  dispensing  in  that  way  the  generous  sum  of 
two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  of  which  the  Female  Char- 
itable Society  received  eight  hundred  dollars  which  was  long 
held  by  the  society  in  its  treasury  as  the  ''Jenny  Lind  Fund." 
A  touching  story  is  told  of  her  visit  to  a  young  mother  in  the 
hotel,  in  Buffalo,  where  she  was  stopping,  whose  little  new-born 
baby  was  an  object  of  her  special  interest  and  admiration. 
Clapping  her  hands  in  delight  she  exclaimed,  "Ah,  I  must  go 
home  and  be  married  and  have  a  sweet  little  baby  like  that, 
myself."  On  the  5th  day  of  February,  1852,  she  was  married 
to  Dr.  Goldschmidt,  in  Boston,  and  eventually  did  have  the 
sweet  little  baby  she  so  desired.  She  died  at  Malvern,  England, 
November  2,  1S8T. 

Madame  Goldschmidt  corresponded  to  the  last  with  her 
friends  in  this  country  and  said  to  one  of  them,  "I  shall  never 
cease  to  love  America  and  the  Americans,  for  there  I  spent 
some  of  my  happiest  days." 

The  distinguished  violinist,  Ole  Bull,  reappeared  under  the 
management' of  Strakosch,  on  November  13,  1852,  in  a  concert 
at  Corinthian  Hall  which  was  notable  by  the  first  appearance 
of  Adelina  Patti,  then  a  little  girl  of  nine  years.  The  Adver- 
tiser in  its  critique  of  the  concert  said,  "She  is  a  better  singer 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  grown  ladies  that  have  sung  in  public," 
and  predicted  a  future  for  her. 

The  next  week  a  "Grand"  concert  was  given  by  Madame 
Emma  liostwick,  assisted  by  Henri  Appy,  one  time  violinist  to 
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the  King  of  Holland.  Mr.  Appy  came  to  this  country  with 
Jenny  Lind  and  appeared  in  many  of  her  concerts;  but  before 
her  visit  to  Rochester  he  had  resigned  from  the  company  and 
Joseph  Burke  (before  mentioned)  was  engaged  to  feake  his 
place.  In  18G6  Mr.  Appy  made  his  permanent  home  in  Roch- 
ester and  for  many  years  was  a  prominent  figure  in  its  musical 
circles.  His  death  occurred  on  November  16,  1903,  and  he 
"died  in  the  harness"  so  to  speak,  being  actively  engaged  in  his 
studio  in  Powers  block  up  to  within  a  few  days  of  his  death. 
Further  mention  will  be  made  of  this  distinguished  musician  and 
of  his  life  and  influence  in  Rochester. 

There  is  a  strong  temptation  to  continue  uninterruptedly 
this  interesting  account  of  the  various  attractions  that  were 
appearing  more  and  more  frequently  as  the  community  grew 
in  population  and  appreciation;  but  the  local  contributors  to 
our  entertainment  were  not  idle  and  the  story  of  their  work 
is  a  long  and  important  narrative,  more  closely  identified  with 
the  making  of  our  history  than  the  comings  and  goings  of 
professional  attractions.  Dropping,  therefore,  this  thread  of 
our  narrative,  we  will  see  what  was  being  done  by  the  people 
of  the  town. 

The  next  society  after  the  Academy  of  Sacred  Music  and  the 
Mechanics'  Musical  Association  was  the  Harmonic,  which 
sprang  into  existence  in  August,  1852,  and  is  said  to  have 
numbered  one  hundred  in  the  chorus  and  twenty  in  the  orches- 
tra. The  officers  were  Robert  Rarron,  Music  Conductor; 
Charles  Wilson,  President;  Gerry  Copeland,  Vice-President; 
A.  P.  Griswold,  Secretary;  Dr.  D.  0.  Crane,  Treasurer;  David 
Copeland,  Librarian. 

The  object  of  tins  society  is  stated  to  be  ''the  improvement 
of  its  members  in  the  art  of  music  by  means  of  its  meetings  for 
practice,  and,  also,  the  dissemination  of  a  correct  taste  by 
means  of  public  performance." 

The  musical  head  of  this  excellent  body  was  Professor  Bar- 
ron, who  has  been  dead  many  years  but  who  will  be  well  remem- 
bered, no  doubt,  by  most  of  the  older  musicians  still  living. 
Mr.  Barron  was,  not  disrespect  fully,  called  by  the  then  younger 
element,  "Daddy  Barron."  He  was  an  excellent  musician, 
proficient  on  many  instruments  and  a  very  useful  man  until 
old  age,  when  death  removed  him  from  the  music  terrestrial. 

Among  the  members  of  this  society  were  the  late  Henry 
Schenck,  father  of  our  townsman,  Ltidwig  Rchenck  ;  Mr.  William 
M.  Ftebasz,  vviao  for  manv  years  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
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<,f  our  amateur  instrumentalists,  and  Dr.  G.  Hermann  Haas, 
another  talented  amateur  and  for  many  years  one  of  our  lead- 
ing druggists.  There  are,  perhaps,  others  who  were  members 
of  the  "Harmonic"  still  living,  who  could  tell  many  an  incident  - 
of  those  days  when  music  was  not  so  far  behind  what  it  is  now 
in  Rochester.  This  society  produced  Hayden's  oratorio  of 
the  "Creation;"  Handel's  "Messiah,"  and  other  of  the  standard 
oratorios,  besides  many  miscellaneous  works  for  chorus  and 
orchestra. 

On  December  2,  1852,  came  the  great  Madame  Marietta 
Alboni,  with  Arditi. 

In  February,  1853,  Miss  Marion  McGregor,  who  held  a 
secure  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  Rochester  people,  for  she  was 
not  only  a  very  capable  musician  but  a  most  estimable  woman, 
gave  a  concert  at  which  Joseph  Burke,  the  violinist,  again 
appeared. 

Under  the  lead  of  Strakosch,  Madame  SteiTenone,  whose 
career  was  as  brilliant  as  it  was  brief,  came,  assisted  by  Amalia 
Patti  and  the  young  violinist,  Paul  Julien,  then  but  eleven 
years  old. 

In  the  early  part  of  1854,  the  Maennerchor,  now  the  oldest 
and,  in  many  respects,  the  most  successful  musical  society  in 
Rochester,  was  born  and  has  lived  an  eventful  life  amid  rain 
and  shine,  to  the  present  day.  The  first  officers  of  the  Maen- 
nerchor of  which  there  is  any  record  are  those  on  its  re-organ- 
ization, December  22,  1855,  and  were  as  follows:  Joseph  Rau, 
President ;  August  Meyer,  Secretary ;  John  Wegman,  Treas- 
urer; Erhard  Gundelsheimer,  Leader.  Its  concerts,  followed 
often  by  a  "Kammers"  or  a  "Tanzkrenchen,"  were  enjoyed 
not  only  by  the  members,  themselves,  but  by  many  of  their 
English-speaking  friends,  for  the  Maennerchor  was  ever  popu- 
lar and  hospitable  to  a  degree.  The  crowning  events  of  its 
efforts,  however,  for  many  years,  were  the  annual  Bals  Masques, 
which  were  held  in  Corinthian  Hall.  Here  Joy  was  King, 
Gambrinus  holding  sway  in  another  little  kingdom  adjoining 
the  hall  itself,  where  could  be  heard  the  popping  of  corks,  and 
the  hammer  of  mallets,  as  "fresh  taps"  were  prepared  for  the 
thirsty  throng. 

There  were  also  other  male  singing  societies  among  the  Ger- 
man-Americans, so  called,  that  enjoyed  a  successful  existence 
for  many  years  ;  among  them  the  Liedertafel  and  Arion  societies 
occupied  prominent  positions,  strong  rivals  of  the  Maennerchor 
in  vocal  attainments  if  not  in  social  popularity. 
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Mention  must  be  made,  too,  of  the  various  male  quartettes 
that  have  been  heard  from  time  to  time  in  the  concert  room, 
the  lodge  rooms  and  occasions  of  the  last  sad  rites  given  to 
departed  ones. 

In  the  meanwhile  there  had  come  to  this  country  an  orchestra 
largely  composed  of  German  refugees  of  the  political  revolution 
of  1848-50,  the  same  in  which  Wagner  figured  and  which  was 
the  cause  of  his  twelve  years'  banishment  from  his  native  coun- 
try. This  orchestra,  although  not  large,  was  made  up  of  good 
players  and  was  the  best  equipped  in  America  up  to  that  time. 
It  performed  the  standard  classical  works  and  gave  to  the 
cities  it  visited  their  first  opportunity  to  hear  the  great  sym- 
phonies of  Beethoven  and  the  other  masters  authoritatively 
rendered.  Its  conductor,  Carl  Bergmann,  was  a  musician  of 
considerable  repute,  in  later  years  an  intimate  friend  of  Theo- 
dore Thomas  and  one  of  the  early  conductors  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic.  In  the  personnel  of  this  orchestra  were 
men  who  afterwards  became  famed  as  conductors,  performers' 
and  instructors  ;  among  them  may  be  mentioned  Carl  Zerrahn, 
the  first-flute  player  of  the  Germania,  who  settled  in  Boston 
and  was  for  many  years  conductor  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society;  Mr.  William  Schultze,  who  also  adopted  Boston  as 
his  home,  and  was  often  heard  here  as  the  first  violin  of  the 
Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club.  Mr.  Schultze  afterwards  was  at 
the  head  of  the  musical  department  of  the  Syracuse  University 
and  died  in  that  city  but  a  few  years  ago. 

The  Germania  unquestionably  exerted  a  most  important 
influence  upon  musical  taste  and  helped  prepare  the  way  in 
this  country  for  the  magnificent  orchestras  of  Boston,  New 
York,  Chicago  and  Pittsburg,  as  well  as  the  less  significant 
orchestras  of  other  cities. 

The  Germania  visited  Rochester  in  1854,  appearing  in 
Corinthian  Hall  in  a  concert  on  Friday  evening,  June  9,  that 
was  not,  only  an  enjoyment,  but  an  inspiration  to  the  musical 
fraternity  of  the  city;  for  shortly  afterwards,  in  March,  1855, 
we  learn  of  the  organization  of  the  Rochester  Musical  Union, 
for  mutual  improvement  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  Its 
meetings  for  practice  were  held  in  the  old  city  hall  and  its 
officers  were,  John  H.  Kalbileisch,  Leader  of  the  Orchestra; 
Benjamin  Smith,  Vocal  Director;  Martin  Cooling,  President; 
Austin  Cole,  Vice-President;  J.  M.  French,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 
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There  is  another  branch  of  music  that  is  by  no  means  to  be 
unobserved,  for  it  was  and  is  still  the  most  popular  with  the 
general  public.  In  those  days  Scott's  band  of  eighteen  players 
was  in  full  blast  and  enjoyed  an  existence  of  ten  years — from 
1852  to  1S62.  Newman's  and  Perkins'  bands  were  also  heard 
in  processions  and  celebrations,  and  so  much  alike  were  these 
two  bandmasters  in  personal  appearance  that  it  was  hard  to 
tell  which  was  Newman  and  which  was  Perkins;  they  were  both 
round,  sturdy  men  of  great  lung  power.  Hadley's  band  fol- 
lowed closely  upon  the  demise  of  Scott's  and  for  many  years 
took  the  lead  of  all  the  bands  here  and  was  the  "crack"  organ- 
ization of  the  city  in  military  music.  This  was  succeeded  bv 
the  Fifty-Fourth  Regiment  Band,  which  is  now  one  of  the  musi- 
cal organizations  of  which  we  are  justly  proud. 

The  first  band  in  Rochester  was  formed  in  the  spring  of 
1817.  The  first  meeting  was  held  at  Reynold's  Tavern  on 
Buffalo  Street,  and  arrangements  made  to  procure  instruments 
from  Utica.  Preston  Smith,  merchant,  was  chosen  leader.  The 
members  were  Bradford  King,  Edward  Scrantom,  Joseph  Stone, 
a  carpenter;  Jehiel  Barnard,  a  tailor;  Lewis  L.  Miller,  Morocco 
dresser;  Silas  W.  Caldwell,  a  musician;  Nathaniel  Rochester, 
Jedediah  Stafford,  Jeremiah  Selkreg,  a  painter;  Erastus  Cook, 
a  goldsmith  (who  brought  the  first  piano  to  Rochesterville)  ; 
Jonathan  Packard,  a  goldsmith;  Samuel  YVV  Lee,  Joseph 
Perkins,  currier;  PL  T.  MeGeorge  (builder  of  St.  Luke's 
Church)  ;  Myron  Strong,  Horace  L.  Sill  (who  with  his  brother, 
George  G.,  opened  the  first  bookstore)  ;  Alfred  Judson,  Alpheus 
Bingham  (an  early  tailor)  ;  Levi  W.  Sibley,  a  printer,  and 
Isaac  Loomis.  The  band  met  for  practice  at  the  Clinton  house, 
on  Exchange  Street,  and  George  Pryer  was  the  instructor. 

Then  came  the  Rochester  City  Band,  the  second  of  which  we 
have  anv  record,  which  was  under  the  leadership  of  .Joseph 
Perkins,  father  of  the  leader  of  the  Perkins'  Band  of  more 
recent  years.  Owing  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Perkins  soon  after 
its  organization,  its  existence  was  a  short  one.  It  was  re- 
organized under  the  name  of  Cheshire's  Band,  Captain  George 
Cheshire,  Leader.  Mr.  "Alex"  Scott,  in  an  interesting  article 
on  "Bands,"  published  many  years  ago  by  The  Post  Express, 
tells  us  that  the  instruments  of  this  band  were  more  modern  than 
those  of  its  predecessor  and  were  a  decided  improvement,  the 
lead  being  B  flat  bugles,  played  by  Captain.  Cheshire  and  John 
Turpin,  with  trumpets,  French  horns,  trombones  and  ophicleide. 
Idle  it  lasted,  was  a  success  musically;  the  Captain 
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gave  up  the  band  after  a  while,  however,  and  it  disbanded,  to 
be  reorganized  as  Adams'  Brass  Band,  Jesse  Adams,  Leader. 
This  association  was  organized  April  1,  1841.  They  met  for 
practice  one  evening  each  week  in  the  armory  of  the  Union 
Grays,  South  Wing  of  Center  Market  (on  Front  Street).  The 
officers  and  membership  were  as  follows: 

Jesse  C.  Adams,  Leader;  Robert  Barron,  Conductor:  E.  W. 
Chipman,  EL  S.  Shelly,  C.  H.  Dibble,  Alex.  Scott,  William 
Dwyer,  V.  R.  Jackson,  John  Starring,  R.  S.  Parsons,  F. 
Melancthon  Adams,  S.  W.  Richardson,  IT.  J.  Adams,  John 
Jenkinson,  S.  G.  Crane,  G.  S.  Copeland,  Hiram  Carmichael, 
John  Lovecraft.  Civil  Officers:  Robert  Barron,  President; 
G.  C.  Copeland,  Vice-President;  S.  G.  Crane,  Treasurer;  F.  M. 
Adams,  Secretary. 

In  the  meantime  a  still  more  marked  improvement  had  been 
made  in  the  "lead"'  of  the  bands  by  the  use  of  the  E  flat  bugle. 
made  popular  not  only  by  its  merits  but  by  the  wonderful 
execution  of  Ned  Kendall  on  the  instrument,  Adams  also  using 
one,  on  which  he  became  proficient.  This  band  being  also 
equipped  with  the  best  and  latest  improved  instruments  it 
became  second  to  none  even  including  those  in  New  York  City. 
It  finally  attached  itself  to  the  LTnion  Grays,  Captain  Lansing 
B.  Swan,  Commanding.  It  had  a  long  existence  for  a  band  in 
those  days  and  a  brilliant  and  successful  career  until  Mr. 
Barron,  its  conductor,  to  whom  it  was  indebted  for  its  finely 
arranged  music,  left  the  organization  to  form  a  band  of  his 
own  which  was  known  as  Barron's  Brass  Band;  this  was  after- 
wards merged  with  Holloway's  Brass  Band. 

Holloway's  Brass  Band  was  organized  January  1,  1845.  The 
members  met  twice  a  week  for  practice  in  the  armory  of  the 
William's  Light  Infantry,  in  the  north  wing  of  Center  .Market. 
This  was  afterwards  called  "The  William's  Light  Infantry 
Band,"  having  become  attached  to  that  distinguished  military 
company,  of  which  Major  John  Williams  was  the  commanding 
officer.  Its  officers  were  John  Ilolloway,  Leader  and  Con- 
ductor; John  Turpin,  2nd  Captain;  John  Fenner,  President; 
Z.  II.  Benjamin,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Mr.  Scott  tells  us 
that  "This  band  made  a  fine  appearance  in  their  scarlet  coats, 
light  blue  trousers,  and  white  and  gold  trimmings,  which  was 
quite  a  contrast  to  the  uniform  of  the  Gray's  Band,  who  wore 
grav  frocks,  faced  with  black.  This  contrast  had  a  depres- 
effect   on   the  spirits   of   the  latter  organization   and,  with   the 
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strong  competition  in  prices,  the  boys  seemed  to  lose  heart  and 
became  very  despondent." 

In  July,  1846,  this  band  and  Barron's  Brass  Band  were 
merged  and  reorganzied  under  the  name  of  "Barron's  &  Hol- 
loway's  Brass  Band."  They  met  every  Monday  and  Thursday 
evenings  for  practice  in  Stone's  Building,  corner  of  Main  and 
St.  Paul  Streets.  The  officers  were  Messrs.  Barron  and  Hol- 
loway, Musical  Directors;  R.  Barron,  President;  J.  Holloway, 
Vice-President ;  J.  F.  Lovecraft,  Secretary  and  Treasurer; 
0.  P.  Turner,  Captain. 

The  names  of  the  instruments  played  in  the  bands  of  those 
days  are  so  curious  and  unfamiliar  to  the  modern  bandmen 
that  a  list  of  the  players  is  worthy  of  mention.  C.  P.  Turner, 
E  Hat  Bugle;  J.  Holloway,  1st  Post  Horn;  William  Turpin, 
1st  Cornopean;  Thomas  Davis,  2nd  Cornopean;  D.  Copeland, 
3rd  Cornopean;  J.  F.  Lovecraft,  Tenor  Bomberdone;  Joseph 
Cox,  Tenor  Trombone;  K.  Barron,  1st  Xewcor;  William 
Moran,  2nd  Xewcor ;  William  Hickox,  Trumpet ;  J.  Copeland, 
Ophicleide;  W.  H.  Rulison,  Basso  Bomberdone;  Z.  Potter, 
Snare  Drum;  James  Murray,  Bass  Drum. 

The  instruments  of  the  modern  military  bands  are:  Flutes, 
Oboes,  Clarinets,  Bassoons,  Bass-Clarinets,  Saxophones,  Cor- 
nets, Trumpets,  Altos,  Baritones,  French  Horns,  Euphonium, 
Trombones,  Tubas,  Tympani  (Kettle  Drums),  Snare  Drum, 
Bass  Drum  and  Side  Instruments — traps  as  they  are  now  called. 

In  connection  with  Barron  &  Holloway's  Band  was  an 
orchestra  bearing  the  title  of  "Philharmonic  Society"  which, 
however,  was  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  popular 
amateur  organization  of  that  name  that  existed  for  many 
years  after  its  organization  in  1865,  and  of  which  mention  will 
be  made  later.  The  orchestra  in  connection  with  this  band  was 
made  up  of  three  1st  violins,  three  2nd  violins,  one  tenor-viola, 
two  violoncellos,  three  contra  basses  (double  basses),  one  tiute, 
two  clarinets,  one  elaricor,  one  trombone,  two  newcors,  one 
trumpet,  kettle  drums.  Barron  and  Holloway  were  musical 
directors;  R.  Barron,  President;  J.  Holloway,  Treasurer;  T. 
B.  Forsyth,  Secretary.  The  association  met  every  Wednesday 
evening  in  Stone's  Building,  corner  of  Main  and  St.  Paul 
Streets.      ' 

Barron  &  Holloway's  Band  was  reorganized  December  15, 
1818,  under  the  title  of  kiDulcicor  Bam:''  with  the  following 
officers:  John  Hollowa*,  President:  Otis  R.  Turner,  Vice- 
President;  David  Copt-land,  Secretary;  William  Moran.  Treas- 
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urer;  J.  Holloway,  Musical  Director;  Captain  O.  P.  Turner, 

Leader  of  the  Band.  The  membership  was  somewhat  the  sam< 
as  before.  They  met  for  practice  Tuesday  and  Friday  evening 
of  each  week  at  their  room  in  Minerva  Block,  third  storv,  No.  (i 
South  St.  Paul  Street.  There  was  also  a  fife  and  drum  corns 
connected  with  this  band,  of  which  J.  Dempsey  was  fife  major; 
G.  G.  Berry  hill,  snare  drum;  Leo  Schlitzer,  bass  drum. 

In  the  meantime  Alexander  Scott,  who  had  been  connected 
with  some  of  the  foreign  bands  and  who  displayed  considerable 
ability  not  only  as  a  player  but  as  an  all-round  good  musician. 
had  been  engaged  by  Dan  Rice  as  leader  of  his  circus  band, 
and  while  he  was  with  the  circus  in  the  South  he  received  word 
of  the  formation  of  a  new  band  January  1,  1851,  and  of  his 
election  as  leader.  Through  a  misunderstanding  and  disagree- 
ment with  the  committee  on  the  celebration  of  Franklin's  birth- 
day, for  which  it  was  more  especially  organized,  an  opposition 
band  was  formed  with  Mr.  Adams  as  leader;  the  opposition 
band  was  not  successful,  however,  and  was  soon  disbanded. 
Captain  Charles  Newman  succeeded  Adams  and  organized 
"Newman's  Cornet  Band"  in  1852;  it  was  in  existence  for 
some  years  becoming  eventually  one  of  the  Fifty-Fourth  Regi- 
ment bands.  In  earlier  days  Newman,  John  Nelse  Mosher  and 
Joseph  Perkins  had  a  small  band  which  alternated  in  playing 
on  canal  boats  and  in  Bishop's  Museum,  where  now  stand  tip' 
buildings  occupied  by  the  Weaver,  Palmer  &  Richmond  store. 
Scott  says,  "they  made  very  good  music  and  more  money  than 
the  bands  in  later  years." 

Another  band  arose  from  the  ruins  of  the  "opposition,"' 
called  "The  Union  Cornet  Band"  with  Joseph  Krank  as  leader; 
John  Elter,  who  was  killed  in  the  Howard  Riot  near  the  jail 
was  one  of  its  prominent  members. 

Scott's  Band  finally  shared  the  same  fate  that  Adams 
"opposition"  band  had,  competition  in  prices  being  the  cause 
of  its  failure  to  succeed.  A  new  band  stood  ready  to  take  its 
place,  however,  called  Perkin's  Band,  Joseph  Perkins,  leader; 
this  band  was  quite  successful  for  a  number  of  years.  In  form- 
ing this  band  Mr.  Perkins  received  great  assistance  from 
Sauer's  Union  Cornet  Band,  Adam  Saner,  leader,  who  with  Ins 
brothers  Jacob,  John  and  Henry  organized  the  band  with  tie- 
above  title  in  June,  1856.  They  confined  their  playing  mostly 
to  social  gatherings,  picnics,  etc.,  and  were  not  so  well  know  n 
as  the  other  bands,  and  finally  pooled  their  interests,  as  above 
stated,  and  formed  a  very  good  organization. 
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The  foregoing  is  the  story  of  the  bands  of  ante-bellum  days. 
Then  came  the  Civil  war,  calling  to  the  front  musicians  as  well 
as  men  in  other  walks  of  life,  and  the  fife  and  drum  took  the 
place  of  cornet,  trombone  and  horn,  and  it  was  not  until  after 
the  great  struggle  was  ended  that  interest  revived  in  musical 
a  Hairs. 

The  Ryan  Zouaves  Band,  with  Alex  Scott  as  leader  was 
prominent  for  a  while,  but  proved  a  failure  financially  and  \\  as 
disbanded.  The  remnants  were  gathered  together  to  form 
Hadley's  Band,  which  was  a  very  popular  organization  under 
Willis  C.  Hadley's  leadership  and  continued  in  existence  for 
a  number  of  years,  finally  becoming  the  Fifty-Fourth  Regiment 
Band  of  to-day.  After  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Hadley,  Jacob 
Sauer  was  elected  leader;  he  was  succeeded  by  its  present  com- 
petent and  popular  leader,  Fritz  Zeitler,  who  has  made  this 
one  of  the  best  military  bands  in  the  state.  During  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Sauer  the  band  was  conducted  and  instructed  by 
Albert  Sartori,  an  excellent  musician  who  did  much  to  bring 
music  up  to  the  high  standard  that  obtains  here  at  the  present 
da}\  The  band  under  his  instruction  became  the  best  in  the 
city. 

"The  Artillery  Band"  with  Mr.  William  Heinrich  as  leader 
thrived  for  a  short  time;  but  Mr.  Heinrich  removed  to  Brock- 
port  to  reside  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Gustave  Zoberbier. 
Under  the  management  of  Mr.  John  Karle,  who  was  the  treas- 
urer and  manager,  it  was  fairly  successful.  This  band  was 
sometimes  called  Karle's  Band. 

Another  city  band  that  aspired  to  the  honor  of  being  "one 
of  the  best"  was  organized  with  Anton  Hebing  as  leader  and 
Jacob  Heilbronn  as  director.  It  is  still  in  existence  under  the 
leadership  of  George  Hebing,  is  called  The  Artillery  Band 
and  does  some  good  work,  although  not  large  enough  to  com- 
pete with  the  Fifty-Fourth  or  the  Park  Band. 

Upon  the  reorganization  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  State 
and  the  formation  of  the  Third  Regiment,  with  our  local  com- 
panies as  a  part  of  the  regimental  formation,  Maurice  Moll 
formed  a  band  to  be  known  as  the  "Third  Regiment  Band," 
with  the  expectation  that  it  would  be  formally  connected  with 
the  regiment  as  its  official  band  ;  but  through  some  misunder- 
standing this  was  not  accomplished  and  the  Fifty-Fourth  Regi- 
ment Band  was  accepted  as  the  official  musical  organization, 
the  members;  enlisting  in  the  National  Guard  for  that  purpose. 

The  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  Tark  Commissioner  Frank  G. 
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Newell  for  music  in  our  beautiful  parks  has  made  itself 
manifest  and  this  city  possesses  what  few  cities  in  the  United 
States  can  boast  of — a  municipal  musical  organization  that 
has  become  not  only  a  source  of  pride  among  our  citizens  but 
has  acquired  a  widespread  fame.  It  was  a  hard  struggle  to 
overcome  the  prejudice  against  devoting  public  funds  to  other 
than  purely  utilitarian  purposes,  but  when  Frank  Newell  under- 
takes to  accomplish  something  he  docs  it.  His  interest  in  our 
park  system,  and  especially  in  the  park  under  his  particular 
jurisdiction- — Seneca  Park — aroused  in  him  a  spirit  of  civic 
pride  that  few  of  our  citizens  possess  and  his  love  for  music 
inspired  him  to  fight  hard  for  a  park  band.  He  has  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  necessary  funds,  partly  by  appropriation  and 
partly  by  individual  subscription,  and  the  "Park  Band"  under 
the  conductorship  of  Mr.  Theodore  Dossenbach,  is  now  one  of 
the  best  military  and  concert  bands  in  the  country,  comparing 
in  size  and  in  formation  with  those  of  Sousa,  Pryor,  and  even 
the  Marine  Band.  During  the  summer  months  the  "Park 
Band"  plays  three  or  four  times  a  week  regularly,  alternately, 
in  the  different  parks  of  the  city  and  in  the  winter  is  heard  in 
a  series  of  free  concerts  given  for  the  people  in  Convention 


able  to  our  people,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  pleasing  interest, 
especially  to  Mr.  Newell,  Mr.  Dossenbach  and  the  members  of 
the  band  to  note  the  rapid  progress  in  good  taste  manifested 
by  the  public,  the  demand  being  for  a  constantly  better  and 
higher  class  of  programs. 

A  number  of  smaller  bands  are  seen  and  heard  occasionally 
in  processions  and  on  festive  occasions,  among  them  the  "Roch- 
ester Letter  Carriers'  Band,"  a  very  creditable  association, 
Genesee  Falls  Band,  Heigh's  Martial  Band,  Independent  Mili- 
tary Band,  and  Minges'  Band.  Frequently  a  picked  body  of 
men  will  be  specially  engaged  for  a  concert  or  public  function ; 
but  as  these  are  sporadic  affairs  and  not  regularly  organized, 
they  cannot  be  classed  among  the  "Bands  of  Rochester." 

The  list  of  musical  attractions  during  the  period  between 
1854  and  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  is  a  long  one  and 
includes  such  eminent  artists  as  Ole  Bull  and  Adelina  Patti 
(again),  the  little  cantatrice's  skirts  grown  longer  and  her 
voice  sweeter  and  more  mature;  Madame  Sontag,  Paul  Julien 
(again),  and  Roco  Louis  Jullien,  that  most  eccentric  of  all 
conductors,  with  his  grand  orchestra;  Richard  Hoffman,  Ade- 
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laide  Phillips,  Madame  LaGrange  and  Louis  Gottschalk  ;  and 
tlien  the  wonder  of  pianists,  Thalberg,  who  was  accompanied 
by  Parodi,  Madame  Patti,  Nicola  and  Mollenhauer ;  a  memor- 
able evening  that !  Piccolomini,  with  her  sweet  face  and  resonant 
voice,  on  the  16th  of  February,  1S59,  closes  a  wonderful  line 
of  concerts  and  brings  us  to  those  troublous,  stirring  days 
preceding  the  four  years  of  horror — the  great  Civil  War. 
During  those  days  not  much  occurred  in  the  concert  line  or 
in  local  musical  affairs ;  for  people's  hearts  were  in  other 
matters,  and  about  the  only  music  that  was  prominently  heard 
was  that  of  the  fife  and  drum.  There  were  many  ways  devised 
for  raising  money  to  aid  the  cause  and  to  procure  supplies  of 
food,  clothing,  etc.,  for  "our  boys  at  the  front."  Many  will 
remember  the  "Soldiers'  Bazaar"  given  by  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission in  Corinthian  Hall  during  the  week  of  December  14,  to 
December  22,  1863.  The  seats  were  removed  from  the  floor  of 
the  hall  and  around  the  outer  circumference  was  a  row  of  richly 
decorated  booths.  One  of  the  features  of  entertainment  at  the 
Bazaar  was  a  band,  the  like  of  which  was  probably  never  seen 
or  heard  before;  it  was  known  as  Stedman's  Tin  Band,  and 
Mr.  J.  Harry  Stedman  was  its  accomplished  leader.  Mr. 
Stedman  had  gathered  a  number  of  the  best  male  singers, 
including  many  of  the  college  boys,  had  procured  a  set  of  tin 
instruments  corresponding  in  shape  and  size  to  those  used  by 
the  brass  bands,  and  into  these  instruments  each  man  sang 
his  part  through  a  comb  covered  with  tissue  paper.  They 
had  carefully  studied  and  rehearsed  some  marches  and  quick- 
steps and  the  result  was,  aside  from  the  fun  of  it,  decidedly 
interesting.  They  paraded  through  the  Arcade  and  the  streets 
adjacent  to  the  hall,  in  a  successful  effort  to  attract  larger 
audiences.  Mr.  Stedman  in  later  years  took  an  active  interest 
in  music  matters  of  more  serious  import,  as  will  be  described 
later  on. 

In  1861  Fred  Miller,  musical  director  of  the  Parodi  Opera 
Troupe,  married  Miss  Hattie  Brown,  of  this  city,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  the  English  prima  donna  of  the  troupe 
and  who  was  an  unusually  promising  young  artist,  and  took 
up  his  residence  here.  He  became  at  once  active  in  music 
matters,  occupied  the  position  of  organist  at  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  where  Mrs.  Miller  was  also  engaged,  as  soprano, 
and  not  long  after  his  arrival  here  organized  a  chorus  and 
took  up  the  study  of  the  Messiah,  which  was  given  in  Corinthian 
Hall  on  the  16th  of  April,  1862.     Mr.  William  W.  Killip,  now 
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of  Gcncseo,  who  was  a  very  enthusiastic  lover  of  good  music, 
was  a  leading  spirit  in  the  work  of  this  chorus  and  sang  some 
of  the  bass  solos  in  the  production  of  the  Messiah.  Mr.  Miller's 
efforts  and  good  work  were  interrupted  by  contracting*  that 
dread  disease,  consumption,  and  he  did  not  live  long  after  com- 
ing to  Rochester.     His  wife  died  of  the  same  disease  in  I860. 

Upon  the  erection  of  the  Rochester  Savings  Bank  Building 
encouragement  was  given  to  musical  effort  by  the  donation  of 
the  pretty  hall  on  the  upper  floor  for  concerts,  lectures,  re- 
hearsals, etc.  This  hall  was  an  excellent  place  for  the  rendition 
of  music,  its  acoustic  properties  being  remarkably  good.  It 
has  always  seemed  a  pity  that  this  wealthy  institution  should 
have  been  so  inspired  by  commercialism  as  to  alter  its  building" 
into  one  for  offices,  thus  not  only  destroying  the  beauty  and 
purity  of  its  architecture  but,  at  the  same  time,  depriving  the 
city  of  a  useful  place  for  local  entertainment.  The  hall  and  a 
smaller  room  adjoining  were  called  the  Academy  of  Music,  it 
being  used  for  the  rehearsals  and  concerts  of  the  society  of 
that  name. 

The  Rochester  Academy  of  Music  was  organized  about  the 
year  1864  and  the  members  of  its  first  Board  of  Trustees  were 
George  Shelton,  William  Moran,  W.  B.  Levet,  B.  F.  Enos,  C.  R. 
Remington,  William  H.  Reynolds,  D.  M.  Dewey,  J.  Milton 
French,  E.  K.  Warren,  P.  H.  Curtis  and  Price  T.  Turner. 

Professor  J.  S.  Black,  a  vocal  teacher  of  some  distinction 
who,  in  1850,  came  to  Rochester  and  established  himself  as  an 
instructor  and  chorus  conductor,  was  the  successful  director 
of  this  society  for  about  three  years.  Later  he  removed  to 
Indianapolis.  Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Francis  B.  Mitchell, 
who  had  become  a  very  potent  factor  in  musical  affairs,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Belden,  of  the  Rochester  Savings  Bank,  Mr.  Henri 
Appy  was  called  here  from  New  York  and  took  up  his  perma- 
nent abode  in  this  city.  The  Academy  prospered  for  a  few 
years  longer  under  his  direction  but  was  finally  given  up.  Its 
membership  included  some  of  our  most  prominent  citizens  and 
we  find  in  1867  the  following  officers  and  Board  of  Trustees: 
Hon.  Addison  Gardiner,  President;  H.  F.  Atkinson,  Secretary 
-and  Treasurer;  Levi  A.  Ward,  Edward  M.  Smith,  RosweM 
.Hart,  M.  B.  Anderson,  Azariah  Boody  and  William  Kidd. 
Members  of  the  Executive  Committee  were  William  Tillinghast, 
Henry  Belden,  Francis  B.  Mitchell,  J.  Milton  French  an,! 
William    Moran.      Henri   Appy,    Musical    Director. 

The  arrival  of  LIcnri  Appy  and  his  adoption  of  Rochester 
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as  a  permanent  residence  gave  a  new  life  to  local  music  and 
at  once  he  became  a  prominent  teacher  in  vocal  instruction 
and  the  stud}'  of  the  violin,  the  instrument  of  his  adoption  and 
profession,  upon  which  at  that  time  he  had  few  equals. 

Through  the  inspiration  and  efforts  of  Professor  John  H. 
Kalbfleisch,  pianist  (father  of  our  esteemed  townsman  J.  Clif- 
ford Kalbfleisch),  and  with  the  assistance  of  Gilbert  C.  Moore, 
violinist,  and  William  M.  Rebasz,  violoncellist,  a  small  orchestra 
was  formed  which  afterwards  became  The  Rochester  Philhar- 
monic Society,  which  was  organized  October  3,  1805,  with 
M.  D.  Edmonds,  President,  G.  Hermann  Haas,  Vice-President, 
S.  3Vf.  Cole,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  F.  T.  Finding,  Librarian, 
and  which  had  then  become  an  orchestra  of  much  promise,  under 
the  direction  of  its  creator,  Mr.  Kalbfleisch,  and  was  holding, 
or  had  held  its  rehearsals  in  the  music  store  of  Cook  &  Martin, 
in  the  second  story  of  a  building  which  stood  on  the  west  side 
of  State  Street  directly  opposite  Corinthian  Street,  or  Ex- 
change Place  as  it  was  then  called.  The  members  seeing  in 
Mr.  Appy  the  experienced  orchestra  conductor  and  more  than 
ordinarily  capable  musician,  and  foreseeing  the  success  and 
popularity  which  the  orchestra  did  eventually  achieve,  and 
encouraged  by  Mr.  Kalbfleisch,  who  cheerfully  relinquished 
his  leadership,  seized  the  opportunity  and  engaged  Mr.  Appy 
as  its  conductor.  The  society  after  that  held  its  rehearsals  in 
the  Academy  of  Music  (Rochester  Savings  Bank)  and  gave  a 
number  of  public  rehearsals  in  that  place.  Its  membership 
steadily  increased  until  at  one  time  it  numbered  fifty  players. 
The  growth  of  the  Philharmonic  in  numbers  nurtured  a  grow- 
ing ambition  and  it  abandoned  public  rehearsals  and  gave 
"grand"  concerts  in  Corinthian  Hall,  selling  subscription 
tickets  for  its  series  of  concerts  and  becoming  the  most  popular 
musical  organization  the  city  had  ever  had  and,  probably  at 
that  time,  the  largest  amateur  orchestra  in  the  country.  It 
encouraged  young  musicians  and  students,  generally,  and  gave 
many  young  debutantes  the  coveted  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  public  as  soloists.  Occasionally  casting  about 
among  the  notable  artists  from  abroad,  it  enabled  its  sub- 
scribers to  hear  performers  of  celebrity.  At  first  the  programs 
of  the  Philharmonics  were  modest  affairs,  including  the  lighter 
class  of  overtures,  waltzes,  quadrilles,  potpourri,  and  occasion- 
ally a  movement  from  one  of  the  easier  symphonies ;  but  as 
the  orchestra  grew  and  its  members  began  to  improve  in  their 
individual  playing  and  in  their  work  as  a  body,  the  programs 
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assumed  a  more  pretentious  character  and  would  compare 
favorably  with  some  of  the  best  programs  of  the  present  day. 
For  example,  the  following  program  was  rendered  at  the  con- 
cert given  on  Tuesday  evening,  November  20,  1879 : 

Overture — Reminiscences  of  Ossian X.  W.  Gade 

Arias— Messiah G.'F.  Handel 

He  Was  Despised. 
He  Shall  Feed  His  Flock. 
Mrs.  Ellen  G.  Haydon  (with  orchestra) 

Symphony  in  C F.  Schubert 

Andante  con  moto. 

Scherzo. 

Allegro  Vivace. 

Romanzo,  for  French  Horn Koeling 

G.  H.  Haas,  with  Harp  and  String  Orchestra 

Overture — The  Magic  Flute Mozart 

Song — Glide,  Gondola,  Glide Torrey 

Mrs.  Ellen  G.  Haydon  (with  violin  obligato) 

Menuetto,  for  String  Orchestra Boccherini 

Harp   Solo — Reverie Parish  Alvars 

Mr.  Alexander  Freygang 

Swedish  Wedding  March,  No.  1 Socderman 

The  society  enjoyed  a  long  and  successful  existence  and 
among  its  most  active  members  were  David  Copeland,  G.  Her- 
man Haas,  M.  D.  Edmonds,  Gilbert  C.  Moore,  William  M. 
Rebasz,  A.  T.  Wells,  Dr.  H.  S.  Miller,  F.  P.  Fenner,  F.  T. 
Finding,  R.  H.  Lansing.  Finally,  through  loss  of  membership, 
the  increased  expense  of  hiring  professional  talent  to  supply 
necessary  lacking  instruments,  and  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  requisite  number  of  rehearsals,  the  concerts  of  the  society 
were  abandoned. 

There  is  one  figure  that  is  inseparable  from  our  recollection 
of  the  Philharmonics.  Mrs.  C.  S.  P.  Cary  joined  the  society 
soon  after  her  removal  from  Broekport  to  Rochester,  and 
to  her  unbounded  enthusiasm  and  indefatigable  efforts  much 
of  the  success  of  the  orchestra  was  due.  Owing  to  the  lack 
of  certain  instruments,  the  piano  became  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  the  orchestra;  the  position  of  pianist  was  filled  by  Mrs. 
Carey  with  exceptional  grace  and  her  ability  and  good 
taste   rendered  her   an   invaluable   aid.      She   also   assisted   on 
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several  occasions  as  soloist,  and  her  rendition  of  the  Weber 
Concertstueck  and  Mocheles'  "Souvenirs  of  Ireland"  with 
orchestral  accompaniment,  is  not  forgotten  by  those  who 
attended  the  Philharmonic's  series.  Mrs.  Cary  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  teachers  we  ever  had  and  many  of  her  pupils 
are  at  the  present  time  giving  instruction  in  the  "Cary" 
method. 

It  was  during  the  halcyon  days  of  the  Philharmonics  that 
the  Dossenbach  family  first  came  into  public  notice  through 
the  wonderful  violin  playing  of  Master  Otto,  then  a  young  lad 
of  twelve  or  fourteen.  The  father,  Mathias  Dossenbach,  was 
a  combmaker  in  the  old  country  and  emigrated  to  America  with 
the  intention  of  working  at  his  trade  here,  but  as  everything 
in  that  line  wras  done  by  machinery  in  the  new  world,  he  found 
it  difficult  to  find  employment.  His  knowledge  of  music  stood 
him  in  good  stead  and  through  teaching  and  doing  what  he 
could  at  his  trade  he  managed  to  bring  up  a  family  of  most 
promising  boys,  whose  names  stand  for  much  in  the  musical 
world  of  Rochester. 

The  discovery  of  the  boy,  Otto,  by  Henri  Appy  created 
considerable  excitement  among  musicians,  especially  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and  the  story  is  an  inter- 
esting one.  It  was  at  a  rehearsal  one  evening  that  Mr.  Appy 
told  of  a  little  German  boy  he  had  found  who  played  like  a 
maestro ;  how  he  happened  to  be  passing  along  one  of  the 
streets  in  an  outlying  district  of  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls 
when  from  a  small  cottage  he  heard  a  violin  being  exquisitely 
played;  with  the  interest  of  an  artist  and  teacher  he  rapped 
on  the  door  to  inquire  who  it  was  and  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  a  fellow  musician  and  artist ;  imagine  his  astonishment 
when  the  Herr  Papa  presented  the  little  boy,  Master  Otto 
Dossenbach,  a  lad  not  yet  in  his  teens.  Mr.  Appy  became  deep- 
ly interested  in  the  boy  and  prevailed  on  the  father  to  allow 
him  to  take  charge  of  his  future  musical  education,  and  he 
became  one  of  his  most  promising  pupils.  The  Philharmonic 
also  took  an  interest  in  Master  Otto,  made  him  a  member  and 
brought  him  before  the  public  as  its  soloist  at  the  concert  of 
the  society  in  Corinthian  Hall,  March  27,  1S73.  He  appeared 
on  several  occasions  after  that.  Ill  health,  however,  finally 
compelled  him  to  give  up  an  active  career  and  it  is  many  years 
since  he  has  been  heard  in  public.  His  three  brothers,  Adolph, 
Herman  and  Theodore,  also  displayed  remarkable  musical 
talent  and  as  they  reached  a  suitable  age  were  placed  under 
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Mr.  Appy's  tuition  and  rapidly  developed  into  useful  members 
of  the  musical  fraternity.  As  is  well  known,  they  are  to-day 
in  the  front  rank,  doing  much  good  for  the  cause  of  music 
and  are  prosperous  and  enterprising  citizens. 

After  the  Civil  War  the  attractions  that  visited  Rochester 
were  more  numerous  than  before.  Washington  Hall  had  been 
erected  on  the  northeast  corner  of  East  Main  and  Clinton 
Streets,  where  now  stands  the  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Building, 
and  concerts  were  given  there  when  Corinthian  Kail  was  other- 
wise engaged.  Washington  Hall  was  planned  after  its  pre- 
decessor, the  Corinthian,  the  inside  plan  being  almost  identically 
the  same,  but  for  some  reason  it  did  not  have  the  same  acoustic 
properties  and  never  attained  the  popularity  of  the  other  place 
of  amusement. 

It  was  in  Washington  Hall,  in  the  early  part  of  1866,  that 
Madame  Parepa  first  appeared  in  this  city  in  concert,  with 
Carl  Rosa,  Violoncellist  (whom  she  afterwards  married),  and 
Levy,  the  celebrated  cornettist.  She  afterwards  visited  Roch- 
ester as  prima  donna  of  the  Parepa-Rosa  Opera  Company,  of 
wdiich  her  husband  was  musical  conductor  and  of  which  Rose 
Hersee  was  also  a  member. 

In  1869  Theodore  Thomas  began  to  travel  with  his  famous 
orchestra  and  on  Saturday  evening,  December  21,  1870,  we 
had  the  first  opportunity  to  hear  a  really  efficient  concert 
orchestra.  He  was  assisted  by  Miss  Anna  Mehlig,  pianist, 
who  played  Weber's  Concertstueck  with  orchestra  accompani- 
ment. The  programs  of  the  earlier  Thomas  concerts  were  not 
at  all  extreme  in  character  and  at  the  present  day  would  be 
considered  decidedly  popular;  but  even  in  his  lightest  selections 
he  always  maintained  a  high  standard  of  purity,  and  as  time 
went  on  and  his  audiences  became  more  capable  arid  understand- 
ing and  appreciating  what  people  are  prone  to  call  "classical" 
music,  his  programs  were  built  of  more  solid  material.  He 
appeared  in  Rochester  almost  annually  for  a  number  of  years, 
until  he  became  settled  in  his  permanent  orchestral  home,  in 
Chicago,  after  which  we  heard  the  Thomas  orchestra  but  once 
in  this  city,  on  the  evening  of  December  9,  1S92  ;  it  was  then 
called  the  Chicago  Orchestra. 

In  1870  another  Swedish  Nightingale  aroused  this  country 
to  a  high  pitch  of  enthusiasm  by  her  exquisite  voice  and  charm- 
ing personality.  Christina  Nilsson,  although  not  a  Jenny 
Lind.  was  a  wonderful  singer.  She  appeared  in  a  concert  in 
Corinthian  Hall  on  Monday  evening,  December  12,  1S7  0,  as- 
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sisted  by  Annie  Louise  Cary,  contralto  (her  first  appearance 
in  Rochester),  Signor  P.  Brignoli,  tenor,  Signor  X.  Verger, 
baritone,  and  the  great  violinist,  M.  Henri  Vieuxtemps. 

Ole  Bull  visited  us  again  in  1872.  Caroline  Richings  Bernard 
and  an  excellent  troup  of  vocalists  gave  an  "Old  Folks  Con- 
cert" about  this  time.  Then  came  the  greatest  tenor  of  the 
age,  so  the  bills  told  us — Theodore  Wachtel,  the  postilion- 
tenor,  with  his  marvelous  high  C.  The  Mendelssohn  Quintette 
Club,  of  Boston:  William  Schultze,  violin;  Carl  Hamm,  violin; 
Thomas  Ryan,  viola  and  clarinet;  Edward  Heindl,  viola  and 
fiute;  and  Rudolph  Hennig,  violoncello.  Wulf  Fries  after- 
wards became  'cellist  of  this  famous  club  and  was  heard  here 
on  several  occasions.  We  can  never  forget  the  concert  given 
by  Mr.  George  Dolby,  in  which  he  introduced  the  celebrated 
English  baritone,  William  Santley,  and  those  other  artists, 
Miss  Edith  Wynne,  soprano,  Madam  Patey,  contralto,  Mr. 
Cummings  and  Mr.  Patey.  Such  quartette  singing  had  never 
been  heard  here  before  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  ever  has  since. 
Mr.  Dolby  was  himself  a  great  artist,  one  of  the  best  accom- 
panists of  his  day. 

Then,  greater  than  all  came  Anton  Rubinstein,  the  king 
of  pianists  at  that  time,  with  Henri  Wieniawski,  the  famous 
violinist.  Van  Buelow  played  here  soon  after  the  Rubinstein 
concert  and  during  that  period  we  also  heard  the  great  Sara- 
sate,  then  a  young  man,  and  also  Emil  Sauret,  another  noted 
violinist.  Wilhelmj  and  Remenyt  came  soon  after  and  they 
were  followed  by  other  artists  of  fame. 

It  would  not  be  possible  in  the  limited  time  at  our  disposal 
to  present  even  a  list  of  all  the  concerts  that  were  given  during 
the  years  that  bring  us  up  to  what  might  be  called  the  present 
day.  Therefore  let  us  direct  our  attention  again  to  what  was 
bein^  done  by   our  local  talent. 

The  St.  Cecilia  Choral  Society  seems  to  be  the  next  that 
was  formed  for  the  practice  and  performance  of  oratorios, 
cantatas,  madrigals,  glees,  etc.  It  was  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  William  Moran,  an  enthusiastic  amateur,  and  did  some 
very  creditable  work.  But  like  most  of  the  choral  societies, 
its  existence  was  brief.  Rehearsals  were  held  at  40-42  State 
Street  on  Tuesday  evenings.  The  officers  for  the  first  year, 
186S,  were,  William  Moran,  Director;  Joseph  Farley,  Jr., 
Assistant  Director;  Charles  C.  Brown,  President ;  John  Brophy, 
Vice-President;  R.  A.  Jennings,  Secretary;  James  M.  Connor, 
Treasurer;  A.  C.  Burroughs,  Librarian. 
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One  of  the  most  potent  of  influences  on  the  music  of  a  com- 
munity is  the  church  choir,  and  intimately  connected  with  the 
church  choir  is  the  church  organ.  So  before  proceeding  further 
let  us  retrace  our  steps  and  take  up  that  thread  of  our  nar- 
rative. 

The  first  organ  in  Rochester  was  built  by  Appleton,  of 
Boston,  for  St.  Luke's  Church,  and  was  an  instrument  of  re- 
markable sweetness  and  power  of  tone.  It  was  played  by 
Daniel  Clark,  who  was  the  first  organist  here  and  a  very 
creditable  performer.  Lie  resigned  in  May,  182T,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  William  Staunton,  D.  D.,  and  Mus.  D. 
Mr.  Staunton  came  here  from  Boston  and  while  preparing  for 
the  ministry  had  charge  of  the  choir  in  St.  Luke's  Church. 
He  is  said  to  have  possessed  rare  ability  as  an  organist  and 
was  a  composer  of  considerable  merit.  The  choir  in  those 
earlv  davs  was  a  chorus  and  the  list  of  members  includes 
Nathaniel  T.  Rochester,  D.  M.  Dewey,  Mrs.  D.  M.  Dewey, 
Roswell  Hart,  Hobart  F.  Atkinson,  and  others  equally  well 
known. 

In  1835  Miss  Caroline  Brown,  who  afterwards  became  Mrs. 
W.  V.  K.  Lansing,  came  to  Rochester,  and  although  only  a 
young  girl  of  fifteen  years,  had  considerable  musical  talent, 
both  as  a  pianist  and  organist.  She  remembered  with  astonish- 
ing clearness  of  detail,  manv  incidents  of  those  earlv  davs  when 
Rochester  was  an  infant  city.  There  was  at  that  time  an 
organist  at  St.  Luke's  Church  for  whom  she  occasionally  acted 
as  substitute,  who,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  was  totally 
blind  was,  none  the  less,  a  skillful  player.  His  wife  would  read 
the  music  to  him  during  the  week  and  in  that  way  he  would 
learn  his  part  for  the  Sunday  service.  Mrs.  Lansing  could  not, 
however,  recall  his  name  and,  indeed,  it  may  have  to  remain  an 
uncertainty,  for  the  writer  in  his  research  has  learned  from 
one  source  that  it  was  Rockwell,  and  that  he  moved  to  Angelica, 
where  he  afterwards  died,  and  from  another  equally  reliable 
source  that  he  was  Israel  Putnam  Dana,  and  that  he  was  a 
relative  by  marriage  of  the  late  G.  S.  Gilbert,  the  celebrated 
portrait  painter.  His  term  of  service  must  have  been  very 
brief  or,  possibly,  but  temporary,  for  there  is  no  record  in 
the  annals  of  the  church  of  any  such  organist.  Playing  as  a 
substitute  at  St.  Luke's  during  her  first  year  in  Rochester, 
Mrs.  Lansing's  talents  became  known  and  she  was   regularly 

en:rasred  as  organist  at  the  First  Presbvterian  Church,  a  posi- 
ts     O  CJ  .  I 

tion  which  she  held  for  some  time,  when  she  was  succeeded  bv  ,: 
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one  Charles  Wilson,  an  organist  of  some  note  who  had  come 
here  from  New  York.  Mrs.  Lansing  was  then  engaged  at  St. 
Paul's  Church  and  held  the  position  of  organist  in  that  church 
for  ten  years.  In  those  days  and  for  many  years  thereafter 
the  church  was  located  on  St.  Paul  Street,  near  Mortimer; 
the  building  is  still  there,  transformed  into  a  moving-picture 
show  theater — The  Strand.  Upon  the  establishment  of  the  new 
Christ  Church,  in  1854,  of  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lansing  were 
charter  members,  Mrs.  Lansing  donated  her  services  as  or- 
ganist. The  instrument  used  for  many  years  was  an  Alexandre 
reed  organ,  a  French  instrument  of  remarkable  power  and 
excellent  tone,  which  was,  until  recently,  in  use  in  the  choir 
room  of  the  present  church  edifice. 

The  writer  recently  received  a  characteristic  letter  from 
Mr.  William  W.  Killip,  of  Geneseo,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
old  St.  Paul's  choir  and  who  has  a  fund  of  interesting  reminis- 
cence of  music  in  Rochester  in  the  early  days.    Mr.  Killip  says: 

"I  was  not  in  music  much  then,  but  had  charge  of  St.  Paul's 
(the  church  was  then  in  its  old  location  on  St.  Paul  Street,  just 
below  Mortimer).  Mrs.  Lansing  was  organist  and  on  occasion 
your  Aunt  Hattie  (Mrs.  Lansing's  sister,  Mrs.  Hattie  Brown 
Miller)  would  get  hold  of  her  skirts  and  run  from  the  corner 
of  St.  Paul  and  Main  and  get  to  the  organ  first;  and  I  can 
well  remember  thinking  the  organist  did  not  quite  like  it. 
Although  I  did  not  think  she  could  play  as  well  as  your  mother, 
yet  she  had  great  dash ;  .  .  .  and  she  sang  "I  Know  That 
My  Redeemer  Liveth"  better  than  any  singer  I  have  heard, 
excepting  only  Jenny  Lind  and  Parepa.  When  Mr.  Miller 
gave  the  "Messiah"  in  Rochester  I  went  down  and  took  the 
basso  solos — or,  at  least,  one  of  them.  Mr.  Miller  made  me 
sing  "The  Red,  White  and  Blue;"  I  did  not  know  it  but 
roared  awav  to  the  evident  enjovment  of  a  jammed  Corinthian 
Hall." 

Mr.  Killip  in  alluding  to  the  choir  at  St.  Paul's,  probably 
the  first  attempt  at  a  boy's  choir  in  this  city,  says:  "The  boy 
choir  did  not  amount  to  much;  they  sang  the  melod}T ;  and  the 
organ  was  in  the  west  end  of  the  church,  up  in  the  gallery; 
there  was  no  recess  chancel  and  the  boys  stood  around 
the  chancel  rail,  on  the  outside.  .  .  .  During  the  winter 
of  '50  and  '51  thev  sang  a  great  deal;  thev  were  nice  little 
chaps  and  Scrantom  (the  late  Henry  Scrantom,  of  Scrantom, 
Wetmore  \-  Co.)  always  claimed  to  be  the  first  boy,  his  name 
being  first  on  the  roll.     There  was  quite  a  good  deal  said  about 
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the  boys  and  the  church  was  crowded  to  the  doors  evenings  to 
hear  them." 

Plymouth  Church  was  the  first  to  possess  an  organ  of  really 
large  proportions ;  it  was  played  by  various  organists  of 
ability  during  the  career  of  that  church,  among  whom  were 
Mr.  Herve  D.  Wilkins,  who  played  there  from  1865  to  18G9, 
Miss  xVlice  Huntington,  Mr.  William  Rebasz,  Jr.,  and  others. 

Through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Levi  A.  Ward,  a  fine-toned 
organ  was  built  by  Jardine,  of  New  York,  for  St.  Peter's 
Church,  on  Grove  Street,  which  was  erected  in  1852.  This 
organ  was  played  for  many  years  by  Miss  Marion  McGregor, 
and  at  one  time  by  Mr.  Henry  Belden,  who  was  a  leading  musi- 
cal spirit  in  Rochester  in  his  day.  In  the  spring  of  18G8  this 
church  was  burned,  but  was  immediately  rebuilt  and  through 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Francis  B.  Mitchell,  who  was  one  of  the 
leading  factors  in  the  church,  a  fine  Hook  organ  was  installed. 
St.  Peter's  has  always  been  noted  for  the  superior  character 
of  the  musical  part  of  its  services.  This  has  been  largely  due 
to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  for  a  long  time  was  an 
:  active  member  of  the  choir  and  since  he  gave  up  singing  himself 

has  had  a  guiding  hand  in  the  selection  of  the  singers  and  the 
class  of  music  rendered  ;  through  his  instrumentality  the  famous 
Dannreuthcr  String  Quartette,  of  New  York,  was  heard  there 
in  special  musical  services.  Among  the  singers  that  have  been 
members  of  St.  Peter's  choir  are  Miss  Louise  Ailing,  Mrs. 
Emory  Osborn,  Miss  Ollie  Moore  (now  Mrs.  E.  R.  Satterlee), 
Mrs.  Margaret  Wilson,  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Hooker  and  Miss 
Josephine  Millham  :  Mr.  Willard  Abbott,  Rev.  George  K.  Ward, 
Rev.  Theodore  Hopkins,  Mr.  Francis  B.  Mitchell,  Mr.  William 
H.  Learned  and  Mr.  Harry  Bacon.  Mr.  Herve  D.  Wilkins 
presided  at  the  organ  in  St.  Peter's  for  many  years  and  did 
much  to  sustain  the  high  standard  of  music  there.  Later  Mr. 
H.  E.  Leach  had  charge  of  the  music  and  during  his  connection 
with  the  church  some  very  fine  musical  services  were  performed. 
On  these  occasions  the  choir  (which  was  a  quartette)  was  aug- 
mented by  some  of  the  best  of  our  local  talent  and  the  music 
was  rendered  by  a  double  quartette  or  small  chorus. 

A  large  chorus  choir,  with  a  professional  quartette  for  the 
.solo  parts,  has  always  been  a  feature  at  the  Central  Church. 
Among  the  earliest  organists  at  the  Central  were  Charles  Wil- 
son, Miss  Tillinghast  (afterwards  Mrs.  Frohock,  of  Boston, 
who  became  a  celebrated  organist).  Dr.  S.  N.  Penfield,  who 
played  at  the  Central  from  18G3  to  18T0,  when  he  removed  to 
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New  York,  Mr.  Abbott,  Mr.  Eugene  King,  Mr.  C.  E.  Reynolds, 
Mr.  William  Rcbasz,  Jr.,  Mr.  F.  N.  Mandeville,  Miss  Alice 
Huntington,  Miss  Harriet  Grosvenor  and  the  present  organist, 
Mr.  Elbert  Newton. 

An  attempt  to  name  all  the  promient  persons  who  have  sung 
in  the  choir  of  Central  Church  would  result  in  a  list  of  too 
large  proportions  for  a  paper  of  this  sort.  Among  the  earlier 
singers  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hubbard,  Sr.,  Mr.  Albert 
Hastings  and  Mr.  Thomas  Parsons.  Mr.  Hubbard  gave  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  did  valuable  work  in  the  interest  of  the 
church  music,  leading  the  chorus  at  times  in  the  singing  of 
hymns  and  keeping  up  the  interest  of  the  people  in  choral 
singing.  Miss  Marion  Weed,  the  noted  Wagnerian  singer,  who 
took  part  as  one  of  the  soloists  in  the  productions  of  the 
Maestro's  operas  at  Bayreuth  for  several  seasons  and  who  is 
now  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co.  in  New  York, 
was  for  a  long  time  the  contralto  of  the  Central's  quartette.* 
Miss  May  Marsh,  soprano,  was  also  a  faithful  member  of  the 
quartette  for  many  years,  and  as  a  church  soprano  had  few 
equals.  She  retired  a  year  or  two  ago  and  Mrs.  Koehnle,  of 
New  York,  was  engaged  as  her  successor.  Mrs.  Edgar  Mcin- 
tosh, the  contralto,  is  an  accomplished  singer  and  the  quartette 
is  considered  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  leading  quartette  in  the 
city.  The  present  choir  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George 
W.  Walton,  a  talented  musician  and  successful  chorus  con- 
ductor, who  came  to  this  city  in  1889.  Under  his  direction 
and  management  the  choir  has  attained  an  efficiency  equalled 
by  few  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Good  music,  well  rendered,  can  always  be  heard  at  the  Brick 
Church,  the  evening  services,  especially,  being  for  years  attrac- 
tive for  their  musical  contributions.  Formerly  there  was  only 
a  quartette  choir,  but  the  best  talent  that  could  be  obtained 
was  engaged  and  the  delightful  singing  of  Miss  Kitty  Tyrrell, 
long-time  soprano  of  the  Brick  Church  Quartette  is  a  cherished 
memory.  The  present  choir  is  composed  of  a  quartette  and 
chorus  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Thomas. 

Dr.  Stone  was  one  of  the  earliest  directors  of  music  at  the 
Brick  and  for  several  years  Mr.  B.  W.  Durfee  had  charge  of 
the  music.  Among  the  earlier  organists  were  Henry  Belden, 
Miss  Tillinghast,  and  from  18o6^to  1868,  the  late' John  H. 


*  Misa  Marion  Weed  is  now  (19:23)  Dean  of  Women  of  The  Eastman  School 
of  Music. 


* 
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Kalbfleisch.  Edward  Huntington,  a  brilliant  young  organist, 
although  not  a  highly  cultivated  musician,  played  at  the  Brick 
Church  for  a  number  of  }Tears.  When  the  church  was  re- 
modelled after  the  recent  fire  that  totally  destroyed  the  interior 
and  all  its  contents,  the  Odells  of  New  York  received  the  con- 
tract for  a  new  instrument,  which  is  the  largest  and  most 
modern  church  organ  in  town.  It  is  very  ably  played  by  Mrs. 
Louis  E.  Fuller,  who  is  an  accomplished  member  of  the  Tuesday 
Musicale  and  very  much  interested  in  musical  matters. 

The  choir  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  the  old  days  was  far- 
famed  and  some  of  the  masses  of  the  great  composers  were 
rendered  in  a  most  acceptable  manner.  One  of  the  early  organ- 
ists was  Fred  Miller,  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Hattie  Brown  Miller, 
of  opera  and  concert  fame,  was  the  soprano.  For  many  years 
the  choir  was  under  the  direction  of  the  late  William  Moran, 
who  was  an  enthusiastic  amateur  musician  with  a  family  of 
charming  daughters,  all  singers  of  much  ability.  Midnight 
Mass  at  Christmas  time  during  Mr.  Moran's  regime,  was  an 
event  not  to  be  forgotten  by  those  lovers  of  good  music  who 
could  attend.  The  famous  Signor  Nuno,  a  musician  and  com- 
poser of  high  rank,  was  at  one  time  organist  and  director  of 
this  choir.  He  formerly  resided  in  Mexico  and  wrote  the  Mexi- 
can National  Anthem.  Sometime  after  his  adoption  of  the 
United  States  as  a  home,  he  was  called  to  Mexico  to  make  a 
visit  and  while  there  was  appointed  the  National  Poet,  given  a 
handsome  sum  of  money  and  received  other  honors  well- 
deserved.  He  died  recently  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  and  the 
Mexican  government  is  now  taking  steps  to  have  his  remains 
removed  to  that  country  for  final  interment,  when  a  suitable 
monument  will  be  erected  to  his  memory. 

There  are  two  choirs  at  the  present  time  at  St.  Patrick's, 
one  under  the  direction  of  the  organist,  Prof.  Eugene  Bonn, 
in  the  choir  gallery,  and  the  altar  choir,  composed  of  a  number 
of  students  from  St.  Bernard's  Seminary.  Gregorian  music 
is  used  principally  in  this  choir  and  the  masses  of  Palestrina 
and  other  of  the  older  composers  are  preferred  to  the  more 
florid  works  of  composers  of  a  later  period. 

The  choir  of  St.  Bridget's  Church  was  at  one  time  a  thriving 
organization  under  the  direction  of  the  late  George  Oaks,  and 
rendered  some  of  the  most  difficult  masses  in  a  very  creditable 
manner.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  choir  of  St.  Mary's 
during  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Father  John  P.  Stewart.  It  was 
at  this  church  that  the  Keves  sisters  first  attracted  attention 
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as  remarkably  gifted  }Toung  girls.  They  fulfilled  the  promises 
made  for  them  at  that  time  and  are  now  become  famous.  Miss 
Margaret  Keyes  recently  appeared  in  a  concert  given  at  Con- 
vention Hall  by  a  company  headed  by  the  famous  tenor,  Caruso. ' 

The  chorus  choir  of  the  Unitarian  Church  from  1884  to 
1890  was  a  flourishing  one  and  the  song  services  held  there 
were  a  strong  attraction  to  the  lovers  of  good  music.  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Van  Laer  was  organist  during  that  period  and  Mr. 
Richard  H.  Lansing  conductor.  The  organ,  built  by  the  Odells, 
of  New  York,  although  not  a  large  instrument,  is  one  of  the 
best  church  organs  in  the  city.  The  Unitarian  was  one  of 
the  first  churches  to  adopt  the  quartette  and  chorus  form  of 
choir,  and  among  the  solo  members  during  its  existence  in  this 
form  were  Miss  Kate  Dewey,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Brockett,  Miss  Mattie 
Rape,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Kendall,  Miss  Belle  Huntington,  Mr.  J. 
Herbert  Grant,  Mr.  M.  E.  Wollf,  Mr.  John  Revbold,  Mr. 
Charles  V.  K.  Lansing,  Mr.  Fedor  Willimek  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Learned. 

The  First  Baptist  Church  has  always  maintained  a  good 
choir  and  at  times  took  a  decided  lead  in  the  rendition  of  sacred 
music.  At  the  present  time  its  double  quartette  is  composed 
of  the  best  of  talent  and  the  work  of  this  choir  is  extremely 
artistic  and  inspiring.  The  organ  of  the  First  Baptist  was 
built  by  the  famous  builder,  Roosevelt,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
solo  organs  in  the  country;  its  mechanism  may  be  surpassed  by 
some  of  the  more  modern  instruments  that  have  the  latest 
devised  electrical  actions,  but  it  is  pneumatic  throughout  and 
the  workmanship  of  its  construction  cannot  be  excelled.  This 
organ  possesses  wonderful  power  combined  with  an  unusual 
richness  of  tone,  rendering  it  eminently  suitable  for  solo  work. 
When  organ  recitals  are  given  by  the  eminent  organists,  the 
First  Baptist  Church  organ  is  the  one  usually  chosen.  Guil- 
mant,  Eddy,  Archer  and  others  of  the  great  players  have  given 
recitals  on  this  instrument.  Mrs.  Mary  Chappell  Fisher,  the 
present  organist,  is  a  player  of  superior  ability  and  has  given 
several  series,  of  extremely  interesting  recitals  on  the  First 
Baptist  Church  organ. 

There  are  a  number  of  flourishing  choirs  at  the  present 
time  besides  those  already  mentioned;  St.  Andrews,  St.  Paul's, 
Christ  Church  and  a  few  others  having  vested  boy  choirs,  and 
the  standard  of  music  sung  in  most  of  the  churches  of  the  city 
has  always  been  high.  At  the  present  time  the  music  at  the 
Lake  Avenue  Baptist  Church  is  furnished  by  the  Dossenbach 
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String  Quartette,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  organ,  which  is  played 
by  Mr.  George  *£.  Fisher.  There  is  no  choir,  the  singing  being 
congregational. 

The  quartette  choir  is  the  form  generally  adopted  as*  the 
most  satisfactory  in  many  respects,  and  there  are  many 
churches  that  have  not  been  especially  mentioned  that  are 
justly  proud  of  their  quartette.  The  Third  Presbyterian  and 
Asbury  Methodist  Churches  have  always  maintained  excellent 
quartettes  and  at  times  there  have  been  no  better  to  be  heard 
anywhere  than  in  the  Universalist  Church,  or  the  Synagogue 
on  Gibbs  Street. 

In  passing,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  following  as  promi- 
nent church  singers  in  the  earlier  days :  Hon.  Addison  Gardi- 
ner, Dr.  Frederick  F.  Backus,  Nathaniel  T.  Rochester,  Gilman 
Perkins,  Itoswell  Hart,  Mr.  William  W.  Ivillip  (now  of  Geneseo, 
who  although  an  old  gentleman  is  still  quite  active  in  musical 
matters  in  that  town,  especially  the  music  at  St.  Michael's 
Episcopal  Church,  of  which  he  is  senior  warden  and  a  devoted 
communicant),  James  Ivillip,  Edward  K.  Warren,  James 
Monroe,  Harvey  Lobdell,  Mrs.  James  R.  Chamberlain,  Mrs. 
Shelley,  Miss  Matilda  Toedt,  Mrs.  Dantzig,  Miss  Sarah  Hayes, 
and  Miss  Emma  Roderick. 

Those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  belong  to  that  class  of 
young  people  that  attended  the  famous  Cobleigh's  Dancing 
School,  will  remember  a  modest,  bewigged,  little  old  gentleman, 
who  wore  very  large  spectacles  and  who  filled  the  difficult  posi- 
tion of  pianist,  an  adept  at  the  art  of  playing  for  dancing; 
so  skillful,  indeed,  that  he  could  play  his.  part  and  read  a- 
German  book  at  the  same  time,  a  feat  that  struck  the  young 
folks  as  being  quite  equal  to  Blind  Tom's  marvellous  achieve- 
ment of  playing  two  tunes  and  singing  a  third  all  at  the  same 
time.  This  little  old  gentleman  was  the  late  Lawrence  Schaich, 
a  very  capable  musician,  who  lived  a  long,  industrious  and  use- 
ful life.  He  was  the  father  of  the  present  Lawrence  Schaich 
who  is  still  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
as  violinist  and  teacher  of  music,  and  whose  name  was  for 
many  years  associated  with  nearly  all  of  the  prominent  social 
functions,  for  Schaich  and  his  orchestra  were  as  indispensable 
to  the  success  of  party,  wedding  or  reception  as  Teall,  the 
caterer. 

Another  illustrious  name  is  to  be  found  on  the  roll  of  those 
who  have  done  much  to  make  Rochester  prominent  in  the  list 
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of  cities  musical.  Henry  Schenck,  a  flute  player  of  much  more 
than  ordinary  ability,  came  to  Rochester  in  1850.  He  at  once 
became  identified  in  musical  affairs  and  was  soon  prominent  as 
a  teacher  of  flute  and  violin,  on  which  instruments  he  was  also 
an  accomplished  player.  Mr.  Schenck  had  been  a  pupil  of 
Boehm,  the  celebrated  flute  player  and  inventor  of  the  Bochm 
system  of  flutes  now  in  almost  universal  use.  Mr.  Schenck 
claimed  the  honor  of  having  brought  the  first  Boehm  flute  to 
this  country.  Another  honor  of  which  he  spoke  with  pardon- 
able pride  was  that  while  living  in  New  York,  prior  to  his  com- 
ing to  Rochester,  and  while  he  was  conductor  of  the  Rhenish 
Saengerbund  of  that  city,  he  directed  at  a  concert  in  which 
the  society  took  part  with  an  orchestra  in  which  Theodore 
Thomas  was  one  of  the  first  violins.  Such  an  honor  came  to 
few.  Thomas  was  afterwards  one  of  the  world's  great 
conductors. 

Mr.  Schenck  had  three  children,  Emil,  Ludwig  and  Lorle, 
each  of  whom  has  been  more  or  less  identified  with  our  musical 
history.  In  186-1  Mr.  Schenck  took  his  family  to  Europe, 
primarily  to  give  his  son  Emil,  who  displayed  marked  ability 
as  a  violoncellist,  a  musical  education:  he  was  placed  with 
Hilpert  of  Nuremberg,  under  whose  instruction  he  became  quite 
proficient.  The  other  children  were  then  attending  school  in 
Germany  and  receiving  a  musical  education  from  their  father. 
Returning  to  this  country  in  1872,  they  remained  in  Rochester 
five  years  when  Emil  again  went  to  Germany  and  resumed  his 
musical  studies,  receiving  instruction  from  the  famous  'cellist, 
Grutzmaeher,  at  Dresden,  and  becoming  one  of  his  most  promi- 
nent pupils ;  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Royal 
Opera  House.  One  year  later  his  brother,  Ludwig,  also  re- 
turned to  Germany  and  at  Dresden  studied  violin  with  the 
celebrated  Lauterbach.  The  family  returned  to  Rochester  in 
1880,  remained  a  short  time  only,  when  Emil  and  Ludwig  went 
to  New  York  to  join  the  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  late 
Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch,  Emil  becoming  solo  'cellist  of  the 
orchestra.  After  the  death  of  Doctor  Damrosch,  Ludwig  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Theodore  Thomas  orchestra  and  re- 
mained with  that  organization  until  Thomas  removed  to 
Chicago.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Ameri- 
can Opera  Company,  under  Thomas,  and  made  an  extensive 
tour  of  the  country  with  that  organization. 

Mr.  Henry  Schenck,  the  father*  remained  in  Rochester,  living 
a  quiet  life,  as  a  music  teacher,  until  his  death,  in  1890.     Emil 
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became  famous  as  a  concert  'cellist,  was  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Society  and  'cellist  of  the  Dannreuther 
String  Quartette.  Ludwig,  after  the  disbanding  of  the  Thomas 
New  York  orchestra  and  the  American  Opera  Company^  re- 
turned to  Rochester,  where  he  has  since  resided  and  is  now  a 
potent  factor  in  musical  affairs. 

The  wonderful  success  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  opera,  "Pina- 
fore," and  its  easy  adaptation  to  the  talents  and  capabilities  of 
amateurs,  prompted  a  few  young  gentlemen,  prominent  among 
them  Mr.  M.  E.  Wollf  and  Mr.  J.  Vincent  Alexander,  to 
undertake  a  production  of  the  opera  in  a  simple  wa}T.  A  chorus 
was  organized,  a  musical  director  and  stage  manager  enlisted 
in  the  scheme,  and  on  three  evenings  in  April,  1879,  at  Comedy 
Hall,  a  small  hall  on  the  upper  Moor  of  a  building  on  State 
Street,  about  opposite  Church  Street,  which  had  been  equipped 
as  a  small  theater  by  the  Comedy  Club,  and  before  an  audience 
as  large  as  the  place  would  hold,  "Pinafore"  was  performed 
in  a  highly  successful  manner  with  the  following  cast : 

The  Right  Hon.  Jos.  Porter,  K.  C.  B  .  .  .Mr.  Sol  Wile 

Capt.  Corcoran Mr.  John  J.  YanZandt 

Ralph  Rackstraw Dr.  F.  A.  Mandeville 

Dick  Deadeve Mr.  W.  H.  Learned 

Bill  Bobstay Mr.  W.  C.  Walker 

Tom  Tucker Master  Harry  Lansing 

Josephine Miss  Kitty  Hines 

Hebe Miss   Hattie   Clapper 

Little  Buttercup Miss  Annie  Alexander 

Musical  Director R.  H.  Lansing- 
Stage  Manager J.  Matt  Angle 

Pianist Miss  May  Angle 

So  successful  was  the  affair,  pecuniarily  as  well  as  artistical- 
ly, and  so  high  was  the  enthusiasm  among  the  entire  company 
that  immediately  after  the  last  performance  a  meeting  was 
held  and  a  permanent  organization  was  effected.  The  following 
were  elected  officers  for  the  first  season:  Dr.  Frederick  A. 
Mandeville,  President;  Mr.  Charles  T.  Englehart,  Secretary; 
Mr.  J.  Vincent  Alexander,  Treasurer;  Mr.  Martin  E.  Wollf, 
Business  Manager;  Richard  H.  Lansing,  Musical  Director; 
J.   Matt   Angle,   Stage   Manager;   Miss   May   Angle,   Pianist. 

Larger  quarters  were  deemed  necessary  and  Concert  Hall 
over  Rosenblatt's  store  on  State  Street  was  secured  as  a  perma- 
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nent  home.  Several  more  performances  of  "Pinafore"  were 
given,  all  equally  successful  with  the  first  production,  and  "The 
Chimes  of  Corneville"  was  put  in  rehearsal.  By  this  time  the 
club  had  outgrown  its  new  "permanent"  quarters  and  the  Corin- 
thian Academy  of  Music,  then  the  leading  theater,  was  engaged 
and  "The  Chimes"  was  put  on  in  a  really  professional  manner. 
This  was  also  a  financial  success  and  in  a  short  time  was 
repeated  with  equal  success.  In  the  same  manner  the  club 
performed  the  "Pirates  of  Penzance,"  "Trial  By  Jury,"  "The 
Musketeers"  and  other  operas — success,  financially  and  other- 
wise being  the  invariable  result.  No  expense  was  ever  spared 
to  make  its  production  a  success  at  the  stage  end,  new  and 
special  scenery  being  painted  for  each  first  production  of  an 
opera  and  a  large  and  efficient  orchestra  being  engaged  for 
every  production.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Opera  Club  is 
the  only  musical  organization  Rochester  has  ever  had  that  has 
had  a  successful  financial  career,  the  club  invariably  putting 
money  in  its  purse ;  there  being  but  one  exception,  to  prove 
the  rule, — the  production  of  "Carita,"  which  being  a  local 
opera, — the  music  by  Frank  N.  Mandeville,  libretto  by  J.  Matt 
Angle,  both  members  of  the  club,  the  expense  of  the  production 
was  of  necessity  very  large,  it  costing  the  club  about  two 
thousand  dollars  to  "run  up  the  curtain"  (in  stage  parlance) 
on  the  first  production.  But  even  then  the  club  ran  behind 
only  about  one  hundred  dollars. 

One  of  the  club's  most  successful  productions  was  that  of 
"Princess  Toto,"  which  was  given  at  the  Lyceum,  Monday, 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  February  25,  26,  and  28, 
1889.  In  making  this  statement  it  should  be  said  that  "Pina- 
fore" was  the  club's  most  successful  opera,  which  was  given,  in 
all,  twenty-eight  times,  "standing  room  only"  having  to  be 
announced  on  each  occasion,  after  the  performance  began. 

After  many  years  of  quiescence,  during  which  time  the  Opera 
Club  was  pronounced  dead  and  its  obsequies  were  feelingly 
alluded  to  by  the  press  and  the  public,  the  thrill  of  life  began 
to  stir  within  it  and  in  the  winter  of  1901-02  it  sprang  into 
active  existence  a^ain  and  the  announcement  was  made  that 
the  Opera  Club  had  the  "Mikado"  in  preparation  for  a  produc- 
tion in  the  coming  spring.  Rehearsals  were  begun  with  a 
large  chorus,  a  cast  of  principals  was  made  and  on  the  evenings 
of  May  11th,  12th,  and  13th,  the  opera  was  produced  at  the 
National  Theater  before  large  audiences  and  with  the  usual 
success  that  has  always  attended  the  Opera  Club's  productions. 
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Each  winter  there  is  latent  fire  that  kindles  into  a  flicker  of 
desire  and  sometimes  even  of  intention;  but  the  amount  of 
work  is  great  and  the  spirit  of  those  in  the  management  no 
longer  youthful,  and  so  it  ends  generally  in  nothing  but 'talk 
and  threats. 

An  entertainment  which  should  fill  a  page  in  this  history  is 
the  one  given  at  the  Corinthian  Academy  of  Music  on  Friday 
evening,  June  17,  1881,  for  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Memorial 
Fund,  by  the  Opera  Club,  Maennerchor,  Apollo  Club,  Shakes- 
peare Club  and  Mr.  Emil  Schenck,  Violoncellist.  This  enter- 
tainment was  under  the  management  of  M.  E.  Wollf,  Business 
Manager ;  R.  H.  Lansing,  Musical  Director ;  J.  M.  Angle, 
Stage  Manager;  and  although  not  so  much  was  realized  as 
would  have  been  had  the  public  been  as  earnest  as  those  taking 
part,  yet,  quite  a  handsome  sum  was  turned  over  to  the  com- 
mittee on  memorial  fund.  The  city  was  decorated  with  bunting 
and  flags  to  an  extent  rarely  seen  and  the  streets  presented  a 
gala  day  appearance;  the  Corinthian  Academy  of  Music  was 
also  handsomely  decorated  inside  and  out,  and  to  add  to  the 
significance  of  the  occasion  a  military  guard  was  stationed  in 
front  of  the  building  all  day  and  the  two  brass  cannon  that 
used  to  figure  so  often  in  military  pageants  and  processions 
and  whose  voices  were  so  often  heard  in  holida}*  salutes,  were 
stationed  on  Exchange  Place  at  each  corner  of  the  theater. 

In  the  spring  of  1880,  a  coterie  of  musically  inclined  gentle- 
men, including  'J.  Warren  Cutler,  Howard  L.  Osgood,  John  H. 
Hopkins,  Frederick  P.  Allen  and  others,  formed  a  temporary 
organization  and  gave  a  complimentary  concert  in  the  studio 
of  Herve  D,  Wilkins,  who  held  the  post  of  Musical  Director. 
This  concert  was  so  successful  that  a  permanent  organization 
was  effected  and  a  season  of  concerts  decided  upon,  and  the 
Mendelssohn  Vocal  Society  became  a  leading  factor  in  music. 
Its  first  series  of  concerts  was  given  in  Mr.  Wilkins'  studio 
and  in  the  attractive  hall  in  Powers'  Building  and,  later,  in 
the  Corinthian  Academy  of  Music  and  the  City  Hall.  In  18S3 
the  society  enlarged  its  membership,  secured  a  large  subscrip- 
tion list  and,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Eugene  H.  Satterlee 
and  others,  enjoyed  until  1888  the  most  flattering  patronage 
Rochester  has  ever  bestowed  upon  a  local  organization.  It 
was  also  instrumental  in  bringing  to  Rochester  many  excellent 
artists  from  other  places,  among  them  Mrs.  Gerritt  Smith,  of 
New  York,  Miss  Louisa  Pyk,  of  San  Francisco,  Miss  Maud 
Morgan,    the    celebrated    harpist,    of    New    York,    Herr    Max 
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Alvarv,  of  the  German  Opera  Company,  Miss  Agnes  Hunting- 
ton, and  others.  It  "is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Mendelssohn 
Club  could  not  have  had  a  continued  existence  and  become 
permanent,  for  their  singing  was  artistic  and  their  influence 
strong  for  the  good  of  music  in  Rochester. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year — 1880 — Mr.  Sam 
Millington,  a  member  of  the  Opera  Club,  with  nine  or  ten  other 
male  singers,  inspired  by  the  success  of  the  Mendelssohn  Club, 
formed  the  nucleus  of  a  singing  club  that,  although  short- 
lived, was  a  promising  organization.  At  its  first  meeting  they 
selected  Mr.  Eugene  H.  Arnold  as  conductor  and  he  wielded 
the  baton  for  a  short  time,  then  handing  the  stick  over  to 
Prof.  Greenhaulgh,  who  had  been  elected  conductor,  and  taking 
his  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  first  tenors.  Prof.  Greenhaulgh's 
son,  Albert,  a  mere  lad  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  displayed  such 
a  decided  talent  as  a  pianist  and  accompanist,  that  he  was 
elected  as  accompanist  to  the  new  society.  Mr.  Frank  C. 
Wood  worth  was  elected  President  and  Mr.  Sam  Millington, 
Vice-President.  After  Prof.  Greenhaulgh  left  Rochester,  Prof. 
Albert  Sartori,  then  conductor  of  the  Maennerchor,  was  chosen 
as  his  successor.  The  Apollo  Club  flourished  but  a  few  years 
but  did  some  good  work  while  it  was  in  existence. 

Shortly  after  the  retirement  of  the  Mendelssohn  and 
Apollo  societies  from  the  scene  of  musical  activity  there  came 
into  existence  still  another  club  which  was  christened  the 
"Melourgia."  P.  W.  Wodell,  a  vocalist  of  considerable  ability, 
who  had  recently  chosen  Rochester  for  a  home,  was  its  music 
director.  A  subscription  list  was  secured  and  it  gave  a  few 
series  of  enjoyable  concerts  but  finally  through  lack  of  interest 
in  the  work  its  concerts  were  abandoned  and  it  quietly  passed 
into  history. 

In  January,  1882,  the  influence  of  the  New  York  and  Cin- 
cinnati music  festivals  was  felt  here  and  a  meeting  was  called 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  an  oratorio  society?  which  should 
be  on  a  liberal  basis,  include  all  who  were  capable  of  singing 
and  embrace  a  large  and  sufficient  orchestra,  so  that  we  in 
Rochester  might  enjoy  the  best  of  that  class  of  music.  A  set 
of  by-laws  modelled  after  that  of  the  New  York  Oratorio 
Society  was  adopted  and  a  board  of  directors  elected,  con- 
sisting of  A.  M.  Hastings,  H.  B.  Ellwangcr,  William  Moran, 
J.  H.  Stedman,  C.  Henry  Anisden,  Albrecht  Vogt,  R.  H. 
Lansing.  W.  D.  Holt,  F.  M.  Bottum,  Sol  Wile  and  George 
J.  Oaks.     This  board  elected  as  its  officers,  A.  M.  Hastings, 
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President;  Henry  B.  Ellwanger,  First  Vice-President;  William 
Moran,  Second  Vice-President;  J.  H.  Stedman,  Secretary; 
C.  Henry  Amsden,  Treasurer.  In  Henry  Greiner,  who  had 
lately  come  here  from  New  York  to  become  music  director  of 
the  Maennerchor,  was  observed  the  proper  spirit  to  give 
encouragement  and  enthusiasm  to  the  enterprise  and  conduct 
the  musical  work.  His  interest  was  enlisted  and  the  association 
grew  so  rapidly  that  by  the  following  May  its  vocal  member- 
ship reached  between  two  and  three  hundred  and  included  most 
of  our  better  talent.  The  May  Festival  given  by  the  Rochester 
Oratorio  Society  was  unqualifiedly  successful,  the  financial 
result  being  most  encouraging.  The  society  grew  rapidly  and 
soon  numbered  about  four  hundred  singers.  It  rendered  a 
number  of  works  for  chorus,  soloists  and  orchestra,  including 
the  ".Messiah,"  the  "Creation,"  Rossini's  "Stabat  Mater"  and 
other  standard  works,  and  introduced  to  our  public  some  of  the 
famous  oratorio  singers,  among  them  Mrs.  E.  Aline  Osgood, 
Mrs.  Henrietta  Reebe,  Miss  Emily  Winant,  Miss  Antonia 
Henne,  Madame  Minnie  Hauck,  Mrs.  Hattie  Clapper  Morris, 
Max  Heinrich,  Emil  Fischer,  Franz  Remmertz,  Theodore  J. 
Toedt,  D.  M.  Babcock  and  Clarence  Hay.  The  success  of  the 
Oratorio  Society  was  largely  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of 
Mr.  J.  Harry  Stedman  and  C.  Henry  Amsden,  who  undertook 
its  management.  After  a  while,  however,  the  interest  of  the 
singers  began  to  lag,  which  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  history  of 
every  chorus  that  preceded  it,  and  when  that  happened  it  was 
inevitable  that  the  public  should  feel  a  correspponding  lack  of 
enthusiasm.  With  that  condition  came  the  necessity  for  econ- 
omy;  the  result  was  not  creditable  and  its  demise  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion ;  it  passed  into  the  "Once  upon  a  Time." 

About  the  same  time  that  the  Oratorio  Society  was  organ- 
ized, a  strun-idinG;  crowd  of  orchestral  musicians,  with  high 
hopes  and  aims,  lofty  ideas  and  strong  prejudices,  formed 
themselves  into  a  musical  union  or  orchestral  society,  whose 
ostensible  object  was  to  improve  the  character  and  quality  of 
the  work  of  the  instrumental  musician  and  to  form  a  Symphony 
Orchestra  which  would  fill  the  void  occasioned  by  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  field  by  the  Philharmonic  Society.  Inspired  by  a 
spirit  of  trade-unionism  and  fettered  with  restrictions  and 
animosities,  some  of  the  better  musicians  were  excluded  from 
its  membership.  This  was  an  unfortunate  policy  for  a  young 
society  to  adopt  and  it  died  an  early  death,  after  giving  two 
or  three  unimportant  concerts.     But  it  planted  the  seeds  that 
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afterwards  took  root  and  grew  into  the  Musicians'  Protective 
Association,  which  is  now  a  branch  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor. 

!  Albert  Sartori  was  conductor  of  this  short-lived  Symphony 

Orchestra.  He  was  also  for  a  number  of  years  conductor  of 
the  Maennerchor.  A  man  of  genius  and  consummate  musical 
ability,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  lack  of  ambition  and  his  love 
of  a  lazy,  irresponsible  life,  he  would  have  been  a  shining  light 
in  the  musical  firmament.  After  living  in  Rochester  a  few  years 
he  went  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where  he  died. 

[During  Professor  Sartori's  conductorship  of  the  Maenner- 
chor, that  society  under  his  musical  direction,  and  the  stage 
management  of  the  late  George  Ludwig,  produced  Ignatz  Brull's 
charming,  romantic  opera,  "The  Golden  Cross."  This  was 
given  (in  German,  of  course)  at  the  Corinthian  Academy  of 
Music,  then  the  fashionable  theater.     Madame  Sartori  assumed 

[the  'prima  donna  role  and  the  cast  included  Herr  Ludwig,  Philip 
Fried,  Sol  Wile  and  other  members  of  the  society.     Madame 
Sartori,  while  not  a  singer  of  extraordinary  ability,  possessed 
j  a  really  remarkable  voice  and  was  capable  of  singing  a  soprano, 

contralto,  or  even  baritone  part  with  equal  facility.  On  an- 
other occasion  the  Maennerchor  produced  Weber's  opera  "Der 
Freischuetz"  in  a  very  creditable  manner  for  an  amateur  or- 
ganization, adding  later  "II  Trovatore"  and  "The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor"  to  its  repertoire.  These  last  three  produc- 
tions were  under  the  musical  direction  of  Henry  Greiner,  who 
succeeded  Sartori  as  conductor  of  the  society. 

Early  in  the  year  1SS5,  the  field  being  open  and  many  of 
the  former  members  of  the  Oratorio  Society  being  desirous  of 
continuing  choral  work  of  some  kind,  a  smaller  vocal  society 
was  formed  for  the  stud}  of  four-part  songs,  madrigals,  glees 
and  cantatas.  This  society  was  christened  "The  Choral 
LTnion ;"  it  numbered  about  one  hundred  singers  and  its  officers 
for  the  first  year  were  Arthur  C.  Hastings,  President;  J. 
Vincent  Alexander,  Treasurer;  Richard  H.  Lansing,  Musical 
Director;  Charles  E.  Van  Laer,  Pianist.  The  first  concert 
was  given  in  the  Unitarian  Church  on  Tuesday  evening,  May  ?', 
1885.  Soloists:  Miss  Kate  Dewey,  soprano;  Dr.  F.  A.  Mandc- 
ville,  tenor:  Mr.  F.  M.  Bottom,  bass;  Mr.  William  Miles, 
harpist.  Among  the  works  rendered  bv  the  Choral  Lmion  were 
Mendelssohn's  "Lauda  Sion;"  Barnby's  "Rebeka ;"  "The  Feast 
of  Adonis"  by  Jensen;  The  Tribe  Choruses  from  Rubinstein's 
"Tower  of  Babel"  and  Gounod's  anthem,  "Bv  Babylon's  Wave." 
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The  principal  feature  of  its  work,  however,  was  singing,  a 
capella,  four-part  songs,  glees  and  madrigals.  Like  its  pre- 
decessors, the  Choral  Union  died  young;  after  three  seasons, 
which  fortunately  were  attended  by  no  financial  failures,  the 
members  lost  interest,  and  the  work  was  abandoned. 

Choruses  have  occasionally  been  organized  for  special  oc- 
casions which  have  really  done  better  work  than  the  perma- 
nently organized  vocal  societies.  Such  a  chorus  was  one  gotten 
up  and  conducted  by  Mr.  Francis  B.  Mitchell,  which  gave  a 
very  successful  concert  in  the  City  Hall  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Rochester  City  Hospital.  Another  notable  example  of  such  a 
chorus  was  one  formed  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Warren  and  Mr.  Charles 
V.  K.  Lansing,  in  1889,  for  the  music  festival  of  the  famous 
Gilmore's  Band,  at  Washington  Rink,  in  May,  of  that  year. 
Great  care  was  taken  in  choosing  the  singers  and  in  selecting 
a  well-balanced  chorus.  The  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  drilling 
this  chorus  for  the  work  and  of  directing  the  choral  numbers 
with  the  big  band  at  the  evening  concerts.  The  members  of 
this  gathering  of  two  hundred  singers  were  enthusiastic,  faith- 
ful in  attendance  at  rehearsals,  conscientious  and  earnest  in 
all  they  did,  and  most,  if  not  all,  committed  the  music  to 
memory,  which  enabled  them  to  pay  closer  attention  to  the 
conductor.  To  this  earnestness  on  the  part  of  these  men  and 
women  is  to  be  attributed  the  merited  reputation  of  being  the 
best  chorus  the  band  had  on  its  entire  tour;  this  was  the  unani- 
mous opinion  expressed  by  the  members  of  the  band,  by  its 
noted  conductor  and  the  business  manager,  who  were  loth  to 
believe  that  it  was  only  a  "scrub  chorus." 

The  choruses  that  were  organized  for  the  different  "Press 
Club  Concerts"  that  were  given  annually  for  a  few  years,  not 
long  ago,  were  similarly  formed  as  the  chorus  last  mentioned. 
The  singers  were  carefully  selected  and  included  some  of  our 
best  soloists;  they  were  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George  W. 
Walton,  who  possesses  exceptional  ability  in  that  line. 

It  is  a  regretable  fact  that  the  enthusiasm  of  our  vocalists 
has  but  little  enduring  quality.  The  history  of  all  the  choral 
societies  we  have  had  is  practically  the  same;  while  the  novelty 
lasts  the  attendance  at  rehearsals  is  good,  hopes  and  ambitions 
are  high:  but  as  soon  as  the  singers  and  the  directors  are  en 
rapport  and  a  point  is  reached  where  the  work  begins  to  tell 
and  the  desired  result  seems  about  attainable,  the  singers  seem 
to  think  they  know  all  there  is  to  know  and  that  they  have 
derived  all  the  fun  there  is  in  it;  then  the  attendance  begins  to 
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lag  and  what  has  promised  to  be  a  second  Handel  and  Ha}Tdn 
Societv  is  but  another  memory.  It  is  unfortunate,  too,  that 
some  of  our  vocal  teachers  discourage  chorus  singing,  for  under 
the  fostered  apprehension  that  their  wonderful  voices  will  be 
jeopardized,  their  pupils  are  denied  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
and  instructive  means  of  musical  education. 

No  chorus  started  out  under  more  favorable  auspices  than 
the  Tuesday  Musicale  Chorus,  later  called  the  Festival  Chorus. 
Originally  for  female  voices  only  and  composed  of  members  of 
the  Tuesday  Musicale,  it  soon  proved  so  successful  that  the 
scope  of  its  work  was  enlarged  and  a  chorus  of  mixed  voices 
was  formed.  Although  retaining  the  name  of  its  originators, 
the  management  of  its  affairs  was  independent,  except  for  the 
strong  backing  and  encouragement  of  the  society  whose  name 
it  bore.  Its  standard  is  high ;  it  has  done  excellent  work  and 
has  progressed  from  year  to  year  until  it  ranks  with  some  of 
the  best  choruses  in  the  country. 

Two  very  enjoyable  concerts  were  given  in  the  Unitarian 
Church  by  a  small  chorus  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ludwig 
Schenck.  It  was  not  so  large  as  the  Tuesday  Musicale  Chorus, 
but  gave  promise  of  equally  good  results  and  hopes  of  a 
permanent  future.  Its  standard  was  also  high  and  it  rendered 
Verdi's  "Requiem"  and  Dvorak's  "Stabat  Mater"  in  a  highly 
creditable  manner. 

About  1892,  Mr.  Ludwig  Schenck,  with  three  other  gentle- 
men, Mr.  Davidson,  Mr.  Maas,  and  Mr.  Mahr,  members  of 
the  Buffalo  Symphony  Orchestra,  formed  a  string  quartette 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  series  of  chamber-music  concerts  in 
that  city  and  Rochester.  It  was  called  the  Rochester  String 
Quartette;  Mr.  Schenck,  first  violin;  Mr.  Maas,  second  violin; 
Mr.  Davidson,  viola,  and  Mr.  Mahr,  violoncello.  Subscription 
tickets  for  each  series  were  sold  and  the  concerts  were  given 
for  a  number  of  seasons  at  the  Genesee  Valley  Club  and  after- 
wards in  the  Session  Room  of  the  Brick  Church.  This  quar- 
tette did  admirable  work,  giving  its  patrons  an  opportunity  to 
hear  compositions  of  the  best  of  the  old  and  the  new  writers. 
For  six  years  Mr.  Schenck  straggled  with  the  proposition  of 
endeavoring  to  interest  people  in  good  music  sufficiently  to 
make  the  effort  successful  financially ;  but  it  not  being  popular 
music,  he  was  not  adequately  supported  and  the  enterprise  was 
.finally  given  up  and  the  quartette  disbanded,  one  of  those 
regrettable  endings  that  is  so  often  the  fate  of  a  deserving 
venture  that  doesn't  happen  to  bear  the  label,  ''Fashionable.'* 
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While  there  are  still  in  existence  the  Maennerchor,  founded 
in  1854,  the  Opera  Club,  organized  in  1879,  and  the  various 
church  choirs  which  do  not  become  non-existent  but  simply 
change  in  personnelle,  the  foregoing  narrative  brings  us  to  the 
close  of  that  period  which  may  be  called  the  past  history  of 
Music  in  Rochester.  Beginning  a  new  chapter,  we  will  now 
narrate  the  origin,  birth  and  present  condition  of  those 
societies,  clubs  and  organizations  that  are  most  prominent  in 
musical  work  and  are  the  makers  of  history  for  the  future 
historian. 

1 

The  Tuesday  Musicale  is  the  largest  and  most  popular  of 

our  present-day  musical  societies.  The  idea  of  this  very  useful 
organization  originated  with  Mrs.  J.  W.  Whitbeck  in  the  spring 
of  1890,  who  suggested  it  to  a  few  ladies  at  a  luncheon.  At 
first  it  was  a  small  affair  with  a  limited  membership,  the  meet- 
ings being  held  at  the  members'  houses.  The  popularity  of  the 
idea,  however,  soon  resulted  in  a  phenomenal  growth  and  at 
the  present  time  its  membership,  including  all  classes,  is  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty.  In  the  beginning  the  work  of  the 
Tuesday  Musicale  was  limited  to  the  efforts  of  its  own  members, 
one  of  the  qualifications  of  active  membership  being  the  ability 
and  willingness  to  contribute,  either  vocally  or  instrumental!}*, 
to  the  entertainment  of  the  members  when  called  upon.  Miss 
Jessie  Danforth  (now  Mrs.  Miller,  of  New  York),  was  the 
first  President  of  the  society;  she  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Stedman,  who  held  the  office  for  seven  years ;  Mrs.  H.  G. 
Danforth  was  the  Historian.  These  were  the  only  officers  at 
first,  but  as  the  society  grew  the  responsibilities  of  management 
demanded  a  larger  executive  force.  As  the  society  grew  in 
membership  it  became  apparent  that  its  Tuesday  morning 
sessions  would  have  to  be  given  in  more  commodious  quarters, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  Powers  Colonial  Hall  was  engaged 
for  the  purpose.  After  the  demolition  of  that  pretty  audi- 
torium and  its  transformation  into  rooms  for  the  use  of  the 
Powers  Hotel,  the  meetings  of  the  society  were  held  at  various 
places  and  are  now  held  in  the  handsome  ball-room  of  the 
Genesee  Valley  Club.  Seeing  the  opportunity  to  become  more 
useful  to  the  general  public  by  inaugurating  a  series  of  evening 
concerts  each  year  in  addition  to  the  morning  sessions  of  its 
members  and  the  engaging  of  talent  of  the  highest  order,  the 

Tuesday  Musicale  became  an  impressario  of  much  importance 

... 
to  Rochester,  and  these  concerts  had  a  marked  beneficial  in- 
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fluence  on  the  musical  taste  of  the  community.  Many  artists 
of  renown  appeared  under  its  auspices  and  to  it  we  were  in- 
debted for  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  Boston  Symphony 
and  Pittsburg  Orchestras,  and  on  several  occasions  the  famous 
Kneisel  String  Quartette.  This  feature  of  the  Musicale's  in- 
fluence has  been  abandoned,  for  the  present,  at  least. 

The  Tuesday  Musical e  Chorus  was  organized  in  1897,  with 
Mr.  Heinrich  Jacobsen  as  conductor.  It  originally  consisted 
of  fifty-six  ladies,  the  intention  being  to  have  only  a  chorus  of 
women's  voices,  as  the  Tuesday  Musicale's  active  membership 
was  at  that  time  confined  strictly  to  the  gentler  sex;  but  there 
being  an  apparent  great  need  of  a  large  choral  society  here,  its 
membership  was  increased  and  extended  to  mixed.  Its  first 
concert  was  given  in  1898.  In  1902  it  began  the  study  of  the 
"Messiah"  and  a  public  performance  of  that  great  oratorio  was 
given  in  December  of  that  year.  Some  oratorio  has  been  given 
each  year  since  and  its  rendition  of  Saint  Saen's  "Samson 
and  Delilah"  at  the  Baker  Theater  on  the  evening  of  April  24, 
1907,  for  which  occasion  the  Boston  Festival  Orchestra  was 
I  engaged,  was  a  most  meritorious  performance.     Two  years  ago 

the  chorus  severed  its  connection  with  the  parent  organization 
to  try  its  fortunes  independently  and  alone.  Monied  and  social 
interests  were  enlisted,  the  Festival  Chorus  Association  was 
formed  and  incorporated,  and  great  preparations  were  made 
for  a  May  Festival  to  be  given  at  Convention  Hall.  The  Boston 
Festival  Orchestra  was  again  engaged  as  well  as  eminent  soloists 
and  a  large  auxiliary  chorus  of  children  from  the  public  schools, 
and  the  "Children's  Crusade"  by  Pierne,  was  produced  with  pro- 
nounced artistic  success,  but  it  resulted  in  a  disastrous  financial 
failure.  Since  that  time  no  rehearsals  have  been  called  and  the 
chorus,  while  perhaps  not  actually  disbanded,  is  practically 
given  up.  When  this  paper  was  first  written  and  read  before 
the  Historical  Society  the  chorus  was  in  the  full  vigor  of  its 
existence  and  I  then  said,  "It  is  to  be  hoped  the  interest  of  its 
members  will  be  kept  at  high  pressure  and  that  its  future  will 
be  more  fortunate  than  that  of  the  many  choral  societies  and 
clubs  that  have  preceded  it."  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that 
the  demise  of  the  Festival  Chorus  was  not  due  to  a  lack  of 
loyalty  or  interest  on  the  part  of  the  singers ;  the  shock  of  the 
financial  failure  was  a  little  more  than  the  management  could 
recover  from.  The  truth  is,  it  .made  the  great  mistake  of 
charging  higher  prices  than  the  public  cared  to  pay,  depending 
upon  its  connection  with  the  society  element  for  its  popularity 
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and  success.  It  is  to  the  "common  people"  that  we  must  look 
for  a  successful  patronage,  and  to  reach  them  reasonable,  at 
least,  if  not  popular  prices  must  be  asked.  That  this  can  be 
done  even  with  a  list  of  the  best  attractions  obtainable,  has 
been  demonstrated  recently.  Financial  success  does  not  always 
result  from  the  higher  prices  demanded  for  an  entertainment ; 
a  thousand-dollar  box  office  receipt,  realized  from  five  hundred 
people  at  two  dollars  a  ticket  cannot  be  considered  so  great  a 
financial  success  as  the  same  amount  received  from  an  audience 
of  two  thousand  at  fifty  cents  a  ticket.  But  it  is  hard  to  make 
theatrical  or  concert  hall  managers  understand  the  proposition 
that  popularity  is  a  strong  element  of  success. 

The  officers  for  the  last  year  of  its  successful  existence  were 
Mr.  J.  V.  Alexander,  President ;  Mrs.  M.  H.  McMathj  Vice- 
President  ;  Miss  Frinke,  Secretary  and  Treasurer ;  Mr.  Harri- 
son, Mr.  Walker,  Mrs.  Boucher,  Miss  Grosvenor,  Mrs.  Fuller 
and  the  Executive  Committee.* 

Mr.  Hermann  Dossenbach,  the  conductor  and  manager  of 
the  orchestra  that  bears  his  name,  is  a  very  genial  gentleman 
and  in  addition  to  his  untiring  energy  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  inspire  a  large  contingent  of  the  well-to-do  element 
of  our  public  with  enthusiasm  for  the  work  he  is  doing,  as  a 
result  of  which  he  is  enabled  to  secure  the  best  of  the  local 
professional  element  and  to  bring  from  abroad  skillful  per- 
formers on  those  instruments  which,  although  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  an  orchestra  of  any  pretensions,  are,  neverthe- 
less, rarely  to  be  found  in  any  but  the  large  cities.  From  a 
modest  beginning  the  Dossenbach  Orchestra  has  become  one  of 
size  and  importance.  The  first  concert  was  given  at  Powers 
Hall  on  the  afternoon  of  February  5,  1900.  A  series  of  three 
afternoon  recitals  was  then  given  at  the  Baker  Theater  in 
the  season  of  1901.  Powers  Hall  was  again  chosen  for  the 
third  season  and  another  series  of  three  afternoon  recitals 
were  given.  By  this  time  the  attendance  at  these  recitals 
had  become  so  large  and  the  interest  so  manifest  that  a 
larger  auditorium  seemed  imperative  and  the  fourth  season's 
concerts,  consisting  of  three,  were  given  at  the  Lyceum 
Theater,  in  which  place  all  of  the  Dossenbach  concerts  have 
taken   place,  with  the   exception   of   those  of   1909-10,   which 

*  Since  Mils  paper  was  written  the  Festival  Chorus  has  been  revived  and. 
tinder  the  able  directorship  of  Prof.  Oscar  Garejssen  of  the  Eastman  School 
of  Music,  is  now  (19-23)  doing1  splendid  work. 
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were  given  in  Convention  Hall.  Beginning  with  the  fifth  season 
the  concerts  have  been  given  in  the  evening,  the  series  consisting 
of  three  concerts  for  three  seasons  thereafter,  and  the  number 
being  increased  to  six  two  years  ago.  The  personnel  of  the 
orchestra  has  grown  from  twenty-seven  to  a  present  member- 
ship of  about  sixty  musicians.  The  character  of  Mr.  Dossen- 
bach's  programs  has  been  steadily  improving,  the  work  now 
being  done  is  extremely  interesting  and  has  a  very  potent  effect 
upon  the  growth  of  musical  taste  and  intelligence  in  the  com- 
munity. Mr.  Dossenbach  is  an  earnest  student  and  an  inde- 
fatigable worker,  and  the  orchestra  seems  destined  to  remain 
one  of  the  established  institutions  of  the  city.  Few  towns  of 
the  size  of  Rochester  in  this  country,  can  boast  of  an  orchestra 
of  the  dimensions  and  character  of  the  Dossenbach  Orchestra. 
The  following  is  the  program  rendered  at  the  first  recital  at 
Powers  Hall,  February  5,  1900,  and  by  comparing  it  with  the 
last  concert  of  the  season  of  1908-9,  it  will  be  seen  what 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Dossenbach  and 
his  men : 

Program  of  Concert,  February  5,  1900 

Overture-— "Ruy  Bias" Mendelssohn 

Characteristique : 

a.  Blumengeflurter Balou 

b.  Woodland   Whispers Czbulka 

Selection   from   "Lohengrin" Wagnc r 

Czardus,  "Coppelia" Delibee 

Allegro  Moderato,  from  Unfinished 

Symphony    Schubert 

Waltz — ''Wiener  Bon  Bons" Strauss 

Selection  from  "Singing  Girl" V.  Herbert 


Program  of  Concert,  April  27,  1908 

Symphony  No.  G,  Pathetiquc,  op.  74.  .  .Tschuikoicsky 

Allegro;  Allegro  non  troppo. 

Allegro  con  grazio. 

Allegro  molto  vivace. 

Finale,  Adagio  lamcntoso. 

Magic  Fire  Music  from  "Die  Walkure" Wagner 

Valse  Triste ' Sibelius 

Symphonic  Poem,  "Les  Preludes" Liszt 
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There  are  probably  none  who  have  a  more  vitalizing  influence 
on  musical  progress  than  the  intelligent,  earnest  body  of  ama- 
teurs who  are  ever  ready  to  devote  time,  money,  and  mental 
and  physical  effort  for  the  betterment  of  conditions,  looking 
always  towards  a  higher  development  of  the  science  and  art  of 
music  for  its  own  sake  and,  incidentally,  aiding  and  working 
for  the  prosperity  of  those  who  practice  it  as  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood. And  yet,  although  perhaps  when  inspired  b}r  the  highest 
altruistic  motives,  there  are  none  who  are  more  bitterly  op- 
posed, ofttimes,  in  their  efforts,  and  that  by  the  very  ones  who 
are  to  be  most  generously  benefitted — the  professional  musi- 
cians. The  enjoyment  of  individual  study  and  practice,  the 
mutual  organization  for  the  advancement  of  ideas  and  the 
social  features  of  public  and  private  performance  have  given 
birth  to  the  various  institutions  which  have  been  already  men- 
tioned and  are  now  the  rmsom  d'etre  of  many  of  our  choral 
societies,  orchestras,  musical  clubs  and  smaller  musical  coteries. 

It  was  this  that  inspired  the  organization  of  the  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ludwig  Scbenck,  Conductor,  and  that  makes 
it  to-day  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  education  of 
the  young  and  old  in  good  music,  how  to  listen  to  it,  and  what 
it  means  to  a  community. 

The  history  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra  dates  back  a  number 
of  years  previous  to  its  incorporation  as  a  symphony  orchestra, 
and,  indeed,  there  is  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  ancestral  line. 

In  the  winter  of  1S89-90  an  orchestra  was  formed  with 
purposes  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  present  orchestra  and  . 
under  the  direction  of  the  same  conductor.  This  orchestra 
grew  rapidly  and  in  its  ranks  were  some  of  the  best  professional 
and  amateur  talent.  A  program  was  selected,  rehearsals  were 
held  in  the  railroad  branch  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  and  preparations  were  made  for  a  concert.  This 
was  soon  after  the  organization  of  the  musical  union,  some  of 
whose  members  were  so  antagonistic  to  anything  amateur  that 
they  created  a  strong  opposition  to  the  young  society,  forbade 
any  professional  musician  taking  part  in  any  public  perform- 
ance the  society  might  give  and  succeeded  in  so  crippling  it 
that  the  management  and  members  decided  to  give  it  up, 
although  its  existence  and  prosperity  meant  much  for  the  good, 
not  only  of  those  professionals  who  were  members  but  for  the 
musical  union  itself. 


■.  * 
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Some  claim  that  this  was  the  origin  of  the  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

About  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago  a  few  young  violinists 
and  amateur  musicians  met  at  the  house  of  one  of  a  coterie  of 
would-be  orchestra]  performers,  secured  Mr.  Ludwig  Schenck 
to  start  them  in  their  work  and  formed  a  club  that  flourished 
for  some  time  under  the  name  of  the  "Orchestral  Club."  After 
getting  well  under  way  one  of  the  number  assumed  its  direction 
and,  with  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Hamilton  as  the  leading  spirit,  a 
program  was  selected  and  meetings  for  rehearsals  were  held  at 
the  Hamilton  residence  on  Troup  street.  Concerts  were  given 
from  time  to  time  at  some  of  the  churches,  ordinarily  for  char- 
itable purposes.  The  membership  became  too  large  for  rehears- 
als at  a  private  residence  and  the  Sunday-school  room  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  was  secured.  The  formal  organiza- 
tion of  this  club  was  on  March  12,  1897.  The  first  concert 
was  given  on  that  date  at  the  Unitarian  Church  on  Temple 
street,  under  the  auspices  of  the  "Lend  A  Hand  Club." 

It  is  claimed  by  those  members  of  the  present  Symphony 
Orchestra  who  were  identified  with  the  club  just  mentioned, 
that  it  was  the  sapling  which  grew  into  the  larger  and  now 
flourishing  orchestra. 

Mi-.  Hamilton's  business  interests  necessitated  his  giving  up 
his  connection  witli  the  Orchestral  Club  and  its  leadership  fell 
into  the  hands  of  M.  De  Robert,  its  name  being  changed  to  the 
Rochester  Orchestra.  After  giving  a  few  concerts  it  assumed 
the  name  of  the  Rochester  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  which 
name  it  gave  a  concert  on  February  28,  1901,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Doctor  Shaw  Bible  Class,  at  the  Brick  Church. 
Internal  dissension  caused  its  discontinuance.  Later  in  the 
spring  of  1901,  Doctor  Schopp,  who  had  been  active  in  the 
formation  of  the  orchestra  in  1889  and  the  later  one  under 
De  Robert,  reorganized  the  Rochester  Symphony  Orchestra. 
He  was  aided  in  this  effort  by  some  of  the  former  members  of 
the  old  Philharmonic  Society;  Mr.  Ludwig  Schenck  was  ap- 
pointed conductor  of  the  new  orchestra  and  rehearsals  were 
begun  in  the  hall  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
on  Clinton  Avenue,  N.,  with  a  large  and  enthusiastic  member- 
ship. The  first  concert  was  given  at  the  rehearsal  hall  on  the 
evening  of  June  13,  1901,  when  the  following  program  was 
rendered  : 
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Overture — Marionetten    Gurlitt 

Baritone  Solo— Vulcan's  Song Gounod 

Mr.  Andreansen 
Andante    cantabile    con    moto    from 

Symphony  in  C.  Major Beethoven 

Omnipotence    Schubert 

Violin  Solos — 

a.  Andante  from  Concerto,,  op.  46.  .Mendelssohn 

b.  Hungarian  Dance  No.  5 ..  .Brahms- Joachim 

Mr.  Eugene  H.  Hahnel 

Overture — "Fra  Diavolo" Auber 

\ 

Baritone  Solo — The  Sea  Rules  All Smart 

Mr.  Andreansen 
Prelude — "Last  Dream  of  the  Virgin".  .  .  .Massenet 

String  Orchestra 
Wedding  Procession  from  "Feramors" .  .  .  .Rubinstein 

\ 

The  success  of  the  new  orchestra  seemed  assured;  officers 
were  elected  and  a  permanent  organization  effected.  The 
Lyceum  Theater  was  engaged  for  its  series  of  concerts  for  the 
season  of  1901-02,  at  which  place  the  orchestra  gave  its  con- 
certs for  several  seasons  thereafter  with  the  exception  of  one 
year  when  they  were  given  in  Powers  Hall.  In  July,  1902,  the 
society  became  incorporated  under  the  name,  Symphony  Or- 
chestra of  Rochester.  The  directors  for  the  first  year  were 
Clifton  G.  Alexander,  Charles  W.  Curtis,  Albert  K.  Helmer, 
Carl  F.  Hoch.  James  A.  Judson,  Richard  H.  Lansing,  Ludwig 
Schenck,  Justin  H.  Schopp,  H.  F.  Tunks,  Frank  B.  Watkeys 
and  Frederick  Will,  Jr. 

In  announcing  its  series  of  concerts  for  the  season  of  1907-08, 
the  Symphony  Orchestra  departed  entirely  from  the  commercial 
field  of  entertainment  and  entered  that  of  the  free-educational. 
Through  the  co-operation  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
City,  the  two  large  and  beautiful  Assembly  Halls  of  the  Fast 
and  West  High  Schools  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
orchestra  and  since  that  time  its  concerts  have  been  given  at 
those  places  free  of  charge;  but  owing  to  the  limited  seating- 
capacity  of  the  halls  admission  was  had  by  cards  of  invitation 
issued  by.  the  management  and  the  Board  of  Education  through  | 

the  principals  of  the  schools.     The  expense  of  these  free  con- 
cerns is  provided  for  bv  dues  paid  by  the  amateur  members  and 
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the  contributions  of  friends  and  former  patrons  and  financial 
assistance   from   public-spirited    citizens. 

The  idea  of  free  concerts  for  the  people  inspired  a  very 
commendable  movement  on  the  part  of  our  city  administration, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  free  music  by  the  Park  Band  in  our 
parks  in  the  summer  time,  a  series  of  Sunday  afternoon  con- 
certs is  given  during  the  winter  at  Convention  Hall  by  different 
bands  and  orchestras  of  the  city,  to  which  the  people  are 
invited  irrespective  of  race,  color  or  condition. 

What  is  said  of  a  people  or  nation — for  the  words  are 
synonymous  taken  in  the  sense  we  employ  them — may  be  said 
of  a  community,  town  or  city,  and  we  look  to  those  cities  that 
are  known  as  musical  cities  for  the  centers  of  intellectual,  com- 
mercial and  moral  activity. 

Music  has  long  been  an  important  feature  of  our  religious 
ceremonies,  our  military  pageants,  our  public  functions,  and 
the  social  life  of  our  people.  This  fragmentary  review  of  the 
musical  history  of  the  city  from  the  earliest  days  to  the  present, 
shows  some  lamentable  failures,  but  these  only  helped  us  on  our 
way  to  many  gratifying  successes;  and  there  has  been  not  only 
a  constant  striving  towards  high  ideals,  on  the  part  of  our 
musicians,  but  a  growing  interest  and  a  better  understanding 
on  the  part  of  the  general  public.  Rochester  will  continue  to 
grow  in  appreciation  of  music  and  increase  its  activity  in  the 
development  of  the  art,  and  we  shall  find  that  as  it  grows  musi- 
cally it  will  grow  commercially,  grow  intellectually  and  become 
morally  stronger  and  cleaner;  and  when  we  survey  all  that  has 
been  accomplished  here,  when  we  realize  that  the  influence  of 
music  is  essentially  refining,  elevating  and  inspiring,  when  we 
reflect  that  the  centers  of  musical  activity  in  our  country  are 
also  the  centers  of  intellectual,  commercial  and  moral  activity, 
we  are  greatly  encouraged  to  continue  our  efforts  to  make  our 
beautiful  and  prosperous  city  a  recognized  center  of  musical 
culture. 


Note — The  history  of  Music  in  Rochester  from  1909  to  the  present,  includ- 
ing an  account  of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  will  be  covered  in  a  paper 
written  by  Stewart  B.  Sabin,  to  be  published  in  Volume  III,  Publication 
Fund  Series. 
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An  Adventure  in  Beauty 

Editor's  Note — Cut  in  the  enduring  stone  over  the  entrance  of 
the  Eastman  School  of  Music  appears  the  legend:  "FOR  THE 
ENRICHMENT  OF  COMMUNITY  LIFE."  With  such  a'goal 
this  is  a  wonderful  Adventure  in  Beauty. 

The  charge  is  often  made  that  in  American  cities  an  increased 
sensibility  to  beauty  is  lacking.  Yet  we  know  that  devotion  to 
beauty  is  the  test  of  civilization — it  is  what  makes  the  life  of  every 
citizen  a  sacrament  and  not  a  speculation;  for  beauty  is  the  only 
tiling  that  time  cannot  harm,  it  is  a  joy  for  all  seasons,  a  possession 
that  is  eternal. 

"Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty," — that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know. 

Beauty  lias  been  one  of  the  historic  forces,  and  it  is  well  that  we 
recognize  it  in  Rochester.  All  nature  is  constituted  in  beauty,  with 
an  irrepressible  tendency  which  everywhere  around  us  breaks  into 
revelation.  As  one  lord  of  language  has  said,  there  is  the  beauty 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  pageant  of  the  seasons,  the  music  of  day- 
break and  the  silence  of  great  nights,  the  rain  falling  through  the 
leaves,  or  the  dew  creeping  over  the  grass  and  making  it  silver. 
I  Sidney  Lanier  loved  the  words,  "the  beauty  of  holiness,"  and  it 

pleased  him  to  reverse  the  phrase  and  speak  of  "the  holiness  of 
beauty."  Yet  beauty  lias  no  existence  except  for  the  soul  that  sees 
it.  "Though  we  travel  the  world  over  to  find  the  beautiful,  we  must 
carry  it  with  us  or  we  rind  it  not."  But  our  perception,  or  lack  of 
perception,  of  beauty  lias  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  its  existence. 
Beauty  is  a  fact,  an  attribute  of  higher  creation. 

We  perceive  beauty  by  the  mystic  sense,  that  inner  perceptive 
faculty  which  distinguishes  man  from  the  animals.  It  can  be  called 
the  human  sense.  Our  five  bodily  senses  are,  in  their  ultimate  as- 
pects, one,  the  sense  of  touch.  The  specialized  sense  of  touch  in  tile 
eye  we  call  sight,  by  which  we  perceive  form  and  color.  The  ear 
receives  the  touch  of  vibrations,  which  convey  to  our  minds  music 
and  the  voices  of  friends.  The  nerves  of  the  nose  record  the  pres- 
ence of  flowers  as  perfume;  by  taste,  we  test  all  tilings.  Mere  touch 
determines  the  existence;  specialized  touch,  the  niceties  of  mat- 
ter. 

The  mystic  sense  puts  us  in  relation  with  the  spiritual  order  of 
beauty  at  a  point  where  the  bodily  senses  halt.  For  many  the  East- 
man School  of  Music  will  awaken  this  mystic  sense — the  perceiving 
gift  of  appreciation,  or  sixth  sense.  The  five  physical  senses  too 
often  serve  merely  to  transmit  impressions  to  empty  skulls.  Hence 
we  see  not.  neither  do  we  hear.  For  it  is  "in  the  brain  that  the 
poppy  is  red,  that  the  apple  is  odorous,  that  the  skylark  sings." 

The  peculiar  service  of  the  Eastman  enterprise  is  to  teach  our 
people  to  perceive  the  beauty  of  music.     \u  that  gray  stone  temple 
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the  articulate  musicians  reveal  what  they  see  with  inner  vision.  To 
the  artist  expression  is  the  only  mode  under  which  he  can  conceive 
life  at  all.  To  him,  what  is  dumb  is  dead.  Truth  in  music  is  the 
outward  rendered  expressive  of  the  inward,  the  soul  made  incarnate, 
the  body  instinct  with  spirit.  The  real  significance  of  the  Adventure 
in  Beauty  at  Eastman's  is  that  the  truths  of  music  are  not  so  much 
taught,  as  revealed,  to  those  who  are  made  receptive  of  beautiful 
impressions  by  contact  with  beautiful  music. 

The  greatest  of  arts  is  music.  In  comparing  the  fine  arts  it  will 
be  perceived  that  the  specific  province  of  Sculpture,  the  art  con- 
secrate to  the  antique  precision  of  repose,  is  to  express  ideals  of 
form  arrested  as  to  movement  and  time.  Painting  has  an  additional 
limitation,  it  gives  only  similitude  of  form  in  all  its  dimensions,  and 
only  from  one  point  of  a  beholder's  view;  the  range  being  mar- 
velously  broadened  by  truth  of  perspective,  the  magic  and  vital 
potency  of  color,  the  tremulous  life  of  atmosphere,  and  the  infinite 
gradations  of  light  and  shade.  Both  Sculpture  and  Painting,  ad- 
dressed to  the  eye  alone,  lend  their  service  to  Architecture, 
the  most  various  of  all  material  constructions.  None  of  these  three 
can  directly  express  time  or  movement.  Movement  in  time  is  the 
special  function  of  Music,  arousing  the  highest  human  emotions  and 
traversing  the  entire  range  of  feelings.  In  music  the  soul  most 
nearly  attains  the  greatest  end  for  which  it  struggles — supernal 
beauty.  In  the  cameo-cutting  of  phrases  it  has  been  said  that 
"music  is  love  in  search  of  a  word." 


St.  Peter's  Chimes 

Editor's  Note — In  his  history  of  Music  in  Rochester,  Mr. 
Lansing  refers  to  the  organ  and  choir  music  of  St.  Peter's  Pres- 
byterian Church  but  he  does  not  speak  of  the  chimes.  The  recent 
destruction  of  this  beautiful  church,  to  make  room  for  a  gas  and 
parking  station,  brought  sadness  to  many.  It  seemed  almost  a 
sacrilege. 

In  May,  1852,  Levi  A.  Ward,  a  member  of  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  commenced  tiie  construction  of  a  new  church  edifice  upon 
a  lot  of  land  owned  by  him  on  Grove  Street,  opposite  his  own  resi- 
dence, Grove  Place.  This  church  erected  at  an  expense  of  $35,000, 
was  dedicated  October  25,  1853;  and  on  December  13,  1853,  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Rochester,  twenty-eight  per- 
sons, members  of  diiferent  churches  in  the  city,  presented  certifi- 
cates and  were  constituted  "St.  Peter's  Church  of  the  City  of  Roch- 
ester." Soon  after  the  building  of  the  church  eight  bells  were 
installed  as  a  chime  in  the  tower.     On  March  18,  1868,  occurred  a 
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disastrous  fire  which  destroyed  the  church  building,  and  partly 
melted  the  bells  composing  the  chime.  Immediately  thereafter  the 
church  was  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  at  which  time  the  congre- 
gation raised  $-1,000  by  subscription  for  the  restoration  of  the  chime, 
using  the  old  melted  metal  and  some  new  metal,  adding  four  bells, 
making  a  total  of  twelve  in  the  new  set.  Upon  the  auction  sale  of 
the  church  property  (1922)  the  bells  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Fran- 
cis S.  Macomber  who  still  holds  them. 

Mr.  Thomas  Thackeray  Swinburne,  the  true  Poet  Laureate  of 
Rochester,  has  written  "St.  Peter's  Chimes"  and  "The  Bells 
of  St.  Peter."  Mr.  Swinburne  has  immortalized  himself  as  the 
author  of  the  University  of  Rochester  song  "The  Genesee,"  and 
many  other  well-known  poems,  but  among  his  finest  compositions 
are  these  two  sensing  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  old  chimes.  In 
them  he  suggests  the  lines  in  Keats'  "Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn": 

Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard 

Are  sweeter;  therefore,  ye  soft  pipes,  play  on ; 

Not  to  the  sensual  ear,  but  more  endeared, 
Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone. 

Below  we  publish  St.  Peter's  Chimes  by  permission  of  the  author. 


I  love  to  hear  St.  Peter's  chimes 
Ring  out  those-  old  melodious  rhymes, 
That  down  the  echoing  years  have  rung, 
And  lips  long  unite  hnve  fondly  sung: 
"Rock  of  ages,  cleft  for  me, 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee." 

To  hear  their  voice,  one  day  in  seven. 
Draws  earth  a  little  nearer  heaven; 
And  weary  hearts  in  silence  sing 
The  grateful  message  that  they  bring: 

"Sweet  hour  of  prayer,  sweet  hour  of  prayer, 
That  calls  me  from  a  world  of  care." 

One  time,  in  childhood's  happy  hour, 
I  climbed  up  to  the  belfry  tower, 
And  saw  the  chimes  and  chinier  there, 
And  felt  my  heart  throb  to  the  air: 

"He  leadeth  me!     O  blessed  thought! 
O  words  with  heavenly  comfort  fraught!" 

Again  he  pressed  the  mighty  keys, 
While  out  upon  the  summer  breeze, 
Like  startled  birds,  these  tuneful  notes 
Flew  out  of  rhyming,  chiming  throats: 
"Jesus,  lover  of  my  sou!, 
Let  me  to  thv  bosom  rlv!" 
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Once  on  a  time,  a  leg-end  tells, 
A  fire  raged  round  a  chime  of  bells; 
And  while  men  wept,  and  while  men  prayed, 
The  chimes  unbidden  calmly  played: 
"God  doeth  all  things  well, 
According  to  His  will." 

I  hear  the  children  far  av/ay 
Singing  their  yule-tide  roundelay; 
And  o'er  the  snows  of  memory  stealing 
The  chimes  in  joyful  tones  are  pealing: 

"'Brightest  and  be^t  of  the  sons  of  the  morning, 
Dawn  on  our  darkness,  and  lend  us  thine  aid." 

Day  creeps  into  the  got  hie  fane, 
Like  music,  through  the  purple  pane; 
Where  vaulted  roof  and  sculptured  stone 
Give  to  the  chimes  a  deeper  tone: 
"Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee, 
Nearer  to  Thee  !" 

I  see  again  that  peaceful  throng, 
Whose  day  of  rest  has  been  so  long, 
At  twilight,  wending  past  the  grove, 
While,  vesper  bells  ring  out  above: 

"Abide  with  me!     Fast  falls  the  eventide; 
The  darkness  deepens:   Lord,  with  me  abide!" 
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A  History  of  the  jews  of  Rochester 

By  RABBI  HORACE  J.  WOLF 

Read  before  The  Rochester  Historical  Society  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Assembly  Hall 
of  Temple  Bc-rith  Kodesh,  Monday  evening,  December  18,  1922. 


Longfellow,  walking  through  the  old  Jewish  Cemetery  at 
Newport  and  musing  over  the  strange  Jewish  names  on  the 
ancient  torahstones,  murmured: 

Hoxv  came  they  here? 

What  persecution,  merciless  and  blind,  j 

Drove  o'er  the  sea — that  desert  desolate — 

These  Ishmaels  and  Hagars  of  mankind? 

i 
The  principal  factor  in  the  tremendous  growth  of  the  Jewish 

population  in  the  United  States  was  old-world  oppression  and 
bigotry.  The  first  explorers  and  discoverers  of  America  came 
from  Spain  and  Portugal  and  Jews  from  those  countries  natur- 
ally followed  in  their  wake  when  the  iron  hand  of  the  Inquisition 
was  stretched  towards  them.  The  broad,  tolerant  attitude  of 
Holland,  practically  the  only  Jewish  refuge  in  Europe  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  was  extended  to  her  colonies 
in  the  New  World,  and  attracted  Jews  from  those  parts  of 
Europe  where  the  Jew  was  the  helpless  victim  of  economic  and 
political  discrimination.  The  total  Jewish  population  accord- 
ing to  the  first  census  of  the  United  States  taken  in  1790  was 
three  thousand.  The  first  extensive  wave  of  Jewish  immigra- 
tion came  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  early 
forties  of  that  century  had  witnessed  the  rise  in  Germany  of 
liberal  forces  clamoring  against  the  feudalistic  system  which 
had  dominated  Germany  for  so  many  centuries;  the  downfall 
of  the  liberals  after  a  temporary  victory  over  the  reactionaries, 
sent  thousands  and  thousands  of  Germans  to  America;  among 
them  were  many  Jews  who  chafed  against  the  persecuting  spirit 
which  denied  them  liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  wor- 
ship.    The  two  most   distinguished  of  these  political  refugees 
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were  Karl  Schurz,  a  Gentile,  and  Abraham  Jacobi,  a  Jew. 
Between  1848  and  1880,  when  German  Jewish  immigration  on 
a  large  scale  came  to  an  end,  probably  not  far  from  200,000 
Jews  had  arrived.  These  German  Jews  of  the  late  forties 'did 
not  congregate  in  vast  colonies  in  the  seaboard  cities.  The  fact 
that  the  German  Jew  was  not  a  factory  worker  or  a  laboring- 
man,  but  a  small  tradesman,  necessarily  caused  him  to  dis- 
tribute himself  pretty  generally  throughout  the  country.  Some 
few  came  to  Rochester  and  it  is  with  their  arrival  that  the 
communal  history  of  the  Jews  of  Rochester  has  its  real  be- 
ginning. They  were  not  the  first  Jews  in  Rochester,  however ; 
the  first  city  directory,  published  in  1834,  shows  no  Jewish 
names;  the  directories  between  1834  and  1843  are  missing,  but 
the  one  published  in  1841,  when  the  city's  population  was 
23,553,  shows  five  Jewish  names ;  their  names,  residences  and 
occupations  may  be  of  interest : 

Mire  Greentree,  6  Front  Street,  B.  Lafavette  Hotel. 


Sigmund  Rosenburd   (Lace  Merchant),  5  Curtis  Block,  B. 


Lafayette  Hotel. 

Joseph  Altman  (Dry  Goods  Merchant),  42  Main  Street,  E., 
B.  Lafayette  Hotel. 

Henry  Cone  (Tailor),  33  North  Street. 

Mary  A.  Noah   (Actress),  Glasgow  cor.  Exchange. 

By  1848,  the  Jewish  population  had  increased  sufficiently 
to  permit  the  orgaTiization  of  a  Congregation;  prior  to  that 
year  religious  services  had  probably  been  held  in  some  private 
home.  But  the  services  for  the  Hay  of  Atonement,  October  7, 
1848,  were  followed  by  the  decision  to  establish  a  permanent 
organization,  conduct  regular  services,  engage  a  Rabbi  and 
thus  continue  in  their  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  their  children 
the  faith  of  their  fathers.  At  the  meeting  at  which  this  im- 
portant step  was  taken  twelve  men  were  present,  Joseph  Wile, 
Samuel  Marks,  Henry  Levi,  Jacob  and  Joseph.  Altman,  A. 
Adler,  Elias  Wolff,  A.  Weinberg,  J.  Ganz,  Gabriel  Wile,  Meyer 
Rothschild  and  Joseph  Katz.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Jubilee 
Celebration  of  Berith  Kodesh  Congregation,  October  7,  1898, 
one  of  these  twelve  pioneers,  Mr.  Gabriel  Wile,  described  the 
establishment  of  the  first  Jewish  Congregation  in  Rochester: 
"We  were  gathered  in  a  little  room  at  the  corner  of  what  was 
then  known  as  Bowery  (now  Cumberland),  and  North  Clinton 
Streets  ;  individuals  who  had  come  from  a  remote  land  and  from 
widely  separated  places.     We  felt  that  we  had  a  trust  to  fulfill: 
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'Thou  shalt  teach  them  to  thy  children.'     The  congregation 
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increased  slowly  and  in  the  year  1851,  sought  larger  quarters 
at  the  corner  of  Front  Street  and  Main;  between  1848  and 
1851  the  services  had  been  conducted  by  laymen  but  with  the 
removal  to  Front  Street  and  Main,  Rabbi  Marcus  Tuska  was 
engaged  as  its  spiritual  leader;  he  served  in  this  capacity  until 
1856,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Isaac  Mayer  who  officiated 
as  Rabbi  from  1856  to  1859." 

The  editors  of  those  slim  little  volumes,  the  early  directories, 
seem  to  have  had  considerable  difficulty  with  the  spelling  of 
Rabbi  Tuska's  name ;  it  is  spelt  variously  Tusker,  Tuskey, 
and  Tuskly.  In  the  directory  of  1853,  he  is  described  as  "Jew- 
ish Rabbi"  though  I  do  not  understand  the  motive  of  the 
editor  in  placing  the  word  Jewish  before  Rabbi.  Dr.  Aaron 
Ginsberg  was  the  minister  from  1863  to  186S.  After  an  inter- 
mission of  two  years,  Dr.  Max  Landsberg  became  the  spiritual 
leader  in  March,  1871. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  record  that  the  first  Jewish  marriage 
was  that  of  Berrie  Weinstein  and  Yedda  Rothschild,  solemnized 
in  February,  1819.  The  first  burial  plot  was  bought  for  the 
community  in  Mt.  Hope  in  1846,  being  purchased  by  the  five 
married  men  in  the  community.  The  first  Jewish  child  born  in 
Rochester  was  Bertha  Altman,  born  on  January  24,  1845.  The 
first  Jewish  male  child  born  in  Rochester  was  Henry  Seligman, 
born  in  1848,  whose  father,  Morris  Seligman,  came  to  Rochester 
in  1843.  The  first  real  estate  conveyance  to  a  Jew  in  this 
city  and  county  was  the  deed  to  Morris  Seligman  from  Benja- 
min B.  Robinson,  dated  January  21,  1850,  which  conveyed 
property  on  Main  Street,  near  Clinton,  adjoining  the  present 
property  of  the  East  Side  Savings  Bank.  The  first  book 
written  by  a  Jew  of  Rochester  was  a  modest  little  volume  pub- 
lished by  Simon  Tuska,  son  of  the  first  Rabbi  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  entitled:  uThe  Stranger  in  the  Synagogue"  or  "The 
Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  Worship,  Described  and 
Explained."  It  bears  on  the  first  page  a  testimonial,  written 
by  Henry  W.  Lee,  Rector  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  dated  Roch- 
ester, December  20,  1853,  which  reads  as  follows:  "Having 
been  favored  by  Mr.  Simon  Tuska,  with  the  Mss.  of  'The 
Stranger  in  the  Synagogue,'  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  I 
regard  the  work  as  being  worthy  of  publication,  and  of  an 
extensive  circulation  among  both  Jews  and  Christians."  The 
purpose  of  Use  author  may  be  gleaned  from  the  introduction: 
"The  main  design  of  this  work  i.>  lo  explain  the  rites  arid  ccro- 
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monies  observed  on  the  Sabbath  and  other  festivals  of  the 
Jews,  to  those"  who  are  led  either  by  interest  or  curiosity  to 
attend  the  Synagogue  on  such  days.  Without  such  an  explana- 
tion, they  will  rarely  be  able  to  receive  a  clear  idea  of  the 
services  from  mere  sight,  especially  as  these  are  wholly  con- 
ducted in  Hebrew."  The  author  further  says,  and  this  is  of 
special  interest  to  those  who  are  always  contending  that 
"Things  were  different  in  the  good  old  days"  that  "The  children 
of  Israel  would  become  a  people  of  far  greater  importance, 
were  they  to  devote  themselves  habitually  to  the  reading  of 
the  Pentateuch  and  the  Prophets."  The  preface  is  signed  by 
the  author,  "University  of  Rochester,  November,  1853;"  if  my 
data  are  correct,  the  author  of  the  first  Jewish  book  published 
in  Rochester  was  about  19  years  old  when  lie  ventured  into 
print.  It  is  probable  that  the  motif  of  the  book  was  the  frequent 
visiting  of  the  Synagogue  by  non-Jews  who  came  away  extreme- 
ly puzzled  and  considerably  unenlightened  by  the  worship  and 
services  of  this  "peculiar  people"  whose  language  in  the  Syna- 
gogue was  still  that  of  the  Old  Testament.     In  a  city  of  30,000 

|  population,   a   Synagogue   was    undoubtedly   a   magnet   to   the 

curious.  The  first  city  directory,  that  of  1853,  to  list  the 
Synagogue,  describes  the  organization  as  follows:  "Jews 
Synagogue,  Xo.   2  Front   Street,  in  the  third  story.     Priest, 

;  Marcus    Tusk  a." 

The  first  philanthropic  organization  among  the  Jews  of 
Rochester  was  the  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society,  called  into 
existence  when  the  Congregation  was  only  two  years  old. 
Unfortunately,  the  records  of  this  society  were  lost  in  the  con- 
flagration which  destroyed  Temple  Berith  Kodesh  in  1910.  The 
little  community,  in  all  likelihood,  found  itself  constantly  called 
upon  to  help  newcomers,  transients,  and  unfortunates  and  the 
organization  of  a  society  tended  to  systematize  the  disburse- 
ment of  charity  and  separate  the  worthy  from  the  unworthy 
applicants.  There  were  few,  if  any,  men  of  means  in  the  com- 
munity in  the  early  fifties;  the  occupations  attached  to  their 
names  in  the  early  directories  iTidicate  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  were  peddlers  of  jewelry  or  clothing;  some  were  retail 
clerks;  three  bore  the  imposing  title:  "Clothing  merchants;" 
one  young  lady  entitled  herself,  "Cook;"  no  one  of  them  had  a 
profession.  Undoubtedly,  the  organization  of  both  the  Syna- 
gogue and  the  benevolent  society  spelt  self-sacrifice  and  self- 
denial   to   the  little  community. 

One    method    of    approach    for    learning    something    of    the 
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pioneers  is  through  the  study  of  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
early  newspapers.      The  Rochester  Daily  Democrat,  July   1, 
1844,  carries  the  following: 
I 

"Splendid  Balzorines  and  Balzorine  muslins 

Now  just  received  with  care  selected 

And  every  day  more  are  expected; 

In  quality  they're  extra  nice 

And  unrivalled  as  to  price. 

In  fact  we  sell  so  very  low 

(As  all  who've  bought  of  us  well  know) 

v.  .  o  / 

That  those  who  once  a  purchase  make 
Of  us,  this  store  will  ne'er  forsake. 
Silks  for  the  ladies,  too,  we've  got 
A  splendid  and  extensive  lot 
Of  every  quality  and  shade 
That  fashion  oilers  to  the  trade; 
Patterns  truly  rich  and  neat 
At  prices,  too,  that  can't  be  beat. 
Delaines,  we  have  some  truly  splendid 
By  fashion  highly  recommended. 
j  Prints,  we  have,  too.  a  numerous  stock 

Both  cheap  and  rich;  nor  do  we  lack 
In  all  the  Dry  Goods  line  to  show 
Everything  that's  elegant  and  new. 
Fine  cassiineres — if  any  wants — 
They're   just   the   nicest   things    for   pants; 
And  other  stuff,  gents,  for  your  wear 
Just  call;  we'll   show  you  what  they  are!" 

JOSEPH  ALTMAN, 

42  Main   Street. 

On  September  11,  1844,  there  appeared  the  less  prosaic  but 
probably  equally  effective  advertisement  of  the  firm  of  Samuel 
&  Seliinnan;  it   bore  the  startling  headline: 

"25%    SAVED." 

"Ready  made  clothing.  The  subscribers,  having  re- 
ceived this  day  a  large  variety  of  clothing  from  their 
wholesale    establishment,    20    Cedar    Street,    New    York, 

I  which  has  been  manufactured  expressly  for  the  Rochester 

City  Trade,  enables  them  to  lay  before  the  public,  such  an 
assortment  of  fashionable  clothing  as  was  never  before 
offered  to  the  city  customers.  The  subscribers  manufac- 
tory in  New  York  being  in  the  principal  cloth  market, 
they  can  save  25%   by  purchasing  wherever  a  good  oppor- 
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tunity  is  offered,  and  whoever  will  favor  us  with  a  call, 
shall  be  dealt  with  accordingly,  i.  e.,  25%  below  city 
prices. 

"Their   stock   consists   of   fashionable   frock   and   dress  * 
coats,  of  all  colors. 

"Summer  sacks,  of  plain  and  figured,  linen,  gambroon 
and  tweed  cashmeres. 

"Pantaloons  of  plain  and  fancy  cassimere,  satinet,  gam- 
broon and  linen  and  cotton  drilling. 

"Vests,   fancy,    plain   and  plaid,   of   every   description. 

28  Buffalo  Street,  Arcade  Building. 

"Garments   warranted   not   only  not   to    fade,   but  also 
not  to  rip." 


With  the  phrase  this  day  included,  this  advertisement  ran 
dailv  for  six  months. 


I 

i 

I 

The  Rochester  Democrat,  January,  1848,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement  : 

ASHEK  BEIR 

"Wholesale  and  retail  dealer  in  laces,  ribbons  and 
millinery  goods  of  all  kinds — shawls,  cravats,  suspenders, 
tapes,  threads,  needles,  hooks  and  eyes,  beads  and  buttons, 
pins,  ivory,  shell  and  horn  combs,  together  with  a  general 
assortment  of  pedlar's  goods,  to  which  lie  solicits  the 
attention  of  all  in  the  trade.  Persons  wanting  goods  of 
the  above  description  will  find  them  @  Xo.  1  Front  Street 
cheaper  than  any  other  store  in  the  city." 

ft  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  of  the  more  daring  spirits 
among  the  small  merchants  believed  that  directory  advertising 
was  a  profitable  investment.  One  of  the  first  directory  adver- 
tisements is  that  of  the  firm  of  Michaels  &  Sloman;  it  reads 
as  follows : 

MICHAELS  and  SLOMAN 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers 

in 

READY  MADE  CLOTHING 

36  Buffalo  St.  &  7  Main  St.  Bridge, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

H.  Michaels  I.  Sloman 

Constantly     on     hand     a     good     assortment    of     Shirts, 
Wrappers,  Cravats,  etc.,  etc. 
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Another  published  in  1853   reads : 

HENRY  LOWENSTEIN 

Wholesale  and   Retail   Clothing   Store 

No.   13  Main  St. 
Also   agent   and  dealer  in  real   estate. 


But  despite  his  versatility,  Mr.  Lowenstein  evidently  did  not 
meet  with  success  ;  for  in  1855,  we  find  him  engaged  in  another 
occupation.     His  name  now  appears  above  the  following: 

HENRY  LOWENSTEIN 

Wholesale  and  Retail  dealer  in  Silks,  Millinery,  and 
Fancy  Goods.  Also,  an  extensive  assortment  of  dress 
trimmings   &   Yankee   Notions   always   on   hand. 

No.  46  State  St. 


A    more    human    and    attention-arresting    advertisement    is 
that  of  W.  Goldsmith  in  the  1855  directory: 

W.   GOLDSMITH      .      .      WORKING   JEWELER 

Repairs  all  kinds  of  jewelry  and  fancy  goods,  spectacles, 
etc.,  in  the  best  possible  manner  on  the  shortest  notice, 
at  his  shop,  Cor.  of  Exchange  and  Builalo  Sts. 

N.  B.     Up  first  stairs  from  corner  of  Exchange  St. 


The  Congregation,  of  course,  was  originally  orthodox  in  its 
principles;  the  ritual,  as  we  have  seen,  was  entirely  in  Hebrew; 
men  and  women  occupied  separate  parts  of  the  place  of  worship 
during  the  services;  the  men  wore  their  hats  at  services  and 
the  organ  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  But  the  Reform 
Movement,  which  was  growing  rapidly  in  the  United  States 
at  that  time,  had  its  influence  in  Rochester  and  its  philosophy 
which  spelt  the  death  of  outworn  symbols  and  century-old  but 
meaningless  customs  was  dominant  in  the  Congregation  in  the 
late  fifties.  The  movement,  however,  met  with  some  opposition; 
the   climax   came   in    1869    when    it    was    resolved   to    introduce 
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family  pews  ;  led  by  Meyer  Greentree,  a  small  faction  seceded 
and  established  another  Synagogue  on  Hyde  Park ;  this  Con- 
gregation, however,  only  lived  a  few  years. 

The  Congregation  was  incorporated,  November  4,  1854.  In 
1856,  a  church  was  purchased  on  North  St.  Paul  Street,  which 
was  displaced  by  a  new  Temple  in  1876.  The  present  Temple, 
corner  Gibbs  and  Grove  Streets,  was  erected  in  1893,  and 
dedicated  June  1,  1894.  It  was  re-dedicated,  after  the  con- 
flagration, on  October  3,  1910. 

Various  philanthropic  activities  sprang  up  in  the  wake  of 
the  Temple  as  the  community  continued  to  grow.  In  1856, 
the  Jewish  women  of  Rochester,  who  until  then  had  worked 
individually  with  the  Benevolent  Society,  established  a  society 
of  their  own  called  the  Hebrew  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society.     In 

1870,  a  Jewish  Ladies'  Aid  and  Hospital  Society  was  formed 
by  thirty  women  ;  the  object  of  the  society,  as  stated  by  the 
constitution,  was  "To  assist  poor  and  needy  women  and 
orphans,  and  to  maintain  an  interest  in  the  llochester  City 
Hospital,  to  visit  the  Jewish  Ward  at  the  Hospital  and  to 
report  its  condition  from  time  to  time."  In  May,  1871,  they 
furnished  a  room  in  the  new  wing  at  the  Rochester  General 
Hospital  which  is  still  maintained  by  their  successors. 

Rabbi  Tuska  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  Rabbi  of  the 
Congregation   by   Rabbis    Mayer,    Sarner    and    Guinsberg;    in 

1871,  Dr.  Max  Landsberg  became  the  spiritual  leader  of  the 
Congregation  and  served  as  its  Rabbi  for  more  than  forty 
years.  Under  his  leadership,  the  Congregation  took  its  place 
as  one  of  the  leading  Reform  Congregations  of  the  United 
States ;  deeply  interested  in  the  dispensation  of  charity,  he 
made  the  United  Jewish  Charities,  organized  in  1882,  act  as  a 
clearing-house  for  local  Jewish  philanthropic  work,  one  of  the 
most  scientifically  managed  societies  of  the  country;  liberal  in 
his  religious  outlook,  he  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  Jewish 
community  in  bringing  about  a  fine  understanding  between  the 
Jews  and  non-Jews  of  Rochester. 

In  1877,  a  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum  was  founded  to  care  for 
the  orphaned,  not  only  of  Rochester,  but  of  Buffalo  and  Syra- 
cuse. This  institution,  now  known  by  the  less  harsh  name  of 
the  Jewish  Orphan  Home,  occupies  three  spacious  buildings  on 
Genesee  Street. 

If  I  have  seemed  to  center  the  history  of  the  Jews  of  Roch- 
ester around  Bo  nth  Kodesh  Congregation,  it  is  because  until 
the  end  of  the  seventies,  it  was  the  only  communal  center  or 
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place  of  worship ;  virtually  every  Jew  in  the  community  was 
affiliated  with  it  and  every  institution  originated  within  its 
gates  or  was  sponsored  by  its  members.  But  a  great  change 
in  the  character  and  personnel  of  the  community  came  in  the* 
early  eighties  and  to  understand  the  tremendous  changes 
in  the  local  community  brought  about  since,  we  must  travel 
overseas  for  a  few  moments. 

Between  184-8  and  1881,  most  of  the  Jewish  immigration  to 
the  United  States  had  come  from  Germany,  Bavaria  and  Po- 
land;  between  1881  and  the  present  time,  most  of  the  Jewish 
immigration  came  from  Russia,  Roumania  and  Galicia.  This 
generalization  applies  to  Rochester  as  well. 

The  motive  that  first  started  the  great  western  exodus  was 
not  economic.  The  Russian  Jews  were  not  primarily  immi- 
grants looking  for  jobs;  they  were  rather  political  refugees: 
"The  crazy  Nihilist  who  hurled  a  bomb  at  Czar  Alexander  II 
was  the  man  who  added  3,000,000  Jews  to  the  American  popu- 
lation. For  the  direct  result  of  that  act  was  to  put  the  reac- 
tionary party  into  power  in  Russia.  The  murdered  Czar  had 
been  liberal  in  his  tendencies;  he  had  emancipated  the  serfs, 
and  at  the  moment  of  his  assassination,  he  was  about  to  issue 
a  Russian  Constitution.  His  death  ended  all  that.  It  caused 
a  national  revulsion  against  everything  resembling  free  institu- 
tions— or,  as  the  Russian  votaries  of  autocracy  put  it,  the 
"Rotten  parliamentarism  of  the  West."  Anything  suggesting 
democracy  became  anathema  in  the  eyes  of  these  new  forces. 
One  of  the  strangest  figures  in  modern  history  now  became  the 
supreme  power  in  Russia.  This  was  M.  Pobiedonstseff,  the 
Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod.  In  his  philosophy  the  greatest 
evil  of  modern  life  was  the  thing  usually  known  as  "progress." 
Popular  education,  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  religious 
toleration,  representative  government — these  modern  ideas  were 
the  inventions  of  the  devil,  and,  as  such,  would  necessarily 
bring  destruction  to  Holy  Russia.  Pobiedonostseff,  therefore, 
set  himself  to  bringing  the  darkest  period  of  the  Middle  Ages 
back  to  Russia — though  most  observers  believe  that  Russia  had 
not  emerged  very  far  from  that  period.  In  his  new  and  purified 
Russia  there  were  three  great  pillars — autocracy,  Greek  ortho- 
doxy, and  nationalism,  and  anything  or  anybody  that  inter- 
fered with  these  three  great  aims  was  to  be  ruthlessly  destroyed. 
Naturally,  among  the  most  formidable  obstacles  in  his  way 
were  the  Jews.  They  were  the  enemies — or  were  so  regarded — 
of  Russian  nationalism — for   they  were  not  Russian,  and   ac- 
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cording  to  the  accepted  idea,  never  could  become  such ;  neither 


were  they  members  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  and  not 
likely  to  be  converted.  Necessarily,  any  complete  Russiflcation 
of  Kussia  must  dispose  first  of  all  of  the  Jews.  When  asked 
how  he  was  to  get  rid  of  them,  Pobiedonostseff  replied — "One- 
third  will  be  converted,  one-third  will  be  massacred  and  one- 
third  will  emigrate."  To  just  what  extent  the  first  item  in  this 
programme  was  carried  through  is  not  definitely  known:  the 
indications  are  that  it  was  not  particularly  successful.  The 
persecutions  and  pogroms  which  now  began  all  over  Russia, 
and  Which  have  continued  up  to  the  present  time,  represented 
a  sincere  effort  to  make  good  on  the  second  detail.  These  on- 
slaughts on  the  Jews  were  of  an  atrocious  character.  The 
P 

earliest  manifestations  took  the  form  of  expulsions  from  other 
parts  of  Russia  into  the  Pale  of  Settlement.  The  residential 
laws  had  largely  fallen  into  abeyance  during  the  mild  rule  of 
Alexander  II,  and  thousands  of  Jews  were  illegally  living  in 
prohibited  areas.  The  May  laws  of  1881  required  all  these 
unfortunates  to  pull  up  stakes  and  withdraw  to  the  Pale,  and 
when  they  did  not  move  fast  enough,  the  Cossacks  fell  upon 
them  and  drove  them  from  their  homes  with  every  conceivable 
form  of  brutality." 

These  expulsions  and  these  massacres  had  another  purpose — 
and  one  which  was  chiefly  interesting  to  the  United  States. 
When  the  Jews  protested  against  these  proceedings  to  Count 
IhnatieiT,  the  author  of  the  May  laws,  he  made  this  laconic 
answer:  "The  western  borders  are  open  to  you  Jews."  Up  to 
this  time  Russia  had  had  vigorous  laws  prohibiting  emigration 
but  now  she  began  to  relax  these  laws.  One  privilege  was  ex- 
tended to  the  Jews  that  was  withheld  from  all  other  denizens 
of  the  Czar's  dominion.:  they  were  not  only  permitted  but 
invited  to  leave  the  country.  Such  was  the  original  impetus 
of  the  movement  that,  in  fort  v  years,  increased  the  Jewish  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States -from  200,000  to  3,000,000. 

Rochester  was  one  of  the  cities  which  attracted  the  new- 
comers. It  was  beginning  to  develop  as  a  center  for  the  manu- 
facture of  men's  clothing  and  as  garment-making  was  one  of 
the  few  trades  which  Jews  were  allowed  to  pursue  in  the  back- 
ward countries  of  the  old  world,  it  was  natural  for  them  to 
seek'  work  in  this  industry  in  the  new.  The  result  was  a  rapid 
growth  in  the  local  Jewish  community. 

The  newcomers  had  a  different  national  background,  a  dif- 
ferent  religious   tradition,  a  different  tongue  from  their  fore- 
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runners ;  they  were  indeed  ''strangers  in  a  strange  land."  The 
pioneers  and  their  sons  did  much  to  bridge  the  gap  for  the 
newcomers  between  the  old  world  and  the  new.  But  as  the 
new  arrivals  increased  in  numbers  and  strength,  as  they  found 
themselves  more  at  home,  they  began  to  develop  their  own 
institutions.  These  are  too  numerous  to  list  in  any  way  but 
that  of  summary.  The  first  orthodox  Synagogue  was  Beth 
Israel,  established  in  1879. 

A  general  outline  of  the  present-day  local  community  will 
best  serve  our  purpose  and  will  illustrate  the  remarkable  growth 
of  the  community  since  the  arrival  of  the  first  pioneers. 

The  Jewish  population  is  estimated  to  be  14,798  or  o  per 
cent  of  the  total.  The  Jewish  population  first  settled  in  the 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Wards,  and  considerable  of  the  more  con- 
gested portions  of  the  population  still  remain  in  this  section  of 
the  city.  The  population,  however,  has  spread  east,  south-east 
and  north  of  tins  area,  as  it  has  grown  in  affluence ;  but  the 
bulk  of  the  Jewish  population  is  still  in  the  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Wards.  There  are  to-day  fourteen  Jewish  Congregations  in 
our  city,  twelve  of  which  are  Orthodox,  one  Conservative  and 
one  Reform.  The  Jewish  organizations  participating  in  the 
Community  Chest  are  the  Jewish  Young  Men's  Association,  the 
Associated  Hebrew  Charities,  the  United  Jewish  Charities,  the 
Jewish  Children's  Home,  the  Jewish  Home  for  the  Aged  and 
the  Vacation  Home. 

Other  organizations  are  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  the 
Young  Men's  Sephardim  Association  and  the  Hebrew  Library ; 
there  are,  in  addition  to  these,  lodges,  social  clubs,  etc. 

What  part  have  the  Jews  of  Rochester  played  in  the  develop- 
ment of;  the  city?  Here  the  writer  must  bear  in  mind  the 
Biblical  admonition:  "Let  others  praise  thee  and  not  thine 
own  tongue!"  Their  role  may,  with  all  sincerity,  be  said  to  be 
one  of  which  they  need  not  be  ashamed.  Many  have  held  and 
hold  public  office.  The  first  officeholder  was  a  Mr.  Nathan 
Newhafer  who  was  appointed  Doorkeeper  of  the  Assembly  at 
Albany,  in  1857.  Jews  have  served  since  then  as  members  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the 
Board  of  Education;  in  appointive  offices,  Joseph  W.  Rosen- 
thal served  as  Police  Commissioner,  Joseph  Cauit'man,  Simon 
Stern  and  Morley  Stern  as  Park  Commissioners.  Jews  have 
also  served  in  the  Assembly  at  Albany  and  the  recent  election 
saw  Dr.  Meyer  Jacobstein,  the  first  Jew  of  Rochester  to  be 
chosen   to   represent   the   local   congressional   district.      Indus- 
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trially,  clothing  manufacturing  has  been  the  chief  commercial 
interest  of  the  Jews  of  this  city ;  the  industry  is  a  mammoth 
one,  employing  some  15,000  people  and  ranking  third  in  total 
production  in  the  United  States.  In  civic  and  social  work 
Rochester  Jewry  has  gladly  participated;  in  the  fields  of 
charity  and  philanthropy,  they  have  not  only  "cared  for  their 
own"  in  accordance  with  the  pledge  made  to  the  old  Dutch 
Governor  by  the  first  company  of  Jews  to  land  on  American 
shores,  but  have  given  according  their  means  to  all  communal 
institutions. 

Although  the  local  records  have  not  all  been  gathered,  we 
know  that  at  least  450  Jewish  boys  from  this  city  served  in 
the  World  War ;  ten  of  these  laid  down  their  lives — one  of  them 
being  David  Hochstein,  whose  genius  was  just  coming  to  flower. 

The  relations  between  the  Jew  and  the  non-Jew  in  Rochester 
have  been  uninterruptedly  on  a  high  plane.  The  Rabbis  of  this 
Congregation  have  on  various  occasions  spoken  in  Christian 
pulpits  and  the  pulpit  of  this  Congregation  has  been  frequently 
honored  by  the  presence  of  Christian  ministers. 

The  first  occasion  of  this  kind  was  fifty-two  years  ago  when 
two  young  men,  Mr.  Sol  Wile  and  Mr.  Isaac  Wile,  sponsored 
an  invitation  from  this  Congregation  to  the  Rev.  M.  M.  Mann, 
the  minister  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  to  lecture  in  the  Temple; 
the  date  was  April,  1870.  A  tradition  was  thereby  established, 
which  has  been  maintained  ever  since,  that  made  for  especially 
close  relations  between  the  Unitarian  Church  and  this  Congre- 
gation. It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  the  first  Community 
Thanksgiving  Service  held  in  Rochester  in  1.017  was  launched 
by  Temple  ISerith  Kodesh. 

The  future  of  the  Jewish  community  of  this  city,  we  hope  and 
pray,  will  measure  up  to  or  even  surpass  the  story  of  the  past. 
America  has  conferred  on  the  Jew  not  only  political  equality 
and  religious  freedom  but  most  important  of  all — the  oppor- 
tunity to  £row  into  erect  manhood.  For  two  thousand  years 
he  never  had  the  chance.  His  love  and  affection,  his  loyalty 
and  fealty  to  the  country  which  first  said  ''Come  unto  me  all 
ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy-laden  and  I  will  give  you  rest," 
are  ingrained  in  his  very  being.  The  late  Jacob  Scruff  spoke 
not  only  for  the  Jev  s  of  New  York  City  bui  for  the  Jews  of 
every  city  in  America  when  he  said  on  the  occasion  of  the 
celebration  of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  Settlement  of  dews 
in  the  United  States:  "We  pledge  ourselves  anew,  upon  this 
momentous  occasion,  to  our  fellow-citizens,  from  whatever  race 
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they  may  have  sprung  or  whatever  faith  they  may  profess, 
that  we  shall  ever  stand  ready  to  be  one  with  them  in  every 
endeavor  to  augment  further  the  greatness  of  this,  our  beloved 
community." 

Emma  Lazarus  was  the  mouth-piece  of  American  Jewry  when 
she  wrote  her  ode  to  the  Statue  of  Liberty: 

Not  like  the  brazen  giant  of  Greek  fame, 

With  conquering  limbs  astride  from  land  to  land; 

Here  at  our  sea-washed,  sunset  gates  shall  stand  a  mighty  woman 
with  a  torch,  whose  flame  is  the  imprisoned  lightning,  and  her 
name  'Mother  of  Exiles' ;  from  her  beacon-haud  flows  world- 
wide welcome;  her  mild  eyes  command  the  air-bridged  harbor 
that  twin  cities  frame.  I 


"Keep,  ancient  lands,  your  storied  pomp,"  cries  she  with  silent  lips. 
"Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor,  your  huddled  masses  yearning  to 


breathe  free, 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore.      Send  these — the 

homeless, 
Tempest-tossed,  to  me;  I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door." 
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Photograph  of  Elisha  J«hn*qn>  original  map,of  the  Village  of. Carti^e, 
1*17,  now  on  lile  in  the  City  Engineer's  office. 
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The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Carthage 

By  SUSAN  HUNTINGTON  HOOKER 

Read  before  The  Rochester  Historical  Society,  March  10.  1902. 

Note — Carthage  is  the  name  which  was  given  to  a  settlement  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Genesee  River  at  the  lower  falls.  Caleb  Lyon  was  the  pioneer  who 
commenced  clearing  the  land  at  this  locality  as  early  as  1809.  Later  Elisha 
B.  Strong,  Heman  Norton  and  Elisha  Beach  formed  a  land  company,  and 
employed  Elisha  Johnson  to  make  a  survey,  map,  and  sub-division,  in  IS  17. 
|  The  founders  entertained  great  hopes  that  Carthage  would  eclipse  the  rival 

village  of  Rochester  and  become  the  metropolis  of  the  Genesee.  Like  Car- 
thage of  old,  the  site  was  favorable  for  the  natural  development  of  a  city,  but 
its  name  seemed  fatal,  and  at  last  the  place  wa3  absorbed  by  the  city  of  Roch- 
este  upon  its  incorporation  in  188 1.  The  romantic  story  of  Carthage  is  told 
by  Mrs.  Horace  B.  Hooker  (Susan  Huntington)  as  a  representative  of  one 
of  its  pioneer  families. 

The  story  of  old  Carthage  like  that  of  the  city  whose  name 
it  bears  has  become  ancient  and  to  a  large  extent  forgotten 
history.  Few  of  the  people  who  ride  down  St.  Paul  Street 
have  an  idea  that  Carthage  was  once  the  center  of  stately 
homos,  thriving  stores,  a  post-office,  land  offices,  warehouses, 
flouring  milk,  steam-boat  and  stage  hotels,  and  believed  by  its 
founders  to  be  the  nucleus  of  the  future  city.  To  them  it 
seemed  almost  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  tide  of  progress 
would  be  toward  Carthage.  Its  extensive  commerce  with 
Canada  and  the  great  west,  its  vast  water-power,  the  wonderful 
bridge  furnishing  a  direct  stage  route  from  Lewiston  to  Oswego 
over  the  famous  Ridge  road,  united  with  its  grand  scenery  and 
healthful  location,  made  it  again  like  its  ancient  prototype  a 
formidable  rival,  not  of  Rome,  but  of  Rochesterville  with  the 
chances  apparently  in  favor  of  Carthage. 

It  lias  been  my  endeavor  to  collect  from  tradition,  recollec- 
tions and  from  local  landmarks,  some  things  that  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  excellent  early  histories  of  the  young  and  pros- 
perous village  of  Rochester.  We  had  no  historian  and  no 
printer  in  the  glory  of  our  youth,  and  it.  is  not  to  be  expected 
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that    our    rival   village   would    exploit    the   mighty    deeds    and 
ambitious  projects  undertaken  by  the  founders  of  this  lost  city. 

Caleb  Lyon  of  Lewis  County,  also  a  pioneer  of  the  Adiron- 
dack^, must  have  commenced  the  clearing  and  settlement  of 
Carthage  before  the  year  1809,  but  just  what  was  done  in  those 
prehistoric  times  is  not  known.  Hosea  Rogers'  father  came 
to  the  town  of  Boyle  in  1809.  There  was  then  no  road  west 
of  Brighton  to  the  Genesee  river,  only  an  Indian  trail  from 
Mt,  Hope  to  the  landing  then  called  Carthage.  The  merchants 
of  Canandaigua  about  1804  had  cut  a  road  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  which  was  their  shipping  port  to  Canada  and  the 
West.  Travelers  from  the  East  came  over  this  road  and  those 
going  to  Carthage  picked  their  way  up  the  river.  This  is  the 
way  that  Mr.  Roger's  father  came  with  his  family.  He  found 
Caleb  Lyon  located  at  Carthage  and  bought  from  him  the  land 
where  the  Deaf  Mute  Institute  now  stands.  There  were  some 
white  settlers  there,  mostly  squatters  who  disappeared  as  the 
land  was  bought  for  permanent  homes.  His  log-house  was 
built  where  Delos  Policy  now  lives,  the  former  home  of  Joshua 
Conkey,  and  here  in  1812  Hosea  Rogers  was  born.  He  remem- 
bers hearing  from  his  mother  that  when  the  British  fleet  ap- 
peared at  the  mouth  of  the  river  the  men  shouldered  their 
muskets  and  started  for  the  lake,  and  that  she  took  him  in  her 
arms  and  with  the  other  children  followed  an  Indian  trail  to 
neighbors  living  near  North  Street,  probably  on  the  Merchants' 
road. 

In  those  days  there  was  no  clearing  between  Carthacre  and 
the  mouth  of  the  river  and  Mr.  Rogers  tells  great  stories  of 
the  deer,  bears,  wolves  and  wildcats  to  be  found  in  the  woods; 
also  of  the  famous  fishing,  the  sturgeons  sometimes  weighing 
150  pounds.  Mrs.  Josiah  Bissell  remembers  when  the  endless 
flocks  of  pigeons  used  to  break  down  the  trees  in  the  woods. 
The  Strongs  and  Hookers  were  mighty  hunters  and  had  great 
sport  in  the  early  days. 

The  Indians  camped  on  the  Mill  Fiats  and  around  Norton's 
Creek,  now  the  Emerson  ice  pond,  and  my  husband  can  recollect 
having  bow  and  arrow  contests  with  them  there  even  in  his  day. 
In  the  Osage  lot  south  of  the  pond  quantities  of  tomahawks, 
arrowheads,  etc.,  have  been  found.  The  Indians  had  also 
cleared  about  ten  acres  on  the  Wilson  farm  where  they  planted 
corn  every  year  although  their  homes  were  in  the  Seneca  dis- 
trict. The  point  below  the  bridge  is  called  Lover's  Leap.  The 
! 
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legend  is  that  here  a  beautiful  Indian  maiden  leaped  into  the 
river  to  escape  her  pursuers  and  that  her  lover  after  dealing 
vengeance  on  the  foe  jumped  from  the  same  spot  that  they 
might  be  together  in  the  happy  hunting-grounds. 

Before  1816  Hanford's  Landing  was  the  principal  dock. 
It  was  then  called  Fall  Town,  but  Carthage,  being  nearly  a 
mile  up  the  river  and  free  from  the  dreadful  fevers  that 
decimated  Fall  Town,  had  become  the  popular  landing. 

Although  Caleb  Lyon  besides  clearing  had  a  survey  and 
town  plot  made  of  Carthage  by  one  Job  or  Joseph  Gilbert 
before  1816,  the  real  pioneer,  or  "Patroon"  as  Mr.  Peck  calls 
him,  was  Elisha  P>.  Strong  of  Windsor,  Connecticut.  After 
graduating  from  Yale  in  the  class  of  1800  lie  made  a  trip  to 
Niagara  Falls.     Becoming  infatuated  with  the  wild  and  beauti- 
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ful  country  he  decided  to  settle  in  Canandaigua.  He  entered 
the  law  office  of  Nathaniel  Howell  and  John  Greig,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1812,  married  Dolly  Hooker  of  Windsor, 
Conn.,  and  opened  a  law  office  with  William  H.  Adams  in 
Canandaigua  in  1813.  The  glowing  accounts  of  the  Genesee 
country  and  the  superior  advantages  of  Carthage  aroused  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  young  lawyer  and  he  determined  to  make 
it  his  home  and  the  center  of  his  activities.  The  swamps  of 
Rochester  had  no  attractions  for  him.  He  formed  a  land  com- 
pany with  Heman  Norton  of  ~Xqw  York  and  Elisha  Beach  of 
Bloomfield  and  in  1S1T  purchased  one-half  of  the  Thousand 
Acre  Tract  and  later  about  500  acres  more  of  Caleb  Lyon,  he 
becoming  the  executive  officer  of  the  company.  Later  Caleb 
Lyon  sold  them  most  of  his  remaining  interest.  A  new  map 
and  survey  was  made  by  Elisha  Johnson.*  The  magnificent 
scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  river  was  to  be  preserved  to  the 
public  for  all  time  by  a  reservation  called  the  promenade  and 
sometimes  the  mall.  History  will  repeat  itself  in  the  near 
future  when  these  same  beautiful  grounds  will  be  restored  to 
the  people  by  the  opening  of  Seneca  Park,  bringing  it  one  mile 
nearer  the  city.  Indeed  it  has  only  been  for  a  few  years,  even 
in  this  utilitarian  age,  that  the  owners  have  had  the  turpitude 
to  shut  off  the  people  from  their  right  to  this  glorious  scenery. 


*  The  original  map  of  Carthage,  made  in  1817  by  Elisha  Johnson,  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Honker  family  and  eventually  was  purchased  by  the 
City  of  Uochester,  and  is  now  in  the  custody  of  the  City  Engineer.  See 
photograph  opposite  this  pa^e. 
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The  old  tavern  still  standing  on  the  corner  of  Norton  and 
St.  Paul  Streets,  known  for  the  last  fifty  years  as  Green's 
Tavern  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  house  in  Rochester.  It  was 
built  before  this  time  by  William  Acer,  the  father  of  Mrs. 
George  Fisher,  who  drew  the  timber  from  his  farm  in  Pittsford 
ten  miles  away  in  the  firm  faith  that  here  was  to  be  the  future 
city.  The  first  inn-keeper  was  Captain  Ebenezer  Spear,  and 
characteristic  of  Carthage  it  has  had  a  sailor  landlord  for 
eighty  years. 

A  public  square  was  laid  out  by  the  new  company  of  which 
Avenue  D  is  a  portion.  Building  was  immediately  commenced. 
Carpenters  were  brought  from  the  East.  The  two  houses 
occupied  by  Judge  Strong  and  Mr.  Hooker  were  built  and  so 
solid  is  the  timber  in  those  houses  to-day  that  when  Mr.  I.  H. 
Dewey  altered  the  Hooker  house  he  had  some  furniture  made 
from  the  wood.  The  land  office  was  built  about  where  Avenue 
E  now  is  and  across  the  road  the  post-office.  The  same  build- 
ing, practically  as  it  was  in  1818,  now  stands  on  the  Electric 
Light  Company's  property.  Other  men  of  means  had  come  to 
Carthage.  Levi  H.  Clark,  a  New  York  lawyer,  who  was  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Levi  Ward  as  agent  and  afterwards  purchaser 
of  10,000  acres  of  Connecticut  lands  had  built  a  house  on  the 
village  square.  I  well  remember  that  mysterious,  haunted 
house  far  from  any  road  near  my  father's  sand  bank.  A  mill- 
race  was  cut  on  the  flats  where  a  sawmill  was  already  doing  a 
flourishing  business.  Francis  Albright  of  Wheatland  built 
with  Judge  Strong  the  mill  afterward  owned  by  Horace  Hooker 
and  seen  in  the  O'Reilly  sketches.  The  house  in  the  picture 
presented  to  the  Historical  Society  was  also  built  on  the  flats 
by  Nathaniel  Wheeler.  Oliver  Strong  came  from  Connecticut 
and  built  the  house  first  occupied  by  Ethen  Chase,  afterwards 
by  John  Fee.  Three  stores  were  built,  one  started  by  Oliver 
Strong,  one  by  Oliver  Kimball,  and  one  later  kept  by  Abner 
Burbank. 


A  most  interesting  record  of  the  first  school  in  Carthage 
was  discovered  some  years  ago  in  making  some  repairs  to 
Xo.  8  school.  It  certifies  that  at  a  "legally  warned"  meeting  of 
the  free-holders  and  taxpayers  of  Carthage  held  at  E.  Speer's 
Inn  April  8,  1S17,  it  was  voted  to  "set  up  a  school."  The 
entries  extend  from  1S1T  to  1834<  for  the  village  of  Carthage, 
school  district  Xo.  8  of  Brighton.  A  few  entries  are  made 
after  it  became  a  district,  of  Rochester.     They  are  quaint  ana 
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Photograph  of  the  first  page  of  Klisha  Johnson's  original  Held  notes  of  the 
Village  of  Carthage-,  now  on  file  in  the  City  Engineer's  office. 
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curious  and  vary  according  to  the  education  of  the  district 
clerk,  or  "dark."  Their  meetings  were  held  either  at  the  inn, 
Daniel  Wheadon's  shop  or  the  school  house,  usually  at  6  o'clock 
(early  candle  light).     To  mention  a  few  entries: 

"Voted  to  accept  'cite'  for  school  house  given  by  land  com- 
pany." 

"Voted  the  district  will  rent  a  school  house  to  be  built  by  a 
company  known  as  the  school  house  proprietors  and  to  cost 
$500.00  at  lawful  interest,  $35.00." 

"Voted  that  half  a  cord  of  sound  hard  wood  be  furnished  for 
each  and  every  scholar  sent  to  school  cut  suitable  length  for 
stove  to  be  delivered  and  corded  at  the  school  house  by  the  first 
of  December." 

"Voted  that  all  delinquents  in  getting  their  wood  there  pay 
to  the  trustees  forty  cents  for  each  and  every  cord." 

"Voted  that  a  subscription  paper  be  drawn  'up'  every  one 
to  pay  what  he  sign  separate  from  wood  and  'bord'  and  the 
trustee  to  go  an  hire  a  marstcr  three  months  or  less  if  proper." 

"Voted  that  Asahel  Wells  and  the  Widow  Farin  be  exoner- 
ated from  paying  the  school  tax." 

An  annual  report  states  that  the  time  the  school  had  been 
kept  by  a  qualified  teacher  was  three  months,  pay  $36.00.  Five 
months  more  school  was  kept  by  a  mistress  paid  one  dollar  a 
week  and  to  board  with  employers.  The  school  house  was  built 
on  a  village  lot  on  Reach  Street,  but  as  this  was  afterwards 
wanted  by  Judge  Strong  for  a  sheep  pasture  the  building  was 
moved  to  a  lot  donated  on  the  river  bank  which  is  now  a  part 
of  Seneca  Park. 

In  the  meantime  the  enterprising  land  company  were  con- 
summating their  plans  for  their  grand  coup  d'etat,  the  building 
of  a  bridge  uniting  the  high  banks  of  the  Genesee  river,  thus 
connecting  the  celebrated  Ridge  Road.  This  stupendous  under- 
taking for  those  days  awakened  the  greatest  interest  through- 
out the  country.  When  finished  it  was  regarded  as  unrivalled 
by  any  structure  in  Europe  or  America,  one  of  the  papers 
calling  it  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  The  famous  bridge 
at  Schafl'hausen,  Switzerland,  the  pride  of  Europe  for  fifty 
years,  was  only  a  few  feet  longer  and  not  nearly  so  high.  No 
visitor  to  Niagara  Falls  failed  to  see  the  famous  Carthage 
bridge.  Mr.  O'Reilly  regrets  as  we  all  do  that  a  sketch  of  it 
made  by  General  John  A.  Dix  in  1819  came  into  his  hands 
too  late  to  be  engraved  lor  his  book.     It  stood  the  pride  and 
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glory  of  Carthage  for  fifteen  months  and  its  downfall  was  an 
almost  crushing  blow  to  the  ambitious  young  village.  A  peti- 
tion to  the  legislature  giving  some  new  facts  about  the  bridge 
has  come  into  my  hands  from  the  Strong  family.* 

In  an  old  grave  yard  in  the  Andrews'  lot,  now  owned  by 
Mr.  Z.  F.  Westervelt,  a  stone  records  that  one  Acldy,  master- 
builder,  was  killed  while  at  work  on  the  bridge.  There  is  an- 
other ancient  grave  yard  near  the  ice  pond.  It  is  not  an 
unusual  thing  for  strangers  to  come  to  Carthage  looking  for 
the  graves  of  their  ancestors.  There  were  two  family  burying 
lots  on  the  river  bank  belonging  to  the  Strong  family  within 
my  recollection. 

Notwithstanding  the  terrible  blow  to  the  new  village  in  the 
destruction  of  the  bridge  the  spirit  of  its  founders  seems  to 
have  been  undaunted.  Another  bridge  was  built  on  the  flats 
between  the  falls  which  was  swept  away  by  a  flood  in  1835. 
There  is  a  record  and  for  a  long  time  there  were  land-marks 
of  still  another  bridge  on  the  upper  end  of  the  flats  connecting 
them  with  the  Miller  flats.  My  husband  remembers  hearing 
that  the  stages  crossed  this  bridge.  Moses  King  in  his  reminis- 
cences speaks  of  building  a  road  down  Deep  Hollow.  Could 
that  have  been  for  the  stages?  That  would  account  for  the 
large  inn  at  the  top  of  the  hill  which  was  afterwards  used  as  a 
tenement  house  with  a  Sunday-school  in  the  ballroom. 

About  1S20  the  name  of  the  village  was  changed  from  Car- 
thage, or  the  river  village,  to  Clyde  and  this  was  always  its 
post-office  address.  When  the  office  was  given  up  it  resumed 
the  name  of  Carthago.  Captain  Trowbridge,  whom  Hosea 
Rogers  calls  a  salt-water  sailor,  after  the  war  cast  in  his  lot 
with.  Carthage.  He  built  warehouses,  schooners  and  steam- 
boats. He  once  lived  in  the  Clarke  house  and  afterwards  built 
the  Roswell  Hart,  Judge  Palmer  and  now  the  Gen.  Brirtker 
place.  Warham  Strong,  another  brother  of  Judge  Strong,  had 
come  and  built  the  house  on  Gorham  Street,  afterwards  bought 
by  Martin  Galusha  and  which  stands  to-day  just  as  Mr.  Strong 
built  it  eighty  years  ago.  Warham  Strong  afterwards  built 
the  house  on  St.  Paul  Street  which  he  sold  to  Dr.  Elwood  when 
he  went  to  Detroit. 

Mr.  Horace  Hooker  brought  his  bride,  Helen  Wolcott  of 
Windsor,  Conn.,  to  Carthage  in   1821    and   after  living  three 


*This  petition  was  presented  to  The  Rochester  Historical  Society  by  Mrs. 
Hooker,  and  is  published  in  full  in  note  following  the  paper. 
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months  in  the  Clarke  house  moved  into  that  next  to  Judge 
Strong's  where  he  livid  so  many  years.  This  house  is  said  to 
have  been  built  for  Elisha  Beach  and  was  bought  by  Francis 
Albright  who  sold  it  to  Mr.  Hooker.  Mr.  Flooker's  brother, 
Mr.  Allan  Hooker,  came  to  Irondequoit  at  the  same  time  as 
agent  for  Phelps  &  Gorham  and  built  a  house  on  the  Merchants' 
road,  traces  of  the  old  road  can  still  be  found  on  the  farm. 
The  trade  with  Canada  after  the  war  grew  rapidly.  From 
a  few  hundred  barrels  of  flour  in  1S15  it  increased  in  a  few 
years  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  Mr.  Hooker  bought  the 
Strong  and  Albright  mill  and  went  into  the  milling  business. 
Amos  Chipman,  the  miller  at  the  old  red  mill  run  by  Hervey 
and  Elisha  Ely  and  Josiah  Bissell,  was  induced  to  come  to 
the  Carthage  mill.  His  employers  loth  to  part  with  him  offered 
him  half  of  an  acre  of  ground  for  a  home  on  Exchange  street 
where  the  Smith  Sz  Perkins  building  now  stands  but  he  preferred 
to  go  to  the  head  of  navigation  where  the  larger  town  would 
be  built.  Mr.  Hooker  purchased  the  Trowbridge  warehouses 
and  inclined  railroad  at  the  landing  and  later  owned  schooners 
on  the  lake  and  mills  at  Ogdensburg.  He  also  built,  although 
I  do  not  like  to  say  it  in  this  day  and  generation,  a  distillery 
afterwards  sold  to  Joshua  Conkey,  in  connection  with  which 
quantities  of  pork  were  shipped  to  Canada. 

In  1820  Myron  Holley  sent  Mr.  White  to  Rochester  to 
survey  the  route  for  the  Erie  canal.  I  know  of  no  record  of 
the  survey  but  there  has  always  been  a  tradition  that  one 
contemplated  route  was  directly  in  front  of  the  house  where 
we  now  live  as  the  most  feasible  place  for  an  aqueduct  should 
the  canal  come  in  a  direct  line  from  the  East.  There  is  also  a 
tradition  that  Judge  Strong  did  not  want  his  beautiful  city 
spoiled  by  the  big  ditch.  However  that  may  be,  by  the  time 
the  canal  was  finished  in  1825  the  location  of  the  future  city 
was  settled  and  that  he  accepted  it  philosophically  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  lie  is  the  first  man  mentioned  of  the 
committee  which  embarked  on  the  "Young  Lion  of  the  West" 
for  New  York  at  the  time  of  the  great  Erie  canal  celebration. 
In  1819  and  1820  he  was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature  for 
Ontario  County  and  worked  strenuously  for  the  formation  of 
Monroe  County  from  portions  of  Ontario  and  Genesee.  He 
was  appointed  its  first  judge  with  Timothy  Barnard,  Levi  H. 
Clarke  and  John  Bowman,  associate  judges. 

After  the  opening  of  the  canal  in  1821  municipal  supremacy 
was   reluctantly  conceded  to  Rochester  but  Carthage  had  by 
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no  means  lost  her  enterprise.  The  Erie  canal  increased  rather 
than  diminished  the  trade  with  Canada.  Two  new  mills  were 
erected  on  the  flats,  one  a  stone  oil  mill,  afterwards  used  by  A. 
Whipple  as  a  veneering  mill,  the  other  built  by  Francis  Babcock 
and  later  owned  by  Charles  J.  Hill.  Both  of  these  mills  are 
shown  in  the  O'Reilly  sketches.  Mr,,  Babcock  built  the  fine 
residence  which  has  so  long  been  the  hospitable  home  of  the 
H.  N.  Peck  family.  Burridge  Smith,  the  Mason  wjiq  was 
wanted  and  mysteriously  disappeared  during  the  Morgan  ex- 
citement, also  built  a  house  and  large  cooper  shop  near 
Avenue  B. 

The  Indian  trail  which  ran  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to 
the  lower  falls  was  used  as  a  towpath  when  there  was  not  wind 
.enough  for  the  schooners  to  sail  up  the  river.  They  were  first 
towed  by  men.  Afterwards  the  path  was  broadened  and  oxen 
were  used.  Nathaniel  Fenn,  the  proprietor  of  the  Fenn  House, 
the  building  now  used  as  a  laundry  by  the  Deaf  Mute  Institute, 
built  a  staircase  down  to  the  flat  behind  his  place  and  ran  a 
packet  for  passengers  from  there  to  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  building  of  the  schooners  and  the  clearing  of  the  North 
woods  made  an  extensive  business  for  the  saw  mills  on  the 
flats,  the  logs  being  rolled  down  the  bank.  A  potash  industry 
was  carried  on  at  Norton's  Creek  with  large  shipments  to 
Canada  and  the  place  is  called  "Potash  Hill"  to  this  day. 

The  Rogers  brothers  who  had  learned  ship-building  under 
Captain  Trowbridge  commenced  building  schooners  on  the  flats 
just  north  of  the  landing.  Their  schooner  Jeanette,  built  in 
1825,  was  one  of  the  first  to  pass  through  the  Welland  canal, 
William  Hamilton  Merritt,  the  builder  and  proprietor  of  the 
canal  piloting  it  through  in  person,  riding  on  horseback  ahead 
of  the  schooner.  More  warehouses  were  built  at  the  landing. 
It  was  in  a  Carthage  blacksmith  shop  that  the  famous  Parkes 
axes  were  made. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  thirties.  The  stores  and  post- 
ofFice  have  been  abandoned.  The  post-office  building  has  been 
turned  into  a  family  school  for  the  Strong  and  Hooker  children 
of  which  there  are  a  goodly  number.  It  was  taught  by  the 
Misses  Amelia  and  Olivia  Chapin,  two  gifted  women  from 
Bloomfield,  sisters  of  Mrs.  Oliver  Strong.  A  later  family 
school  was  held  in  the  land-office  by  a  Mrs.  Thompson  and 
Miss  MacAlpinc,  Scotch  ladies  of  great  refinement,  who  taught 
the  children  among  other  things  dancing,  music  and  painting. 
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Some  of  the  prominent  men  connected  with  the  land  era  had 
left  Carthage.  Judge  Clarke  had  returned  to  New  York. 
Elisha  Beach  and  Heman  Norton  turned  over  their  interests  to 
Judge  Strong  and  Francis  Albright  had  gone  back  to  Wheat- 
land. Mr.  Hooker  added  to  his  homestead  ninety  acres  of 
village  lots  as  well  as  a  farm  of  100  acres  in  Irondequoit. 
Judge  Strong  who  was  in  1827  president  of  the  first  bank  in 
Rochester,  seems  to  have  turned  his  energies  toward  that 
village. 

Commercial  conditions  had  so  changed  that  there  was  an 
imperative  need  of  something  better  than  the  old  corduroy  road 
to  connect  Carthage  landing  and  the  mills  with  the  Erie  canal 
and  the  bold  scheme  of  building  a  horse  railroad  was  projected 
by  a  company  of  which  John  Greig  was  president.  It  was 
authorized  by  an  act  of  legislature  in  March,  1831,  and  com- 
pleted in  January,  18.33.  It  was  about  three  miles  long  and 
cost  $30,000.00.'  It  was  leased  by  Horace  Hooker,  and  Mr. 
Hinsdale  was  agent  of  the  road.  One  modern  incident  con- 
nected with  the  road  was  an  endeavor  of  the  Windsor  Beach 
Company  to  secure  the  old  charter  and  run  locomotives  to  the 
center  of  the  city.  The  station  at  the  aqueduct  was  between 
Water  Street  and  St.  Paul  Street,  the  cars  running  down  the 
east  side  of  Water  Street.  There  were  four  switches,  one  of 
which  at  Central  Avenue,  connected  it  with  the  Cleveland  race. 
Cars  were  constructed  like  coaches,  the  drivers  sitting  on  the 
top  where  there  was  a  platform  with  a  double  seat  through  the 
center.  The  magnificent  view  down  the  river  made  it  a  favorite 
road  for  visitors.  Squire  Wheeler  was  the  driver  and  took 
great  pride  in  his  cars.  Teddy  Tyler  blew  the  bugle  and  his 
ignorance  of  music  was  only  equalled  by  his  zeal  in  the  cause. 
The  fare,  a  York  shilling,  was  collected  by  George  Darling, 
then  quite  a  boy,  well-known  to  many  of  you  here.  They  were 
always  on  the  lookout  for  trouble  through  Dublin,  and  Squire 
Wheeler  would  stand  no  liberties  in  the  way  of  free  rides  or 
obstructions.  Dublin  was  feudal  territory.  The  O'Kourkes, 
the  Dowlings,  the  Buckleys,  the  Clancys,  the  Fees,  the  Storys 
and  host  of  others  were  sovereign  lords  of  the  soil,  and  felt  that 
if  tribute  was  exacted  for  invasion  of  their  domain  they  should 
stand  by  each  other  until  the  last  drop  of  blood  was  shed.  It 
was  not  an  unusual  thing  for  the  cars  to  stop  while  Squire 
Wheeler  and  his  lieutenants  settled  their  scores.  Black  Hank, 
Mr.  Hooker's  coachman,  used  to  delight  to  take  a  hand  in  these 
skirmishes.     Dublin  valor  was  not  a  matter  of  one  generation. 
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In  our  early  school  days  the  Farleys,  the  Hookers,  the  Hunting- 
tons  and  the  entire  Carthage  contingent  always  went  through 
Dublin  in  a  body  and  many  a  tale  might  be  told  of  the  struggle 
for  right   of  way. 

At  the  steamboat  landing  there  was  a  gravity  railroad  con- 
sisting of  a  double  track  on  trestle  work.  One  car  loaded  with 
stone  came  up  while  the  other  loaded  with  freight  or  passengers 
went  down.  This  operation  was  facilitated  by  a  windlass 
worked  by  horse  power,  later  by  steam.  This  was  used  for  both 
freight  and  passengers  and  on  one  occasion  at  least  the  gearing 
gave  way  and  a  carload  of  flour  was  precipitated  into  the  river. 
If  the  timid  traveler  had  scruples,  a  stairway  was  at  his  service 
with  convenient  seats  on  the  way.  S,  V.  Fryor  remembers 
climbing  the  254  steps  holding  his  mother's  hand  when  he  first 
landed  at  Carthage.  Five  steamboats  touched  ten  times  a 
week  at  the  Carthage  landing.  The  early  directories  give  allur- 
ing advertisements  for  these  trips.  There  were  few  mills  in 
Canada  in  those  days  and  most  of  the  wheat  was  brought  here 
to  be  ground  and  sent  back  as  flour.  The  freight  cars  were  in 
charge  of  C.  H.  Green  and  there  was  great  competition  in 
carrying  freight.  A  hundred  barrels  of  flour  was  sometimes 
loaded  on  one  car.  Quantities  of  wholesale  groceries  were 
shipped  from  Bell  &  Goodman's,  Smith  &  Perkins,  Thomas 
Kempshall's  and  others.  Mr.  Darling  says  that  there  was 
more  trade  with  Canada  in  a  month  in  those  days  than  in  five 
years  now  and  lie  remembers  seeing  as  man}'  as  thirteen  schoon- 
ers at  a  time  waiting  to  be  loaded  at  the  landing. 

Xearly  all  of  the  leather  was  sent  from  here  and  later  large 
tanneries  were  built  at  Carthage  Landing.  There  was  also  an 
inclined  railroad  at  the  mill  flats,  evidence  of  which  may  be 
seen  at  the  top  of  the  bank  to-day.  There  were  three  taverns 
at  the  landing,  one  down  at  the  dock  and  two  at  the  top  of  the 
hill,  the  Clemenson  House  and  the  Pavilion,  kept  by  Seth 
Green's  father,  Adonijah  Green.  When  this  hotel  was  burned 
he  moved  into  the  historic  inn  at  the  corner  of  Norton  Street 
and  St.  Paul.  It  was  in  the  railroad  days  that  Mr.  Hooker's 
bookkeeper,  Mr.  Lyman,  was  murdered.  Mr.  Hooker  was 
away  buying  wheat  and  Mr.  Lyman  had  received  several  thou- 
sand dollars  after  the  banks  closed  besides  the  few  hundred 
dollars  receipts  from  the  road.  The  larger  sum  the  thieves 
failed  to  find.  lie  was  robbed  and  murdered  after  leaving  the 
railroad  station  on  his  wav  to  his  home. 
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The  great  financial  panic  of  1837  was  especially  disastrous 
to  Carthage  and  many  of  its  most  important  interests  were 
sacrificed.  After  the  depression  there  was  a  temporary 
revival  of  business.  The  mills  were  purchased  by  a  new- 
company  and  Mr.  O'Reilly,  in  1838,  speaks  with  enthusiasm 
of  the  scheme  of  an  eminent  capitalist  to  carry  the  water  in 
a  race  from  the  lower  falls  to  the  landing.  But  the  plan  was 
never  carried  out.  When  the  lease  of  the  railroad  expired  it 
was  not  renewed  and  the  road  was  soon  after  abandoned.  After 
this  Carthage  lost  her  esprit  de  corps. 

The  promoters  of  Kelsey's  Landing  on  the  west  side  where 
some  freight  was  shipped  and  considerable  boat  building  was 
done  had  for  years  coveted  the  thriving  business  done  at  Car- 
thage Landing.  The  roads  on  both  sides  of  the  river  were 
execrable  and  a  scheme  was  put  through  the  council  to  improve 
Buell  Avenue  by  cutting  out  a  fine  road  through  the  rock.  A 
large  warehouse  was  built  at  the  dock  with  a  modern  grain 
elevator;  also  an  hotel  and  a  line  of  omnibusses  ran  from  the 
city  to  the  dock.  Carthage  had  indeed  met  her  Waterloo. 
The  new  landing  took  all  of  the  steamboat  business  and  most 
of  the  freight,  retaining  it  until  the  New  York  Central  railroad 
to  Charlotte  was  built.  The  fiat  of  the  gods,  "Delenda  est 
Carthago  "  was  now  consummated.  Carthage  as  Carthage  was 
destroyed.  Many  and  extensive  enterprises  were  afterwards 
carried  on  but  only  as  a  part  of  Rochester,  and  a  suburban 
one  at  that. 


While  I  have  briefly  sketched  the  municipal  hopes  and  com- 
mercial life  of  Carthage  I  cannot  leave  it  without  giving  a  few 
of  the  many  incidents  connected  with  its  history.  In  1837 
Myron  Holley  came  to  Carthage.  He  bought  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  at  the  corner  of  the  Ridge  Road  and  built  a 
beautiful  home,  famous  for  its  tulips  and  roses,  and  named  it 
Rose  Ridge.  As  he  was  under  financial  stress  during  these 
years  he  made  the  most  of  his  ground  and  sold  the  vegetables 
from  his  wagon,  as  Mrs.  Bissell  says  "with  the  air  of  a  prince." 
Many  anecdotes  are  told  of  his  unique  personality.  One  of  his 
wealthy  customers  in  the  city  declares  that  Mr.  Holley  sold 
early  peas  and  potatoes,  asparagus  and  tomatoes  in  the  morn- 
ing with  the  same  grace  with  which  he  delivered  his  Lyceum 
lectures  in  the  evening.  Mrs.  Whitehouse,  wife  of  the  clergy- 
man, rushed  into  her  husband's  study  soon  after  she  came 
■to  the  city,  saying:    "I  have  just  seen  the  most  perfect  gentle- 
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man  in  Rochester  selling  vegetables  at  our  basement  door.  Who 
can  he  be?"  -"Oh,"  smiled  the  doctor,  "it's  Myron  Holley." 
He  was  much  beloved  while  in  Carthage.  He  did  not  think 
much  of  churches  but  used  to  hold  Sunday  meetings  in  tlte  old 
school  house.  His  daughter  Sallie,  writing  about  them,  says: 
"What  a  curious  audience  used  to  gather  to  hear  him.  Every 
rank  in  society  was  represented.  There  sat  the  elegant  and 
courtly,  Judge  E.  B.  Strong,  with  occasionally  the  ladies  of 
his  household.  The  Episcopalian  Hookers  on  Sundays  too 
rainy  to  get  to  their  St.  Paul's  also  came  to  this  extraordinary 
kind  of  worship  where  they  met  the  poorest  and  humblest  day- 
laborers.  Even  drunkards  and  outcasts  did  not  feel  themselves 
excluded  from  his  ministrations.  Often  families  too  degraded 
by  intemperance  and  vice  to  call  a  clergyman  would  send  for 
my  father  to  officiate  at  their  funerals."  This  beautiful  farm 
that  he  loved  so  much  was  sold  in  1840  to  enable  him  to  con- 
tinue the  abolition  paper,  the  Rochester  Freeman,  for  the  cause 
which  he  had  heart  and  soul  espoused. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Holley  left  Carthage  a  small  church  was 
erected  on  what  I  think  was  the  lot  set  aside  in  the  old  village 
survey  for  this  purpose.  It  was  a  Presbyterian  church  but 
never  had  a  settled  pastor  and  during  the  excitement  the 
Millerites  held  some  meetings  there.  Five  taverns  were  too  much 
for  one  small  church  and  niter  a  time  it  was  moved  to  the  city 
as  superfluous.  Among  my  earliest  recollections  is  seeing  this 
church,  a  miniature  Grecian  temple,  move  past  our  house  on  its 
pilgrimage  to  Atwater  Street,  where  it  was  used  for  some  time 
by  the  Lutherans,  but  is  now  fulfilling  its  destiny  as  a  livery 
stable. 

The  Holley  farm  was  afterwards  bought  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Farley  and  was  as  much  enjoyed  by  his  family  for  the  ten 
years  that  they  lived  there  as  by  Myron  Holley.  Mrs.  Farley 
used  to  tell  how  the  unexpected  happened  when  an  eastern  man 
visited  the  farm  and  asked  Mrs.  Farley  his  price  and  before  he 
quite  realized  it  the  farm  was  sold.  It  changed  hands  several 
times,  was  occupied  for  a  short  time  by  Mortimer  Reynolds 
and  now  belongs  to  the  Sibley  estate.  Mr.  Farley  then  moved 
into  the  Judge  Strong  place  and  went  into  the  nursery  business 
with  Mr.  Hooker  who  gradually  relinquishing  his  commercial 
enterprises  had  turned  like  Cincinnatus  to  the  plow  and  was 
growing  nursery  stock  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage.  Not  long 
after  they  moved  their  nurseries  to  Brighton  and  left  Carthage. 
The  Hooker  home  was  soltl  to  Joshua  Conkev. 
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Photograph  of  the  original  design,  on  file  in  the  City  Engineer's  office,  of 
the  Carthage  Memorial  Fountain,  erected  in  1907,  at  the  corner  of  St.  Paul 
and  Norton  Streets,  in  connection  with  a  municipal  improvement.  Here  is 
shown  the  tower  which  .stood  above  the  fountain  for  seven  years. 
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Judge  Strong,  whose  handsome  sons  and  daughters  had  all 
married  away  from  Rochester,  had  followed  them  to  Detroit, 
and  when  he  broke  up  his  establishment  we  lost  a  certain 
prestige  that  by  rights  belonged  to  the  "patroon"  of  the 
village.  I  remember  him  in  my  early  childhood.  Over  six  feet 
tall,  erect  and  elegant,  with  his  gold-headed  cane  and  dis- 
tinguished bearing,  he  was  my  ideal  of  a  courtly  gentleman  of 
the  old  regime  and  so  I  think  he  impressed  ever}'one.  I  have 
heard,  that  he  and  Mr.  Hooker  were  the  last  men  in  Rochester 
to  wear  ruffled  shirts. 

In  the  early  forties  before  the  railroad  was  discontinued 
Mrs.  William  Atkinson  came  to  Carthage  and  opened  a  board- 
ing and  day-school  in  the  Oliver  Strong  house.  Among  the 
pupils  were  Lucy  Ellen  Gurnsey,  Jane  Andrews,  Caroline  and 
Cornelia  Pratt,  Mary  Frost,  Julia  Schermerhorn,  Mary  Jane 
Cook,  Harriet  Treat  and  Fannie  Hooker;  also  Bella  Camp 
and  Jane  Bellows  from  Pittsforcl.  James  Atkinson  and  my 
husband  were  the  only  boys.  Bella  Camp,  now  Mrs.  Walker  of 
New  York,  is  visiting  Mrs.  Chamberlin  and  they  both  remember 
their  rides  on  the  horse-cars  and  the  walk  through  the  beautiful 
grove  and  many  interesting  tilings  about  the  school.  Mrs. 
Atkinson  did  not  stay  long  in  Carthage  and  the  place  was 
bought  by  Horace  Gay  whose  family  lived  there  for  many 
years. 

Bannoekburn  on  Norton  Street  was  built  when  the  cultiva- 
tion of  silk-worms  was  a  popular  idea  and  the  beautiful  avenue 
of  mulberry  trees  Sfas  planted  for  this  purpose.  Julia  and 
Fanny  Hooker  lisecl  often  to  visit  the  Nortons  and  see  the  silk- 
worms feed.  It  was  in  the  early  forties  that  my  father  pur- 
chased the  farm  where  he  afterwards  built.  I  have  often  heard 
him  say  that  he  looked  the  city  over  and  selected  this  as  the 
one  choice  spot  for  an  ideal  home.  In  real  pioneer  style  he 
had  the  bricks  made  from  clay  on  his  own  farm  and  the  wood- 
I  work  in  the  house  was  done  mostly  by  one  man.     The  outside 

which  was  finished  by  a  man  from  Massachusetts  is  as  solid  as 
stone  to-day.  A  bit  of  unwritten  history  was  a  plan  to  build 
a  university  on  the  ground  between  his  house  and  the  Isaac 
Elwood  place,  but  before  it  was  consummated  Azariah  Boody 
gave  the  forty  acres  where  the  college  now  stands  and  so  turned 
it  away  from  the  Genesee  river  much  to  our  regret. 

The  old  race-course  was  quite  a  feature  of  those  days.  I 
well  remember  the  crowds  of  people  and  the  racing  past  our 
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house.  We  children  knew  the  names  of  all  of  the  celebrated 
horses.  I  also  remember  how  shocked  I  was  because  a  clergy- 
man from  New  Orleans  who  was  visiting  us  wanted  to  go  to 
the  races. 

Although  I  have  scarcely  reached  the  fifties  it  would  not 
do  to  leave  Carthage  without  a  word  about  the  suspension 
bridge.  My  husband  was  studying  engineering  in  the  office 
of  Bissell  and  Kauffman  and  was  actively  engaged  in  its  con- 
struction. It  was  built  a  few  feet  north  of  the  famous  arch 
bridge,  whose  fate  it  shared,  and  the  old  abutments  were  used 
in  the  work.  Josiah  Bissell  had  moved  into  the  Judge  Strong 
house  to  be  near  the  work  and,  if  there  were  time,  many  interest- 
ing tales  could  be  told  of  the  hairbreadth  escapes  and  critical 
situations  experienced  when  the  deep  chasm  was  crossed  in  a 
wire  basket.      Josiah  Bissell's  bridge,  the  delight   of  everyone  :; 

while  it  lasted,  is  fittingly  called  by  his  old  friends  "the  Bridge 
of  Sighs."  I  well  remember  the  horror  and  amazement  in  our 
own  household  the  morning  that  we  heard  the  heavy  snow  had 
caused  its  downfall. 

Volumes  could  be  written  about  the  quaint  characters  who 
lived  in  Carthage,  even  within  my  recollection.  They  were  an 
amphibious  people- — this  was  Seth  Green's  environment — all 
of  them  were  fishermen,  most  of  them  sailors,  and  many  of  them 
derelicts  indeed.  Their  occupation  gone,  they  used  to  gather 
around  Green's  tavern  and  spin  lake  yarns  of  bygone  days. 
There  was  a  local  atmosphere  quite  as  marked  as  in  any  of 
the  New  England  towns.     One  of  the  choice  spirits  was  Parley  J 

Cooper,  well  educated,  but  who  had  in  some  way  "petered  out'5 
and  stranded  here.  He  had  a  gift  at  repartee  which  was  un- 
expectedly enriched  with  classical  and  scriptural  quotations. 
Old  Chatterton,  the  weather  prophet  who  preceeded  "Sporting 
Jimmy53  of  modern  fame,  made  a  bet  one  fall  that  he  would 
drive  his  team  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  back  on  the  ice 
on  or  after  the  first  of  April  and  won  his  bet.  One  of  his 
horses  fell  200  feet  over  the  high  bank  and  he  led  him  around 
up  the  landing  road  as  unconcernedly  as  though  nothing  had 
happened.  They  named  the  horse  Sam  Patch.  He  was  a 
temperate  man  but  inordinately  fond  of  pie,  and  in  the  tavern 
games  of  chance  always  played  for  pie.  His  charges  for 
carting  to  and  from  town  were  twenty-eight  cents,  twenty-five 
cents  for  the  work  and  three  cents  for  pie.  Old  Chat  and 
Grand  Chat  were,  as  I  remember  thorn,  like  Grandfather  and 
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Grandmother  Smalhveed.  The  race  still  lives  in  Carthage  even 
to  the  fifth  generation.  There  was  Rawling  Smith,  who  in  his 
young  days  had  run  away  to  sea  and  finally  landed  in  Carthage, 
who  claimed  that  Rawling  Castle  on  the  borders  of  Scotland 
properly  belonged  to  him.  The  village  drunkard,  Johns  Tyler, 
was  regarded  with  leniency  as  was  "Foolish  Johnnie,"  who 
used  to  wander  around  with  his  cow,  harmless  except  that  he 
had  a  fancy  for  taking  off  setting-hens  and  putting  others  on 
the  ^ggs.  Big  Ellen,  the  incorrigible,  who  was  not  indigenous 
to  Carthage.  But  there  she  was  and  if  you  asked  her  if  she 
had  any  friends  would  reply,  "only  me  and  God."  She  quar- 
reled constantly  with  her  husband  and  finally  told  me  with 
great  glee  that  "Bill  was  dead  and  a  good  job  done,"  but  these 
stories  are  endless. 

I  would  not  be  loyal  if  I  closed  my  paper  without  an  earnest 
plea  for  old  Carthage.  The  landing  for  the  last  few  years  so 
inappropriately  called  Brewer's  Dock  should  again  be  called 
"Carthage  Landing."  The  park  driveway  to  be  opened  on  the 
river  bank  should  be  called  "Carthage  Road"  and  above  all 
the  citizens  of  Rochester  should  awaken  to  the  fact  before  it 
is  too  late  that  no  city  in  the  world  has  finer  sites  for  hand- 
some homes  than  can  be  found  in  old  Carthage  on  the  banks  of 
the  Genesee,  and  I  might  add  that  no  people  have  been  more 
blind  to  these  exceptional  opportunities. 
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Petition 

Note — Mrs.  Susan  Huntington  Hooker  presented  to  The  Rochester  His- 
torical Society  the  original  petition,  written  by  E.  B.  Strong,  addressed  to 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  praying  for  the  remission  of  a  loan 
often  thousand  dollars  advanced  by  the  State  for  the  building  of  the  first 
bridge  across  the  Genesee  River  at  Carthage,  connecting  with  the  Ridge  Road. 
The  endorsement  on  the  outside  of  the  petition  shows  that  it  was  received  in 
the  Senate,  January  31,  1821,  and  referred  to  "Mr.  Skinner,  Mr.  Ross,  Mr. 
Wilson." 

The  petition,  in  full  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Honorable,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  petition  of  the  undersigned  stockholders  of  the  Brighton 
Bridge  Company 

Respectfully  Represents — 

That  liberty  was  given  to  your  petitioners  and  their  associates 
at  the  session  of  1818  to  erect  a  toll-bridge  across  the  Genesee 
River  at  a  suitable  place  to  connect  the  points  of  the  Ridge-road; 
and  at  the  same  session  a  loan  of  ten  thousand  dollars  from  the 
funds  of  the  Slate,  was  granted  to  assist  in  the  undertaking. 

Your  petitioners  proceeded  immediately  to  the  accomplishment 
of  that  object,  and  within  one  year  thereafter  erected  a  bridge, 
which  for  grandeur  of  design,  and  elegance  of  execution,  had  not 
its  equal  in  America.  It  consisted  of  an  entire  arch,  the  chord 
of  which  was  352  feet  in  length,  and  flooring  190  feet  in  height 
above  the  surface  of  the  stream.  In  the  course,  and  completion 
of  said  undertaking,  your  petitioners  expended  the  amount  of  said 
loan,  and  six  thousand  dollars  in  addition  thereto,  from  their  own 
resources. 

Your  petitioners  further  state,  that  the  said  bridge  was  erected, 
and  the  money  paid  therefor  in  good  faith,  and  with  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  beneficial  results  botli  to  themselves,  and  to  the  community. 
That  the  various  bridge  builders  who  were  consulted  (among 
whom  were  the  most  ingenious  and  experienced  in  the  United 
States)  uniformly  agreed  in  the  practicability  and  utility  of  the 
undertaking. 

Your  petitioners  further  state,  that  after  the  said  bridge  was 
completed,  viz.  in  the  month  of  February  1819,  the  same  was 
viewed  by  the  Committee  appointed  by  this  Honorable  Legislature 
to  examine  the  same,  under  the  act  of  incorporation,  and  its  strength 
tested  and  proved.  That)  it  was  also  approved  and  admired  by 
thousands,  who  visited  and  crossed  it  from  time  to  time — and  altho 
it  promised  to  be  an  object  of  great  public  convenience  and  utility, 
yet   owing  to   causes   that   your   petitioners   could   not    foresee   and 

tcontroul,  and  which  are  not  even  yet  satisfactorily  developed,  they 
have  the  regret  and  mortification  to  state,  that  in  May  last,  the 
said  bridge  fell  and  was  crushed  in  ruins. 
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Your  petitioners  further  represent,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  some  of  the  most  important  members  of  said  company, 
the  burthen  of  expense,  and  the  exclusive  responsibility,  has  fallen 
upon  two  stockholders,  petitioners,  whose  individual  property  has 
been  pledged  for  security  of  this  loan  from  the  State. 

Your   petitioners    further   represent,  that  owing  to  the  pressure 

of  the  times — the  fall  of  the   bridge  and  other  misfortunes,  it  is 
I  °  ' 

utterly  impossible   for  them  to  meet  the  payment  of  said  loan: — 

That  the  land  mortgaged  by  your  petitioners  to  the  State,  in  secur- 
ity therefor,  has  been  advertised  for  sale  by  the  Attorney  General, 
and  is  liable  to  be  sacrificed  at  a  nominal  amount,  to  the  great  in- 
jury of  your  petitioners  and  probably,  without  affording  an  adequate 
indemnity   to  the   State. 

Your  petitioners  further  represent,  that  a  bridge  is  indespensably 
necessary  at,  or  near  the  site  of  the  former  one:  that  when  the 
Turnpike  road  from  Westmoreland  to  Sodus-bay  shall  have  been 
completed,  the  distance  between  Utica  and  Niagara  Falls,  will  be 
shortened,  between  forty  and  fifty  miles.  The  great  public  utility 
of  a  bridge  at  the  connecting  points  of  the  ridge-road,  intersected 
by  the  Genesee  River,  will  be  sufficiently  apparent  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  maps  in  the  chambers  of  the  Legislature. 

Wherefore  your  petitioners  beg  leave  to  solicit  of  your  Honour- 
able body,  that  the  loan  aforesaid  may  be  remitted  to  them  and  their 
bond  cancelled,  upon  conditions,  that  within  fifteen  months  after 
the  passing  of  an  act  for  that  purpose,  the  petitioners  shall  erect 
a  new  bridge  across  said  Genesee  River,  at  or  within  one  hundred 
and  fifty  rods  of  the  site  of  said  former  bridge:  which  said  bridge 
when  erected  and  accepted  by  such  person  or  persons  as  the  Legis- 
lature may  appoint,  shall  be  free  of  toll  and  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  public. 

Without  adverting  to  the  vast  importance  of  internal  improve- 
ments, and  of  the  liberal  disposition  of  the  Legislature  to  aid  them, 
your  petitioners  cannot  resist  the  conviction,  that  a  road  suscep- 
tible of  such  important  use  and  benefit  to  the  public  as  the  ridge, 
will  obtain  the  consideration  of  the  representatives  of  the  people* 
This  impression  derives  additional  assurance  from  the  recommenda- 
tion of  his  Excellency  the  Governor  to  the  Legislature  at  the  last  ses- 
sion, that  "the  improvements  of  natural,  and  the  prosecution  of  in- 
ternal navigation,  ought  not  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, from  the  establishment  of  roads  and  bridges  so  much  demanded 
by  the  wants  of  new  settlements,  the  convenience  of  all  descriptions 
of  people,  and  the  primary  interests  of  society." 

Individual  enterprize  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  public  wealth. 
To  foster  and  encourage  it  has  been  for  many  years  a  proud  and 
prominent  feature  in  the  enlightened  policy  of  this  State.  Your 
petitioners  feel  assured  that  in  the  present  case,  the  interests  of 
the  undersigned  are  identified  with  the  interests  of  the  public     And 
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it  will  be  admitted  as  a  correct  principle,  that  in  such  instances, 
the  expenses  incident  to  them  should  be  borne  proportionably  by 
each.  In  remitting  the  amount  solicited  by  the  petitioners,  it  is 
believed  that  so  great  a  proportional  disbursement,  will  not  have 
been  made  by  the  State,  in  support  of  a  common  interest,  as  by  the 
petitioners  in  the  sacrifice  of  six  thousand  dollars,  already  ex- 
pended, and  in  the  erection  of  a  new  bridge  so  imperiously  called 
for  by  the  paramount  claims  of  the  public.  In  view  of  these  facts 
and  circumstances,  your  petitioners  rely  with  confidence  that  the 
relief  prayed  for  will  be  granted  them,  and  as  in  duty  bound  they 
will  ever  pray. 

E.  B.  Strong 
L.   H.   Clarke 


Memorial 

Note — The  Rochester  Historical  Society  has  among  its  manuscripts  a 
copy  of  the  memorial  addressed  to  the  United  States  Bank  at  Philadelphia, 
praying  for  the  establishment  of  a  branch  of  said  bank  in  the  village  of  Car- 
thage. This  copy  of  the  memorial  was  sent  to  Joshua  Stow,  Esquire,  Post- 
master at  Middletown,  Connecticut,  by  Levi  H.  Clarke,  Attorney,  and  was 
followed  by  a  confidential  letter  of  explanation.  Both  memorial  and  letter 
set  forth  in  detail  the  superior  claims  of  Carthage  over  the  rival  village  of 
Rochester.     They  are  published  for  the  first  time  below: 

To  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States: — 

The  Memorial  of  the  undersigned,  inhabitants  of  the  village  of 
Cartilage,  in  the  county  of  Ontario,  and  state  of  New-York, 

Respectfully  Represents: — 

That  your  Memorialists  would  be  apprehensive  that  the  request 
they  are  about  to  submit  to  your  honourable  body  might  be  deemed 
premature  and  presumptuous,  were  they  not  emboldened  by  infor- 
mation that  a  similar  application  from  a  sister  village,  grounded 
on  an  alledged  intimation  of  probable  success,  has  been  forwarded 
to  Philadelphia.  Believing,  as  your  Memorialists  verily  do,  that 
they  possess  as  strong  claims  to  the  consideration  of  your  board, 
as  any  village  in  the  western  district  of  this  State,  they  beg  leave 
to  suggest  the  circumstances  on  which  that  belief  is  founded. 

Our  village  is  situated  at  the  Head  of  Navigation  on  the  East 
side  of  the  Genesee  River,  rive  miles  from  its  entrance  into  Lake 
Ontario.  It  is  accessible  for  vessels  of  any  burthen  that  traverse 
the  Lake  for  mercantile  purposes.  The  Steam  Boat  that  plies 
between  Ogdensburg  and  Niagara  comes  to  our  wharf;  and  no 
obstruction  to  navigation  exists  between  this  place,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  River. 
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There  are  more  than  a  Thousand  excellent  mill-seats  within  the 
compass  of  one  square  mile  in  our  village,  which  are  extremely 
well  calculated  for  Manufacture  and  machinery  of  every  kind. 
Mills  for  Flouring,  Sawing,  Oil  and  Clothing  are  already  erected 
or  in  progress ;  to  which  many  others  of  different  descriptions  are 
to  be  added  the  ensuing  season.  Two  years  ago  our  village  was 
in  the  rudest  state  of  Nature — within  that  period  there  have  been 
erected  about  forty  dwelling  houses, — sundry  stores,  a  large  Ware- 


house etc.  etc.  Additional  Flouring  mills,  situated  in  point  of  con- 
venience, like  the  Patterson  mills  in  Maryland,  and  adapted  to  re- 
ceive wheat,  both  from  the  American  and  Canadian  shores  of  the 
Lake,  as  well  as  from  the  interior  of  the  circumjacent  counties  and 
to  discharge  the  flour  into  vessels  that  anchor  by  their  side,  are  soon 
to  be  erected. 

A  great  number  of  Roads  in  various  directions,  lead  from  the 
country  into  Carthage;  which  also  possesses  the  preeminent  advan- 
tage of  being  situated  upon  the  Great  Ridge  Road.  We  are  aware 
that  the  latter  circumstance,  when  first  mentioned,  may  be  consid-^ 
ered  a  matter  of  minor  importance.  But  when  it  is  recollected  how 
wet  and  difficult  the  roads  in  a  new  country  usually  are,  as  well 
from  their  roughness,  sloughs,  stumps,  roots  and  other  impediments, 
{  as  their  windings  and  inequalities,  we  shall  be  pardoned,   (by  the 

traveller  at  least)  for  suggesting  it  as  a  subject  of  no  small  con- 
sideration. The  road  alluded  to  has  excited  much  literary  and 
historical  curiosity.  It  is  200  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the 
Lake;  but  was  once  unquestionably  its  margin,  and  washed  by  its 
waters.  It  resembles  an  artificial  Turnpike,  except  in  its  greater 
convenience,  and  more  ample  dimensions.  It  surpasses,  in  point 
of  practical  utility  and  excellence,  any  road  in  the  western  country; 
and  extends  the  distance  of  an  hundred  miles,  in  a  direct  line  from 
Niagara  Falls,  thro'  Carthage,  to  Port  Glasgow  on  Sodus  Bay. 
It  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  Lake,  about  five  miles  from  its 
shore, — is  perfectly  level  the  whole  distance; — commands,  a  view 
of  its  waters,  and  is  extended  by  an  incorporated  Turnpike  now 
completing,  from  Sodus  Bay,  East  to  Uiiea.  It  must  therefore 
necessarily  command,  by  its  saving  of  more  than  thirty  miles  in 
distance  between  Utica  and  Niagara  Falls,  by  its  picturesque 
scenery,  its  smoothness  of  surface,  and  exemption  from  tolls,  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  immense  travel,  which  passes  from  the 
Eastern  States  to  the  Falls,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana  and  Illinois. 
It  will  also  probably  receive  in  a  short  time  the  patronage  of  the 
Government  by  becoming  a  section  of  the  Military  Road  from 
Plattsburg,  via  Sacketl's  Harbour,  to  Lewiston  and  Fort  Niagara. 
Hitherto  the  Ridge  Road  has  been  comparatively  useless  by  rea- 
son of  the  high  banks  of  the  Genesee  River.  An  Areh  Bridge, 
the  crown  of  whieh  is  200  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water — of 
300  feet  chord,  and  630  feet   floor,  is  now  erectinjr  at  our  village. 
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to  connect  those  points  of  the  Ridge  Road,  thus  broken  by  the 
River; — thereby-  realizing  the  advantages  herein  described,  and 
exhibiting  to  the  view  of  the  Traveller  as  he  passes  over  the  Bridge 
from  the  west,  our  village  with  its  mills,  manufactories  and  machin- 
ery before  him;  the  Shipping  and  Steam  Boat  on  the  left  hand; 
and  the  magnificent  Falls  of  the  Genesee  River,  of  more  than  200 
feet,  between  our  village  and   Rochesterville  on  the  right. 

The  Grand  Canal,  the  practicability  of  which  is  no  longer  a  sub- 
ject of  doubtful  speculation,  comes  up  from  the  West,  to  a  point 
directly  opposite  our  village.  By  the  commissioners'  survey,  it 
was  made  to  turn  south  about  three  miles,  to  take  the  benefit  of  a 
dam  across  the  river,  above  Rochester.  Unexpected  and  irresistible 
objections  to  that  calculation  are  now  found  to  exist;  and  it  is  con- 
fidently believed  that  the  canal  will  pass  in  a  direct  line  into  our 
village,  in  the  manner  the  Bridgewater  canal  passes  the  Mersey. 
But  in  either  event,  a  lateral  canal  will  communicate  the  water, 
of  the  Grand  Canal  to  Take  Ontario  through  our  village.  The 
immense  productions  of  those  fertile  regions  which  lie  on  the 
American  Shore,  of  Erie,  Huron,  Michigan  and  Superior,  embracing 
an  extent  of  96,500  square  miles,  07  61,700,000  acres,  and  which 
from  the  course  of  their  waters  must  seek  an  eastern  and  northern 
market,  will  naturally  be  deposited  at  a  point  on  the  Grand  Canal, 
which  shall  afford  a  choice  of  markets  between  Montreal  and  New- 
York.  Your  Memorialists  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  there 
is  no  other  point  on  the  canal,  which  can  command  that  choice, 
except  the  village  of  Carthage.  Before  this  calculation  is  decided 
as  delusive,  an  examination  of  the  subject  is  respectfully  requested. 

Your  Memorialists  arc  situated  in  the  heart  of  a  territory,  rapidly 
settling  by  a  hardy  population  from  the  East,  and  superior  in  point 
of  fertility,  to  any  portion  of  country  of  equal  extent,  in 
the  State   of  New-York.      The  transportation  of  produce   by  land.  * 

from  the  counties  of  Ontario,  Genesee,  Niagara,  Chatauqua  and 
Cattaragus  to  Albany,  (an  average  of  more  than  250  miles)  is 
highly  expensive.  Of  course  these  counties,  comprising  a  territory 
of  an  hundred  and  seventy  miles  in  length  and  fifty  in  breadth, 
containing  a  numerous  and  increasing  population,  spread  upon  an 
area  of  more  than  five  million  of  acres  of  land,  almost  every  acre 
of  which  is  capable  of  producing  the  finest  wheat  (our  staple  com- 
modity) must  seek  a  market  to  which  there  is  a  water  communica- 
tion. Our  natural  market  therefore  is  Montreal: — to  reach  which, 
the  Genesee  River  is  the  most  central,  convenient  and  obvious  out- 
let. Hither  the  wheat  is  readily  brought,  here  it  is  manufactured 
at  the  mills  on  the  Tails — and  hence  from  our  port  it  is  shipped 
to  its  destined  market. 

Persuaded  by  experience  and  observation  that  Trade,  like  water 
will  find  its  level;  that  tho'  adventitious  causes  may  give  an  ephem- 
eral consequence  to  places,  for  which   Nature  never  fitted  nor  de- 
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Photograph  of  the  Carthage  Memorial  Fountain,  corner  of  St.  Paul  and 
Norton  Streets,  taken  September,  If)33,  showing  the  appearance  after  the 
removal  of  the  tower  in  1914-. 
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signed  them ;  yet  that  permanent  and  local  advantages  only,  can 
endure  a  wholesome  and  salutary  growth;  your  Memorialists  look 
forward  to  the  future  commercial  importance  of  Carthage,  with 
out  feeling  that  they  incur  the  hazard  of  being  deemed,  wild  and  .  j 

visionary  projectors.  If  in  the  unqualified  faith  we  express,  we 
should  hereafter  be  found  to  have  erred,  we  shall  have  the  consola- 
tion of  knowing  that  no  small  portion  of  the  surrounding  commu- 
nity has   erred  with  us. 

Your  Memorialists  regret  trespassing  too  long  upon  the  patience 
of  your  honourable  body;  yet.  they  cannot  forbear  to  suggest  a 
few  additional  circumstances,  bearing  as  they  concieve  upon  the 
reasonableness  of  their  application. 

Should  your  board  be  induced  to  grant  the  prayer  of  your  Mem- 
orialists it  is  not  Carthage  alone  that  would  be  accommodated  by 
it — but  the  villages  of  Brighton.  Palmyra,  Pittsford,  Rochesterville, 
LeRoy,  Batavia,  Murray  and  Charlotte  around  us,  all  which  are 
pleasant  and  flourishing  settlements,  and  to  which  (as  will  be  seen 
by  the  map  annexed,  Cartilage,  bears  a  central  relation,  would  be 
materially  and  beneficially  affected.  Those  are  indeed  (with  the 
exception  of  Charlotte)  inland  towns — but  the  internal  commerce 
of  the  country  is  so  extensive  that  their  trade,  considered  collec- 
tively, is  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  The  wealth  of  an  agricul- 
tural country  may  be  fairly  measured  by  its  surplus  produce.  That 
surplus  is  exchanged  for  money,  which  is  diffused  throughout  the 
community  and  in  a  great  measure  retained  within  it.  For  several 
years  past  the  precious  metals  have  retired  within  the  vaults  of 
the  banks,  whose  bills  are  more  or  less  valuable  according  to  the 
degree  of  public  confidence  reposed  in  them.  Those  institutions 
have  become  so  numerous  that  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States 
seem  to  consider  it  as  part  of  their  legitimate  duty  to  grant  bank- 
ing privileges  to  every  section  within  their  jurisdiction.  It  may  not 
be  superfluous  to  remark  that  tliie  section  has  not  yet  been  occupied 
as  banking  ground.  There  is  indeed  a  Petition  now  pending  before 
the  Legislature  of  this  State  for  the  incorporation  of  a  hank  at 
the  village  of  Rochester,  but  its  success  is  problematical.  And  it 
is  the  serious  and  deliberate  wish  of  your  Memorialists  that  in  the 
present  posture  of  banking  affairs,  no  state-bank-incorporation 
may  come  among  us.  The  Banks  in  the  western  district,  from  a 
policy  dictated  probably  by  necessity,  make  no  discounts,  adequate 
to  the  wants  of  the  community.  The  confidence  of  the  people  in 
their  paper  is  also  impaired  by  its  falling  below  the  value  of  the 
foreign  bills  that  occasionally  stray  among  us.  Your  Memorialists 
believe  that  the  grand  desideratum  of  banking  operations  in  the 
United  States,  is  the  establishment  of  a  circulating  medium  of  uni- 
form value,  throughout  the  country.  No  legislature,  nor  other  in- 
stitution in  the  Union,  is  adequate  to  that  object,  save  the  batik  of 
the  United  States.     Prudent  and  sagacious  men  must  therefore  deem 
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it  fortunate  for  this  section  of  the  country,  that  no  State  Bank  has 
been  hitherto  chartered  nearer  than  Buffalo,  90  miles  to  the  west 
and  Canandaigua  30  miles  to  the  East  of  us.  Your  Memorialists 
entertain  no  hostility  to  the  State  Bank  incorporating  but  your  hon- 
orable body  will  perceive  the  great  inconvenience  under  which  this 
part  of  the  country  labours,  by  being  deprived  of  a  medium  that 
is  honored  abroad;  and  will  therefore  naturally  appreciate  the  ex- 
ultation with  which  a  branch  of  the  National  Institution  would  be 
received  among  us.  In  that  event,  Your  Memorialists  would  be 
enabled  to  gi\e  a  permanent  circulation  to  U.  States  bankpaper 
through  all  the  intervening  country  between  Buffalo  and  Canan- 
daigua, and  to  pass  that  medium  not  only  into  the  tenacious  hands 
of  farmers,  in  exchange  for  their  wheat,  pork  and  ashes  and  other 
produce,  but  also  into  the  extensive  regions  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada.  The  natural,  commercial  relations  of  your  Memorialists 
to  those  provinces  is  such,  from  the  course  of  their  trade  that  they 
could  hardly  fail  of  introducing  and  permanently  establishing  a 
currency  and  confidence  in  the  paper  of  the  bank  of  the  U.  States, 
which  no  other  institution  in  America  could  obtain.  Your  Memor- 
ialists are  therefore  convinced  that  in  respect  of  local  situation, 
no  place  in  the  interior  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  more  advantage- 
j  ously  situated  for  the  extensive  and  profitable  circulation  of  paper 

than  the  Village  of  Carthage.  Your  Memorialists  are  aware  that 
an  application  for  the  location  of  a  branch  of  the  bank  of  the  U. 
States  at  Roehesterville,  has  been  forwarded  to  your  honourable 
body,  and  that  two  brandies  within  3  miles  of  each  other,  are  not 
to  be  expected.  They  are  also  persuaded  that  no  branch  will  be 
established  in  the  western  district  of  this  state,  without  a  reference 
to  its  permanency.  Your  Memorialists  are  therefore  anxious  (per- 
haps unnecessarily)  that  a  full  investigation  should  be  had,  before 
a  decision  is  made.  In  that  event  they  cannot  forbear  to  flatter 
themselves  with  the  belief  that  their  central  relations — their  man- 
ufacturing facilities — their  commercial  situation  and  other  privi- 
leges will  assure  to  them  the  consideration  of  your  board  and  place 
them  on  a  fair  ground  of  competition,  not  inferior  to  their  neighbors. 
As  it  respects  the  safety  of  a  branch  in  this  vicinity  in  relation 
to  the  comparative  ability,  prudence,  capital,  influence  and  enter- 
prise of  the  two  villages,  it  becomes  us  not  to  speak,  but  we  respect- 
fully invite  an  investigation.  If  our  Rochester  friends  have  secured 
the  signatures  of  the  Landholders  of  Williamsburg,  and  of  some 
of  the  directors  of  the  Ontario  &  Utica  Branch  Bank,  at  Canandai- 
gua; yet  it  will  not  be  forgotten  with  how  much  facility  the  most 
.  respectable  names  are  frequently  lent,  especially  when  the  value 
of  their  lots  in  Rochester  may  be  affected  by  the  location.  We 
do  not,  on  our  part,  solicit  or  employ  the  names  of  persons  not 
belonging  to  our  village  to  add  dignity  and  strength  to  our  Petition, 
whose   wealth  and  influence,   from  their  local  circumstances   could 
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be  of  no  practical  ava.il,  to  command  an  extensive  circulation  of 
paper,  nor  to  controul  discounts  within  the  limits  of  prudence. 
We  rely  upon  the  facts  to  which  we  have  adverted,  believing  that 
no  signatures  however  respectable  can  avail,  when  arrayed  against 
them.  We  are  indeed  of  two  years  later  growth  than  the  village  of 
Rochester,  but  confident  as  we  are,  that  the  God  of  Nature  lias  fitted 
and  destined  our  place  to  become  at  a  period  not  remote,  one  of  the 
principal  commercial  establishments  in  the  western  country,  we 
beg  leave  respectfully  to  solicit  the  location  of  an  oihce  of  discount 
and  deposit  of  the  bank  of  the  U.  States  at  the  village  of  Carthage, 
with  accustomed  powers  and  privileges. 
Carthage,  March  4,   1818. 

Levi  H.  Clarke 
Elisha  B.  Strong 
Elisha  Beach 
II  em  an  Norton 
Horace  Hooker 
Lucius  Clarke 


Russell   Green 
Eb.  N.  Buell 
Gus.  Blakesly 
Benone   C.   Wells 
Eras.   Albright 
Jesse  Taintor 
Richd.  Corn  well 
Etc.  Etc.  Etc 


Letter 

Carthage,  March  17,  1818. 
Joshua  Stow,  Esquire 

Postmaster 

Middletown,    Connecticut. 
My  Dear  Sir 

I  wrote  you  yesterday  enclosing  a  Copy  of  a  Petition  for  a 
Branch  of  the  U.  States  Bank  at  our  Village,  which  I  suppose  will 
reach  you,  before  this  comes  to  hand.  In  a  day  or  two  hence,  I 
shall  also  enclose  to  you  the  Original  Petition  and  Map,  covered  by 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Leiper  which  I  wish  you  to  open  and  peruse.  Both 
the  letter  to  Mr.  Leiper  and  the  original  Petition  as  inclosed  are 
in  an  Official  letter  to  you,  purporting  to  cover  the  Copy.  I  wrote 
the  Letter  Official,  not  knowing  but  it  might  be  of  use  in  the  nego- 
tiation. But  tin's  is  a  Letter  confidential.  1  will  now  explain  the 
causes  which  have  given  birth  to  our  application.     Rochester  which 
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is  2%  miles  up  the  falls  (south)  above  us  is  a  flourishing,  busy 
village,  which  was  4  or  5  years  ago  a  frogpond.  A  Bridge  built 
across  the  Genesee  River  at  that  place,  together  with  certain  facil- 
ities it  enjoyed  during  the  War,  and  the  great  influx  of  money 
winch  was  then  experienced  in  this  part  of  the  country  built  it  up 
at  once,  like  the  sacred  Lamp  of  Aladdin.  Our  village  began  2 
years  ago  is  altogether  better  situated  in  every  respect,  (as  you  may 
judge  from  the  Petition  and  the  map  annexed  to  it)  both  for  com- 
merce and  manufactures — but  they  have  got  the  start  of  us: — and 
we  have  been  depressed  by  having  no  bridge  across  to  connect  us 
with  the  western  world.  We  are  now  erecting  a  Bridge  at  our 
place,  the  timber  is  getting  out,  the  workmen  are  upon  it — people 
are  alive  upon  the  project — our  lots  are  rapidly  selling  (and  at  no 
small  profit  I  assure  you) — and  the  people  of  Rochester  have  taken 
great  alarm,  lest  they  may  be  cast  into  the  shade;  since  we  shall 
have  not  only  a  bridge  and  be  at  the  head  of  navigation — but  also 
the  advantage  of  the  Great  Ridge  Road.  They  are  therefore  using 
every  effort  to  depress  us — just  as  New  Haven  did  Middle- 
town  in  our  struggle: — and  it  is  very  true  that  we  have  not  as 
many  Stores  and  Houses  as  they  have.  But  the  fact  is  we  have 
Double  the  capital  already  in  Carthage,  that  they  have  in  Roch- 
ester. The  Rochester  people,  (with  few  exceptions)  are  young 
fellows  from  New  York  and  elsewhere  just  out  of  their  time  behind 
the  Counter  and  Shopboard, — or  else  needy  adventurers  who  have 
come  in,  expecting  a  golden  harvest,  without  using  industry  to  ob- 
tain it.  The  failures  there,  are  proverbial;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of 
one  of  their  own  townsmen  that  %  of  the  remainder  will  fail.  The 
growth  of  the  place  lias  been  rapid — but,  to  use  a  hard  word — it 
is  precocious.  It  is  not  solid.  In  the  multitude  of  their  efforts, 
we  find  that  (at  the  same  time  that  they  are  Petitioning  the  Legis- 
lature of  this  State  for  a  Bank  and  a  New  County — in  which  ac- 
cording to  late  advices  they  are  defeated)  they  have,  sent  forward 
a  Petition  for  the  location  of  a  Branch  of  the  U.S.  Bank  at  their 
Village.  What  work  we  should  make  of  a  Branch  here,  I  do  not 
say- — I  will  advert  to  that  hereafter.  But  it  is  a  fact  (as  I  am  told 
by  an  ear-witness)  that  Col.  Rochester — (their  founder  who  lives 
in  Bloomfield)  told  them  not  a  month  since,  in  meeting,  plainly, 
that  a  Bank,  (referring  them  to  their  Petition  for  a  State  Bank) 
would  ruin  them  and  that  they  would  ruin  a  Bank  if  it  was  granted 
them,  in  less  than  twelve  months.  The  fact  is  they  have  no  capital 
(with  very  few  exceptions)  among  them. — They  are  generally  ad- 
venturous speculators.  I  do  not  say  this  to  injure  them — but  if  you 
come  out  into  this  Country  the  ensuing  summer  (as  I  hope,  most 
anxiously  you  will)  and  if  you  should  make  scrutiny  of  the  subject, 
I  pledge  "myself  that  you  will  find  it  as  I  have  related.  But  Mr. 
Carrol,  who  owns  a  considerable  number  of  lots  in  that  village  who 
is    a   respectable    Landholder,   a   man    of   large   property    but   not    I 
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believe  a  inonied  man,  tho'  a  Director  of  one  of  the  Banks  in  Can- 
andaigua,  and  who  resides  at  Williamsburg,  a  few  miles  from  Wads- 

!  worth  in  Geneseo,  is  very  anxious  to  procure  it  for  them — (particu- 

larly no  doubt  as  property  has  begun  to  fall  in  that  place)  and  as 
he  is  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Jones  (the  President  of  the 
Bank)  has  engaged  to  use  all  his  influence  to  promote  it.  How 
great  that  influence  may  be,  I  cannot  tell.  Mr.  Carrol  formerly 
resided  at  Washington,  and  was,  I  believe,  a  partner  of  Gen.  Mason 
in  a  Distillery,  etc. 

The  Rochester  folks  tell  this  story: — They  say  that  it  had  been 
intimated  to  the  Canandaigua  gentlemen  that  they  might  have  a 
Branch  in  that  village  if  they  wished — That  they  consulted  and 
agreed  that  as  they  had  2  banks  already  they  wanted  no  more: — 
and  that  if  the  Rochester  folks  wanted  it  they  could  most  undoubt- 
edly have  it.  This  account  is  said  to  come  by  Doct.  At  water  from 
Mr.  Granger.  Plow  well  founded  it  is — and  whether  the  pretended 
encouragement  emanated  from  the  Board  of  the  U.S.  Bank,  we  can- 
not ascertain.  But,  on  the  strength  of  it,  they  have  forwarded  a 
Petition  to  the  General  Board,  and  obtained  the  aid  and  signatures 
of  Doct.  Atwater,  Mr.  Granger,  Mr.  Carrol  and  besides  others  in 
their  own  village.  How  much  it  may  weigh,  will  be  determined  by 
the  result.  Now  you  can  estimate  our  feelings  on  the  subject  as 
well  as  we  can  describe  them.  We  wish  our  opponents  no  ill,  we 
would  not  wantonly  hurt  a  hair  of  the  head  of  a  man  in  Rochester. 
But  we  hold  it  to  be  a  sacred  duty  to  take  care  of  ourselves ;  and 
we  know  that  if  they  now  forestal  us  in  getting  a  Branch  in  their 
village,  they  cut  us  off  from  the  hope  of  getting  it  in  ours.  Hence 
it  behoves  us  to  be  up  and  doing.  We  are  fully  persuaded  that 
they  ought  not  to  have  it — because  it  would  be  insecure  and  because 
they  will  not,  ere  long,  be  the  principal  commercial  place  in  this 
section.  And  to  own  to  you,  in  confidence,  the  truth  we  can  hardly 
say  that  we  are  prepared  to  receive  it.  Should  it  lie  conferred  upon 
us — we  will  use  our  best  endeavors  to  make  it  safe  and  profitable. 
Our  credit  we  believe  is  good,  whether  it  ought  to  be  or  not;  and 
we  are  confident,  that  the  statements  we  have  made,  of  the  facili- 
ties olfered  by  our  situation  are  not  exaggerated,  as  it  respects  the 
circulation  of  paper  in  Canada  and  etc.  etc.  But  we  are  in  our  in- 
fancy,— Rochester  is  struggling  against  us — but  ice  shall  certainly 
prevail.  Our  place  is  growing  into  importance  every  day;  but  we 
must  be  on  our  guard;  and  if  we  suffer  ourselves  to  let  them  get 
away  the  Bank  and  other  privileges,  we  may  mourn  hereafter 
when  it  is  too  late.  The  fact  is  that  we  are  not  anxious  that  a 
Branch  should  be  established  in  this  vicinity — hut  it  it  is  estab- 
lished, we  are  determined  if  possible  to  have  it,  well  knowing  that 
we  are  better  entitled  to  it  (all  things  considered)  than  any  other 
place  in  this  part  of  the  country.  If  therefore,  you  think  that 
vim  cannot  safely  and  in  conscience  recommend  to  the   Board,  the 
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immediate  location  in  our  place,  we  shall  be  satisfied  if  the  expres- 
sion of  your  .opinion  be,  that  no  location  had  better  be  established 
in  this  district  at  present.  After  you  have  read  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Leiper,  I  wish  you  to  examine  the  map  etc.,  I  beg  of  you  the  favor 
to  seal  it  and  forward  it  (if  you  think  the  letter  and  mode  of  address, 
a  proper  one)  to  him  at  Philadelphia.  As  your  name  is  mentioned 
in  Mr.  Leiper's  letter,  perhaps  it  may  not  be  desirable  to  you  to 
have  the  good  Old  Gentlemen  know  of  its  having  passed  through 
your  hands.  Of  course,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  send  it  to  New 
Haven  or  Hartford  by  some  confidential  friend,  and  let  friend  pay 
the  postage — and  you  be  so  good  as  to  pay  him  and  charge  it  over 
to  me,  &  I  will  pay  it  to  you  when  I  visit  Connecticut  in  July  next. 
I  hope  the  Letter  to  Mr.  Leiper  will  soon  be  followed  by  one  from 
you  on  the  subject.  I  have  sent  the  letter  to  Mr.  Leiper,  open  to 
you,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  enable  you  to  command  a  viezo  of 
the  whole  ground.  Since  drafting  our  petition  we  are  more  satis- 
fied than  ever  that  the  Grand   Canal  will  pass  over     the  Genesee 

River  at  our  Villasre.     We  learned  on  Saturday  that  the  Commis- 

*  'i 

sioner  had  decided  the  previous  question  (viz.  whether  it  could  pass 

over  as  laid  in  the  Survey,  above  Rochester)  in  the  negative.  They 
have  not  indeed  determined  that  it  shall  cross  at  Carthage;  but 
were  you  here  I  trust  you  would  judge  that,  from  the  make  of  the 
ground,  as  well  as  other  considerations,  such  must  be  the  result. 
I  beg  that  you  will  not  infer  that  we  are  not  desirous  of  an  imme- 
diate location  in  our  Village.  I  think  you  know  me  too  well  to  be- 
lieve rue  indifferent  to  that.  But  our  object  and  meaning  is  at  all 
!  events,  so  to  steer  our  barque,  as  ultimately    (if  we  cannot  imme- 

diately) conduct  her  safely  into  our  own  port. 
If  you  can  truly  say,  (and  if  you  was  to  be  here  and  felt  as  I 
do,  it  would  not  probably  require  great  elasticity  of  conscience  to 
enable  you  to  do  so)  that  we  ought  to  have  a  location  here  imme- 
diately— or  what  is  more  unquestionable,  that,  of  the  t:co  contending 
villages,  we  ought  to  have  the  decided  preference,  we  shall  be  highly 
gratified.  Myself  and  friends,  hope  and  expect  much  from  your 
good  offices.  I  know  we  shall  not  be  disappointed  of  your  good 
wishes,  and  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  deny  your  influence. 

There  is  another  circumstance,  which  we  have  not  adverted  to 
in  our  Petition,  because  it  was  less  certain  than  others,  which  may 
have  some  bearing  on  your  mind  relative  to  the  location.  To 
strengthen  the  arm  of  Government  has  ever  been  regarded  as1 
one  of  the  primary  objects  of  the  National  Bank.  Wherever  that 
Bank  or  its  branches  can  have  connection  with  any  national  dis- 
bursements, the  object  is  so  far  accomplished.  It  has  been  long 
contemplated  we  are  informed  to  establish  a  National  Depot  in 
this  Naval  District.  We  intend  to  make  application  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  subject,  to  have  it  located  here:  and  trust  no  place  is 
better  calculated  for  that  object  than  ours.     But  I  shall  weary  you 
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on  the  subject — and  will  pursue  it  no  longer — but  turn  to  other 

considerations. 

*  *  *•  *•  #■ 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  you,  Alsop,  Lyman,  etc.-, 
etc.,  on  your  triumph  at  the  City  Meeting.  May  your  efforts  be  ever 
crowned  with  similar  success  !  When  I  reflect  upon  the  alteration 
of  affairs  in  Connecticut,  and  consider  how  those  who  set  themselves 
up  as  patterns  of  righteousness  and  wisdom,  and  who,  by  wielding 
public  opinion,  branded  every  dissentient  as  an  apostate  and  an  out- 
cast, are  now  confined  within  those  narrow  bounds  for  which  God 
and  Nature  designed  them,  ray  heart  swells  with  exultation,  and 
longs  to  partake  of  the  triumph.  Yet  as  it  is  with  me  a  matter 
more  of  feeling  than  of  interest  I  can  enjoy  it  almost  as  well  when 
I  see  it  so  handsomely  done  by  others,  as  if  I  were  personally  en- 
gaged in  the  contest.  All  I  have  to  say  is — as  Dr.  Mason  said  to 
the  Bible  Society  in  London,  let  your  March  be  ONWARD. 

I  hope  ere  long  to  see  Connecticut  possessed  of  a  written  Con- 
stitution,— a  new  judiciary  System,  and  a  wholesome  code  of  laws. 
I  also  hope  to  see  some  of  the  towering  heads  in  Congress  and  in 
the  Council  Chamber  sink  to  what  they  will  call  "dignified  retire- 
ment." I  know  not  how  it  is, — but  I  really  view  the  system  of 
Connecticut  polities  (such  I  mean  as  have  reigned  there  for  some 
years  past)  with  different  eyes,  since  1  left  the  State,  from  what 
I  did  before, — when  I  was  within  the  compass  of  that  horizon — ■ 
and  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  varied  and  altered  impressions  with 
which  I  left  the  State  are  not  weakened,  but  strengthened. 
Here  all  is  quiet.  We  have  no  political  broils  or  troubles.  Feder- 
alism has  ceased  to  erect  its  standard.  I  have  hardly  heard  the 
word  since  I  came  to  this  place.  It  is  like  a  troubled  ghost.  No 
one  dares  to  touch  nor  harbour  it.  But  have  you  heard  from  our 
friend  Moseley?  He  has  not  written  to  me  once  this  winter. — ■ 
Wheat:  do  you  think  of  the  Bankrupt  Act?  Will  it  pass?  If  so — ■ 
would  it  be  worth  while  for  me  to  attempt  getting  the  appointment 
of  a  commissioner  under  it?  If  so,  how  could  I  accomplish  it? — 
But  after  entreating  you  to  pardon  my  present  prolixity,  as  well 
as  my  past  omissions — and  after  soliciting  you  to  write  me  on  any 
subject  you  may  think  proper  and  particularly  in  reference  to  our 
contemplated  Carthage  Branch  Bank — permit  me  to  subscribe  my- 
self your  true,  sincere,  unalterable   friend 

L.  H.  Clarke 

P.  S.  Elizabeth  sends  her  love  to  her  Uncle  Stow  and  says  he 
must  be  sure  to  come  to  Carthage  next  summer.  S\w  and  Mrs. 
Denning  are  both  well. 

I  have  no  objection  that  my  friends  Alsop,  Lyman,  Andrews 
and  Magill  should  sec  our  Petition  if  they  have  so  much  curiosity. 
lhd  on  the  square.  Let  Mr.  Andrews  particularly — as  1  trust  he 
will  be  glad  to  see  how  we  are  going  on.  L.  II.  C. 
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P.  S.  No.  2.  Did  Messrs..  Latimer  and  Murdock  of  Philadel- 
phia pay  the  Draft  of  $10  which  I  gave  you  upon  them?  Or  what 
did  they  say?     Please  write  me. 


Dublin 


By  KATHERINE  JOSEPHINE  POWLING 

Read  before  The  Rochester  Historical  Society,  November  14,  1904. 

Note — Dublin  was  the  name  given  to  the  territory  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Genesee  River,  south  of  Carthage.  It  included  the  south  part  of  the  Galusha 
Tract,  the  Gorhara  Tract,  the  Sherman  Sub-division  of  the  Andrews  and 
Atwatcr  Tract,  and  the  Shamrock  Tract,  all  lying  parallel  with  the  Genesee 
River,  and  east  and  west  along  the  present  St.  Paul  Street,  between  Lowell 
Street  and  Atwater  Street,  which  later  became  Central  Avenue. 

In  this  volume  is  published  the  interesting  paper  by  Mrs.  Horace  B. 
Hooker  (Susan  Huntington  Hooker)  telling  the  story  of  "The  Rise  and  Fall 
of  Carthage."  Below  appears  Mrs.  Katherine  J.  Dowling's  history  of 
Dublin.  This  paper  is  of  permanent  historical  value,  representing  a  great 
amount  of  patient  investigation  which  makes  all  iesidents  of  Rochester,  par- 
ticularly' those  of  Irish  descent,  her  debtors. 


This  age  above  all  is  one  of  disillusion — of  iconoclasm.  One 
hero  after  another  is  stripped  of  his  honors — nay,  of  his  very 
individuality  until  it  seems,  if  the  process  be  of  long  continu- 
ance, that  the  historic  gallery  may  eventually  be  mere  rows  of 
empty  beaches.  We  now  pass  one  Anniversary  after  another  of 
the  discovery  of  America,  with  scarcely  a  paragraph  to  mark 
the  event.  Ancient  landmarks  arc  silently  disappearing;  old 
oaks  and  elms  are  merely  timber,  and  were  it  not  for  the  eiTorts 
of  Mr.  William  F.  Peck  and  other  jmblic-spirited  citizens  a 
short  time  since  would  we  not  have  suffered  the  irreparable  loss 
of  our  old  historic  Indian  council  rock  in  Brighton?  So  to 
the  pioneers  of  the  Phelps  and  Gorham  purchase,  those  who 
came  forth  from  their  peaceful  New  England,  and  to  those  who 
left  beloved  hearths  tones  in  the  beautiful  Emerald  Isle,  to 
suffer  hardships  and  privations  that  we  might  inherit  this  fair 
city  of  Rochester,  I  lovingly  dedicate  these  local  reminiscences 
of  the  early  settlers.  All  their  names  are  not  inscribed  on  our 
historic  pages  and  they  need  no  praise  from  us;  as  for  many 
herein  mentioned,  their  names  have  ions:  been  written  in  letters 


i 
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of  gold  in  the  Book  of  Life.  Here  the  Red  Men  dwelt,  the 
Senecas — warrior  keepers  of  the  Western  doorway.  It  is  but 
a  century  since  the  "pale-face"  came  and  bought  the  Indians* 
birthright — bought  their  hills,  their  woodlands,  and*  their 
valleys  on  the  banks  of  Gen-is-he-yo ;  and  the  poor  Senecas 
soon  found  to  their  sorrow  that  they  were  "sold"  quite  badly 
by  these  pale-faced  Christian  traders. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  1817,  a  \'Outh  left  his  home  in  Queen's 
county,  Ireland,  and  embarked  for  America.  After  several 
weeks  on  the  "trackless  main"  the  ship  reached  Quebec.  Hear- 
ing glowing  tales  of  a  grist  and  saw-mill  near  a  big  falls  on  the 
Genesee  river,  James  Dowling  pushed  forward  to  this  point, 
reaching  his  destination  July  11,  1817.  Lie  purchased  an  acre 
of  woodland  from  Nathaniel  Gorham  of  Canandaigua,  situated 
on  the  west  side  of  St.  Paul  street,  running  to  the  middle  of 
the  river.  Here  he  made  a  clearing  in  the  forest  and  built  a 
log  cabin.  There  was,  at  that  time,  no  sign  of  human  habita- 
tion between  Carthage  and  Main  street,  except  a  deserted 
shanty  built  for  the  miller  on  what  was  of  late  years  called 
"Falls  Field."  There  was  also  an  abandoned  frame  house 
where  the  Active  Hose  house  now  stands  on  St.  Paul  street. 
James  Dowling  lived  in  winter  in  his  log  cabin,  going  in  spring 
to  work  on  the  canals  and  public  works  through  the  country. 
Twice  he  walked  from  Kochesterville  to  Pottsville,  Pa.,  the 
neighbors  accompanying  him  as  far  as  Brighton.  The  log 
house  stood  for  thirty  years.  His  two  children  were  born  there ; 
Mary  Anne  in  1833,  and  Patrick  J.  on  the  17th  of  March, 
1837.  Richard  Story,  the  boy's  god-father,  bestowed  on  him 
the  name  of  the  patron  saint  of  Ireland,  on  whose  least  he  was 
born,  and  the  young  Irish-American  was  always  proud  of  his 
patrician  name.  He  was  familiarly  called  Captain  P.  J. 
Howling.  He  was  captain  of  Co.  K.,  One  Hundred  Fortieth 
Regiment,  but  was  taken  seriously  ill  with  typhus  fever  in 
Virginia  and  obliged  to  tender  his  resignation.  He  was  super- 
visor from  the  Fifth  ward  in  18(52.  The  acre  of  land  where  he 
was  born  cost  one  hundred  dollars,  ten  down,  in  1817,  the 
remainder  was  paid  in  equal  payments  in  1821-2-3-1  to  Elisha 
Ely,  clerk.  Some  of  the  first  tax  receipts  are  unique — a  mere 
pittance,  and  tradition  hath  it  that  once  at  least  a  tax  was 
paid  with  a  big  fat  goose.  On  the  same  ship  with  James 
Howling  from  Ireland  were  Richard  Story,  Patrick  McDonald, 
and   their  families.     They  remained  some  time  in  Canada,  but 
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finally  drifted  to  the  young  settlement  at  the  "Falls/3  Patrick 
McDonald  taking  possession  of  the  cabin  in  "Falls  Field,"  and 
Richard  Story  the  frame  house  near  Main  street.  Soon  after 
each  bought  an  acre  on  North  St.  Paul  street  and  five  acres  * 
each  around  North  Clinton  street,  which  embraced  McDonald 
avenue,  Baden,  Vienna,  Catherine,  Kelly  streets,  and  Buchan 
park.  In  1817  Josiah  Bissell,  jr.,  and  Harvey  and  Elisha  Ely 
were  building  the  "old  red  mill"  on  Aqueduct  street.  Palmer 
Cleveland  built  his  mill  in  1818.  It  stood  on  the  east  bank  at 
the  Falls.  It  was  built  of  stone  and  was  sixty-two  and  one-half 
feet  long  and  fifty-two  feet  wide,  four  stories  high,  beside  an 
attic.  It  was  afterwards  owned  by  Abelard  Rejuiolds.  Mr. 
McDonald  worked  in  Cleveland's  mill. 

I  have  often  heard  the  dear  old  lady,  Mrs.  McDonald,  tell 
of  the  hardships  she  endured  in  that  miserable  cabin  from  fever 
and  ague,  a  constant  fear  of  rattlesnakes — their  dens  were  at 
the  lower  falls — from  the  severity  of  the  winters,  the  bitter 
cold,  dreadful  snow  storms  when  the  drifts  were  mountains  high, 
her  fear  of  the  wild  animals  abounding  in  the  forest  around 
her  and  her  loss  of  sleep  from  the  roar  of  the  cataract  in 
summer.  Two  of  her  sons  were  born  in  that  lonely  cabin, 
Alderman  Michael  McDonald  and  Edward.  Mrs.  McDonald 
loved  to  relate  an  incident  of  those  early  days.  Her  husband 
worked  in  the  mill  at  night  and  her  door  was  never  locked. 
One  frightfully  cold  night  she  awoke  with  a  sensation  that 
some  one  was  in  the  room  ;  a  terrific  snow  storm  was  raging, 
the  door  had  blown  open  and  the  snow  drifted  in.  Hearing 
loud  breathing  she  was  terrified,  thinking  only  of  bears  and 
wolves.  The  bright  gh>w  from  the  sweet  aromatic  cedar  logs 
filled  the  little  cabin.  As  she  looked  across  the  room  she  per- 
ceived a  man  standing  on  the  hearth,  his  hands  behind  his  back 
enjoying  the  warmth  of  the  log-  fire.  He  stood  motionless  while 
she  stared  at  him  dumb  with  fright.  At  last  she  spoke  in  a 
low  tone  apparently  to  her  husband,  telling  him  he  was  lying 
on  the  baby.  At  the  sound  of  her  voice  the  stranger  turned, 
apologized  for  his  intrusion,  saying  he  was  the  mail  carrier 
from  Canandaigua,  that  he  was  perishing  with  cold  when  he 
saw  the  glow  of  her  bright  log  fire  and  made  bold  to  enter. 
Oh!  the  sweet  simplicity  and  innocence  of  those  dear  pioneer 
mothers  !  She  accepted  his  explanation  and  told  him  he  was 
welcome  to  remain  until  morning.  In  after  years  she  would 
laugh  heartily  at  her  embarassing  situation  on  that  memorable 
v.  inter   night. 
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The  same  sweet  old  lady  has  often  told  me  of  the  many  long 
nights  she  would  lie  awake  listening  to  the  rough  voices  of  the 
teamsters  calling  out  Gee !  Haw !  to  the  yokes  of  oxen  as  they 
drew  the  heavy  logs  over  the  unbroken  forest  road  from*  Han- 
ford's  landing.  There  was  a  dense  forest  of  evergreens,  hem- 
lock, spruce  and  cedar  trees.  In  that  year  there  was  a  reward 
of  ten  dollars  for  the  hides  of  bears  and  wolves  and  men  made 
a  living  killing  rattlesnakes  for  the  three  cents  bounty  offered. 
The  woods  were  full  of  rabbits,  squirrels,  raccoons,  and  mink, 
and  deer  were  plentiful  along  the  river  banks.  Patrick  McDon- 
ald built  a  frame  house  on  St.  Paul  street.  It  was  replaced  in 
after  years  with  the  substantial  brick  residence,  which  later 
became  the  home  of  Dr.  Charles  Buckley.  Richard  Story  also 
built  a  frame  house  on  his  lot  adjoining,  which  in  turn  gave 
way  to  his  beautiful  brick  residence  now  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Abram  DeVos.  Those  old  frame  houses,  among  the  first  erected 
in  Dublin,  were  pretentious  buildings  for  those  days.  They 
stood  close  to  the  road,  were  two  stories  high  with  long  front 
stoops  at  the  second  story  from  which  the  children  of  the 
neighborhood  would  jump  on  the  passing  horse-cars  and  enjoy 
many  a  stolen  ride  to  Carthage.  The  words  "race  suicide" 
were  not  included  in  the  Dublin  lexicons.  Richard  Story's 
family  consisted  of  eight  daughters  and  one  son.  Mary  became 
the  wife  of  Joseph  Cochrane;  Catherine,  of  James  C.  Cochrane; 
Sarah,  of  Thomas  Sheridan;  Eliza,  of  Matthew  Rigney;  Julia 
Ann,  of  Patrick  Fitzsimons  ;  Jane,  Alica,  and  Margaret  were 
the  others  and  the  only  son  is  the  Rev.  Richard  Story,  of 
Prockport.  In  1  S20,  John  Campbell  came  from  Ireland  and 
bought  an  acre  lot  about  the  present  site  of  Piatt  street;  it 
was  owned  in  after  years  by  Thomas  Sheridan.  In  those  days 
when  a  stranger  arrived,  it  was  customary  to  ask  whence  he 
came.  On  this  occasion  the  a  nswer  was  from  "Dublin,"  so  John 
Campbell  was  henceforth  called  "Dublin"  and  the  locality  like- 
wise. Nicknames  and  soubriquets  were  more  common  then  than 
now.  Through,  the  mist  of  years  I  can  still  see  a  familiar 
figure  on  the  streets  who  was  called  "Waterloo." 

Men  were  now  beginning  to  leave  their  New  England  homes 
and  others  were  coming  from  teeming  Europe:  men  of  thought, 
men  of  action,  and  hardy  toilers,  and  with  brain  and  muscle 
they  worked  together  to  found  Christian  homes  and  build  a 
city  until  the  wilderness  vanished,  and  lo!  "the  desert  blossomed 
like   the   rose,"   and  to-day  our  stately   city   queens   it  on  the 
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banks  of  the  Genesee.  From  1817  to  1827,  there  were  thirty- 
five  people  in  this  locality ;  we  find  among  them  the  names  of 
Hugh  Bulger,  Moses  Cochrane,  Elisha  Green,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Hall,  S.  B.  Bartlett,  and  Daniel  Bowes.  Moses  Cochrane  was' 
the  father  of  Joseph,  John,  William,  Samuel,  Mrs.  Jameson, 
mother  of  Mrs.  Jane  McShea  of  Greece,  and  Mrs.  Bemish, 
mother  of  Richard  Bemish,  also  of  Greece.  Moses  Cochrane 
owned  the  acre  next  to  Patrick  McDonald.  It  is  said  his  fire 
never  went  out,  and  to  him  the  neighbors  came  every  morning 
for  their  ''live  coal."  This  was  before  the  invention  of  the 
lucifer  match  in  1S29.  Joseph  Cochrane,  his  son,  bought  the 
acre  lot  adjoining  and  built  thereon  his  beautiful  brick  resi- 
dence, quite  palatial  in  those  days.  Mr.  Cochrane  was  county 
clerk  and  a  successful  grocer  for  many  years. 

In  183-1  we  find  the  familiar  names  of  Patrick  Buckley, 
innkeeper ;  James  Costello,  Michael  and  William  Fitzgerald, 
Peter  Graham,  Thomas  Gomme,  John  Hall,  Peter  Hart,  James 
Lowry,  Richard  McCauley,  William  Marrow,  Patrick  O'Don- 
oghue,  Patrick  O'Malley,  innkeeper;  Richard  and  Thomas 
O'Malley,  Alexander  Roach,  Robert  Shields,  and  Timothy 
Whalen,  father  of  Richard  Whalen  and  grandfather  of  our 
distinguished  young  secretary  of  state,  John  Sibley  Whalen. 
There  were  seventy-three  residents  in  183-i.  Michael  Fitz- 
gerald and  his  son  William  bought  an  acre  lot  nearly  opposite 
Gorharn  street.  They  built  a  substantial  frame  residence  and 
a  large  cooper  shop  in  the  rear.  Of  the  daughters,  Mary  be- 
came the  wife  of  Austin  Fitzgerald,  Fliza  of  Jacob  J.  Hart, 
and  Alice  of  Lawrence  G.  McGreal.  In  1838  we  find  the  names 
of  Thotnas  Anderson,  Moses  Barnard,  James  and  Patrick 
Buckley,  Nathaniel  Fenn,  tavern-keeper;  Wilson  Fish,  watch- 
maker; Ezekiel  Fox.  f ruitman :  Royal  Fox,  boat  captain; 
Martin  Galusha,  Chester  Gilford,  Horace  Hooker,  merchant- 
miller,  Dublin  street;  Orrin  Hubbard,  Michael  Madden,  inn- 
keeper; Patrick  MeMenomv,  Thomas  Moran,  John  Martin, 
James  Morrison,  "William  Riley,  Dwyer  Morton,  James  Riley, 
Michael  Slammon,  and  William  Wallace. 

In  1838  there  were  79  in  the  "Dublin  district."  Of  these 
there  were  four  on  Emmet  street,  three  on  Galusha,  one  on 
Ward  and  one  on  Hand  street.  Martin  Galusha  came  to  Roch- 
ester about  1836;  his  first  residence  is  given  at  the  corner  of 
Andrews  and  St.  Paul  streets.  He  purchased  from  John  W. 
Strong,  who  came  to  Carthage  in  1818,  the  tract  of  lain!  which 
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now  embraces  Gorham,  Galusha,  Martin,  Almira,  Cole  and 
Lowell  streets.  The  latter  he  named  for  the  great  manufactur- 
ing town  in  Massachusetts,  for  the  mills  on  the  river  flats  and 
banks  were  multiplying  so  rapidly,  Mr.  Galusha  foresaw  that 
some  day  Rochester  would  be  a  citv  of  mills — a  second  Lowell. 
Scrantom  street  was  named  after  Edwin  Scrantom  and  Clifford 
for  his  son.  It  was  my  privilege  when  writing  this  paper  to 
spend  a  pleasant  hour  in  the  old  homestead  built  by  John 
Strong,  still  standing  on  Gorham  street,  and  the  gracious  lady 
living  there  under  the  ancient  roof-tree,  with  her  children, 
descendants  of  Martin  Galusha,  showed  me  with  pride  her 
beautiful,  quaint  old  home.  Mrs.  Galusha  is  the  daughter  of 
Delason  Corbin,  who  way  back  in  1816  came  from  his  home 
in  Great  Barrington,  making  the  long  journey  in  a  one-horse 
wagon,  settling  first  in  Hamlin,  also  called  Murray  Corners 
and  later  changed  to  Clarkson.  In  18-17  he  removed  to  Roch- 
ester, living  first  at  25  Gorham  street  and  in  1849  permanently 

located  on  St.  Paul  street  near  Lowell. 

i 

Sons  and  daughters  of  Martin  Galusha  have  gone  forth  from 

that  old  home  on  Gorham  street  and  their  descendants  to  this 

1 
day  fill  prominent  places  in  our  fair  city.     How  tempting  the 

golden   apples   in  the  Galusha   orchard   always   proved  to   the 

average  Dublin  boy  on  his  way  to  old  No.  9,  can  still  be  recalled 

with  sorrow.     These  same  apples  proved  indeed  golden  to  the 

owner  during  the  Civil  war,  who  tells  me  they  brought  $5  a 

barrel. 

In  1810  we  find  the  names  of  Patrick  Anderson,  Charles 
Buckley,  Dennis  Carrol,  father  of  former  Mayor  William 
Carroll;  Daniel  and  James  ClaiTey,  Heman  Cole,  Patrick  Con- 
nelly. J.  Fox,  John  Doyle,  Owen  Donoghue,  James  Ryan, 
Francis  Farrell,  Ohauncey  Fish,  11.  W.  Goodrich,  James 
Gordon  (driver  on  the  Carthage  railroad),  Thomas  Graham, 
James  Hogan,  Christopher  Mitchell,  Owen  Sherry,  Lawson 
Twitchell,  Daniel  Campin,  Owen  Fee,  Martin  Burns,  Patrick 
O'Rourke.  In  1S10  there  were  seventy-five  people  in  this  dis- 
trict. Patrick  Anderson  lived  on  Gorham  street;  the  old  two- 
story  frame  house  with  its  upper  gallery  is  still  standing. 
Mr.  Anderson  was  a  miller;  his  daughter  Eliza  is  the  wife  of 
Jacob  A.  Iloekstra;  Fanny  was  the  first  Mrs.  Thomas  Neville, 
and  his  son,  John  K.,  we  still  remember  with  civic  pride.  J. 
Cox.  another  pioneer,  lived  at  10  Gorham  street  and  the  old 
homestead  was  lon<*  a  landmark.     He  had  one  son,  Barzilla  R., 
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and  of  his  daughters  the  youngest  is  the  wife  of  our  genial 
townsman,  Justin  B/ Davis  of  46  Avenue  A.  Charles  Buckley 
was  a  miller,  the  father  of  Doctors  James  and  Charles  Buckley. 
Patrick  Connolly,  a  highly  esteemed  citizen,  a  successful 
merchant,  and  supervisor  of  the  Fifth  ward  1863-68,  was  the 
father  of  James  C.  Connolly  of  the  Rochester  post-office;  of 
Mrs.  John  C.  Fee,  of  Sister  Gabriel,  the  head  of  St.  Vincent's 
Orphan  asylum  in  Buffalo;  and  of  Mrs.  Frank  Ashe  and  Mrs. 
Fanny  Cunningham  of  this  city.  Heman  Cole,  land  agent, 
lived  with  his  mother  and  sister  on  Cole  street,  which  is  called 
for  him  and  Almira  for  his  sister,  Dennis  Cox,  father  of 
Joseph,  Patrick,  Julia,  Mary  Cox,  and  Mrs.  Eliza  Williams, 
settled  first  on  Gorham  street.  Daniel  Cainpin  reared  a  credit- 
able family;  his  daughter  Sarah  J.  is  the  wife  of  James  Fee, 
Mary  of  Thomas  O'Rourke,  Margaret  of  Jeremiah  Scanlin; 
another  became  the  wife  of  Thomas  Purcell  and  Phoebe  the 
wife  of  Joseph  Lipe.  James  Campin  married  Jemima,  daughter 
of  the  contractor  John  Quinn.  He  it  was,  by  the  way,  who 
raised  our  first  Liberty  pole  on  East  Main  street.  Owen  Fee 
another  of  Rochester's  first  settlers,  died  in  his  early  manhood. 
No  Roman  Cornelia  was  ever  prouder  of  her  sons  than  was 
Mrs.  Margaret  Fee,  of  James,  John,  Owen,  and  Joseph.  Owen 
married  Mrs.  Elizabeth  O'Neil  and  the  only  daughter,  Mary 
Jane,  was  the  wife  of  Daniel  Scanlin.  Owen,  Joseph,  and 
James  have  represented  the  Fifth  ward  for  several  terms  on 
the  board  of  aldermen  and  held  many  positions  of  trust. 
Patrick  O'Rorke  was  the  father  of  Colonel  Patrick  H.  O'Rorke 
and  of  Thomas,  Miles,  and  Bernard.  Of  the  daughters  Miss 
Bertie  O'Rorke  is  one  of  our  most  successful  teachers;  Mary 
married  Patrick  McKearney,  and  Annie  was  the  wife  of  the 
late  Thomas  Griffin  of  Detroit.  Then  come  the  names  of  John 
Green,  whose  son  Edward  was  in  Captain  Putnam's  Company, 
in  the  old  Thirteenth.  Len  Hall  married  a  daughter;  Harriet 
was  the  wife  of  W.  H.  Crennell  and  Adeline  of  Henry  Stock- 
bridge.  George  Newell  was  another  early  settler  residing  on 
Gorham  street  where  he  erected  a  large  manufactory  for  frames 
and  mouldings.  Mr.  McCollum  whose  home  still  stands  on  the 
corner  of  Ward  and  St.  Paul  street,  was  an  early  resident,  and 
his  son  acquired  great  fame  as  an  engineer  during  the  Civil 
war.  Then  come  the  names  of  James  Ryan,  McDermot,  Caley, 
Considine,  Moshier,  Pennon,  John  Gannon,  Lynch,  Geraghty, 
Corkhill,  Crennell,  Callister,  Clancy,  and  the  lute  John  Dean, 
one  of  the  first  Dublin  bovs  who  was  one  of  the  best  beloved  of 
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the  police  force  for  many  years.  Dublin  can  boast  of  a  mayor, 
county  clerk,  aldermen,  coroner,  school  commissioners  and 
supervisors ;  of  singers,  musicians,  notably  the  Meyerings, 
Maddens,  and  Sarah  Ann  Duffin ;  of  heroes,  sages,  and*saints 
I  boldly  sav,  for  above  all  tower  the  men  whose  saintly  calling 
is  to  save  the  souls  of  sinners.  The  two  sons  of  Michael  Madden 
were  destined  for  the  church.     The  young  Francis  died  while  f 

completing  his  ecclesiastical  studies  and  the  Rev.  Michael  T. 
Madden  is  the  pastor  at  Trumansburg,  and  did  not  the  hier- 
archy elevate  to  a  see  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  an  humble 
priest  of  St.  Bridget's — the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Hendrick, 
Bishop  of  Cebu,  "the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all." 

In  January,  1883,  a  horse  railroad  was  constructed  to  con- 
nect the  Erie  canal  and  the  Genesee  river  at  Hanford's  Landing. 
It  started  on  South  Water  street  near  the  mill  at  the  aqueduct, 
and  ran  along  the  river  bank  to  Andrews,  where  it  diverged 
along  the  west  side  of  St.  Paul  street  to  a  point  below  Lowell,  j  * 

whore  it  again  diverged  towards  the  bank  and  ran  along  the 
river  to  Carthage,  connecting  with  the  inclined  railway.  The 
passenger  cars  were  long,  closed  in  with  canvas ;  the  freight 
cars  were  open,  piled  high  with  staves,  lumber,  potash,  pearl- 
ash,  and  bags  of  grain.  The  horses  were  driven  tandem. 
John  Greig,  of  Canandaigua,  was  president  of  the  company; 
F.  M.  Haight  was  secretary;  Mr.  Schemerhorn  was  treasurer, 
and  Horace  Hooker  &  Co.  were  the  lessees  of  the  road. 

There  were  many  famous  hostelries  located  within  the  small 
area  of  Dublin,  which,  properly  speaking,  originally  extended 
only  from  the  railroad  bridge  on  St.  Paul  street  to  a  point 
below  Lowell,  including  the  intersecting  streets  of  Marietta, 
Ward,  Hand,  and  Gorham.  A  popular  hostelry  was  kept 
by  Chris.  Mitchell;  the  O'Malley  house  by  Patrick  and  Thomas 
O'Malley  and  in  1844  kept  by  John  Clancy  ;  another  by  Michael 
Madden;  one  by  Nathaniel  Fenn  and  one  by  Patrick  Buckley. 
Mitchell's  first  hostelry  was  a  frame  dwelling  opposite  Hand 
street;  later  he  built  another  about  Vincent  street  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  other  taverns  were  more  pretentious, 
three  stories  high  and  built  of  stone.  O'Malley's  was  on  the 
west  side  of  St.  Paul  street  between  Hand  and  Gorham  streets. 
In  front  of  this  stood  the  "town-pump"  at  which  the  cars 
stopped  to  water  the  horses.  The  next  well  stood  where  St. 
Paul  now  crosses  Andrews  street.  Men  being  very  scarce,  the 
dear  old   iadv,  Mrs.   McDonald,   told   me  how  she   turned   the 
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windlass  and  lowered  the  stone  to  the  man  at  the  bottom  of 
the  well.  There  was  one  inn  in  these  early  days  which  was  the 
Mecca  of  the  few  ''exiles  from  Erin"  in  the  village.  It  stood 
where  The  Post  Express  building  now  stands  on  South  Water 
street  and  was  kept  by  James  Tone  and  his  stately,  charming 
wife.  Another  tavern  with  Adonijah  Green  as  innkeeper  at 
Carthage  from  184-1  to  1879,  called  the  Pavilion  House,  seems 
inseparable  from  my  story  of  Dublin.  It  was  at  the  Steam- 
boat Landing  and  was  called  by  some  the  Steamboat  Hotel. 
It  was  the  gate  of  entrance,  as  it  were,  to  the  new  life — where 
farewells  were  breathed  to  the  old  home  across  the  sea  and 
brave  faces  and  strong  hearts  turned  towards  our  fair  city. 
Mr.  Green  was  an  old  innkeeper,  having  an  inn  on  Main  street 
from  1834  to  '38  and  later.  Pie  was  city  assessor  in  1853  and 
was  father  of  famous  sons:  Seth  Green,  who  became  famous 
in  18G9  through  the  first  practical  fish-hatching,  was  born  the 
17th  of  March,  1817,  and  died  the  20th  of  August,  1888.  In 
1871,  together  with  his  brother  Monroe,  he  perfected  an  ar- 
rangement whereby  he  conveyed  the  first  shad  ever  taken  to 
California  ;  he  became  famous,  receiving  recognition  and  awards 
from  France  and  Germany.  Monroe,  his  co-laborer,  was  an 
efficient  member  of  the  poHce  force  for  many  years.  Seth  col- 
laborated with  Robert  B.  Koosevelt  in  writing  the  book,  "Fish 
Hatching  and  Fish  Catching.'* 

There  were  many  large  cooper-shops  employing  great  num- 
bers of  men.  An  immense  one  owned  by  Randolph  &  O'Malley 
stood  on  the  "Commons"  near  the  famous  "Dublin  castle." 
It  was  destroyed  by  lire.  There  were  those  of  Michael  and 
William  Fitzgerald.  James  Buckle}  had  an  extensive  cooperage 
on  the  corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Hand  streets  ;  his  daughter  was 
the  wife  of  the  Hon.  William  Carroll,  and  Catherine  of  Peter 
Burns.  Mr.  Buckley  was  coroner  and  health  inspector  for 
many  years.  Coopers  never  worked  on  Monday;  it  was  called 
by  them  "Blue  Monday,"  and  the  day  was  spent  in  visiting  and 
merry-making.  Patrick  Buckley  owned  an  immense  cooper- 
shop  on  the  east  side  of  St.  Paul  near  Hand.  This  cooper-shop 
was  a  stone  structure  three  stories  high,  the  lower  part  used 
for  a  cooperate,  the  upper  as  a  tenement.  When  one  stops  to 
think  of  it,  what  a  factor  these  same  coopers  in  those  early 
days  were  in  making  Rochester  the  "Flour  City,"  producing 
the  millions  of  barrels  of  high  grade  which  contributed  to  this 
result. 
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In  the  upper  part  of  the  cooper-shop  owned  by  Patrick 
Buckley,  in -1830,  dwelt  Tommy,  a  young  Indian,  and  his  pretty 
squaw,  Sally.  They  had  grown  up  here  from  childhood,  were 
married,  made  rattle-boxes,  whistles,  bead-work,  and  moccasins 
and  sold  them  in  the  village.  They  were  great  favorites  with 
the  children,  who  would  follow  them  from  house  to  house  and 
at  nightfall  to  their  home,  where  their  mothers  would  invariably 
be  obliged  to  seek  them.  They  were  familiar  figures  on  the 
street,  the  papoose  strapped  to  Sally's  back,  and  they  always 
found  ready  purchasers  for  their  wares ;  but  alas !  Tommy 
began  to  imbibe  too  freely  of  "firewater;"  his  quarrels  with 
Sally  became  so  frequent  that  the  tenants  complained.  The 
landlord  ordered  them  out  and  they  pitched  their  wigwam  In 
the  woods  on  St.  Paul  street,  called  in  later  years,  Huntington's 
Grove.  They  continued  their  daily  trips  to  the  village,  but  one 
day  Sally  was  missed  and  to  those  who  had  grown  to  love  the 
pretty  squaw  Tommy  gave  unsatisfactory  answers.  Some 
kind-hearted  individual,  fearing  she  was  ill,  went  to  the  wigwam 
in  the  woods  and  found  Sally  dead;  she  had  been  murdered  by 
Tommy  ;  the  papoose  had  died  some  time  previous.  Rumors 
to  this  effect  soon  reached  the  tribe.  Tommy  was  tried  and 
suffered  death  for  his  crime.  At  this  period  there  were  many 
Indian  encampments  around  Norton's  creek,  on  the  Wilson 
farm,  and  along  that  sunny  slope  where  stand  the  picturesque 
homes  of  John  C.  Fee,  H.  N.  Peck,  the  Huntington  mansion 
and  others.  The  hills,  woods,  and  valleys  were  dotted  with 
wigwams.  A  short  time  ago  a  charming  lady,  the  daughter  of 
one  of  the  pioneers,  told  me  she  remembered  Tommy  and  Sally 
well  and  that  when  accompanying  her  little  brothers  for  the 
cows  to  Strong's  pasture,  she  was  always  timid  passing  the 
Indian  wigwams  at  thi*  point. 

Dublin  without  its  castle  would  be  like  London  without  her 
tower.  An  immense  building,  it  stood  on  the  commons,  where 
now  are  located  the  manufactories  of  Vogt,  Yawman  &  Erbe, 
and  Steelier.  It  was  known  as  Dublin  castle.  Unlike  its  beauti- 
ful namesake  on  the  Liffey,  it  had  neither  clock  nor  tower  but 
Surpassed  it  in  being  a  veritable  bee-hive  of  humanity.  It  was 
built  of  stone  plastered  on  the  outside,  was  three  stories  high 
and  at  each  end  were  outside  stairs  reaching  to  the  upper  story. 
It  was  owned  by  Palmer  Cleveland,  the  attorney  who  owned  the 
mill.  Peter  Reader  who  drew  the  stone  on  his  stone-boat  with 
a  yoke  of  oxen  to  build  the  "Castle,"  died  on  Marshall  street 
in  1902  aired  89  years.     It  was  burned  in  18-10.     The  Genesee 
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Valley  Canal  was  just  completed  and  the  laborers  with  their 
families  had  taken  possession  of  the  building  for  the  winter; 
it  is  said  that  there  were  seventy-five  families  consisting  of  seven 
hundred  souls,  and  }Tet  there  was  but  one  life  lost — that  of  a 
little  girl  named  Holleran.  While  the  fire  was  raging  a  terrimc 
fight  in  which  the  majority  of  the  participants  were  Indians, 
was  in  progress  near  the  corner  of  Hand  street.  Seeing  the 
conflagration  they  flocked  in  from  their  camp-grounds ;  hearing 
the  next  day  that  the  authorities  were  after  them  they  pulled 
up  their  stakes  and  disappeared  completely.  The  day  following 
that  fire  Mas  one  long  to  be  remembered.  The  streets  were 
literally  lined  with  cots  on  which  lay  the  maimed  and  bruised 
who  had  jumped  from  the  upper  stories.  Household  effects, 
huge  feather  beds,  curious  hair  trunks,  old  wooden  chests,  pans, 
kettles,  cooking  utensils  of  all  descriptions  littered  the  street  in 
every  direction.  All  that  day  and  for  days  following,  the 
charitable  ladies  of  the  city  ministered  to  the  suffering.  Mrs. 
Samuel  G.  Andrews  in  particular  was  untiring  in  her  efforts; 
small  marvel  that  she  was  looked  upon  as  an  angel  of  mercy 
through  the  years  that  followed.  Samuel  G.  Andrews,  too,  was 
at  that  time  the  well-beloved  of  the  people;  his  name  was  a 
name  to  ''conjure  by"  and  the  only  candidate  for  whom  tickets 
were  split  on  election  day. 

"How  well  I  remember,"  said  my  old  neighbor,  "the  13th 
of  November,  1S29,  when  Sam  Patch  took  his  fatal  leap.  I 
saw  him  throw  up  his  hands  and  disappear  in  the  seething 
water  below.  I  watched  for  him  to  come  up  as  on  the  first 
occasion,  but  lie  had  disappeared.  I  could  not  sleep  for  many 
a  night  after."  Poor  Sam  Patch!  He  found  to  his  sorrow 
that  there  are  some  things  that  baffle  mortals,  deeds  beyond 
man's  power  of  doing.  And  the  leaper  of  the  cataract  sleeps 
in  an  obscure  and  nameless  grave  in  the  old  cemetery  at  Char- 
lotte. 

Old  No.  9  school  stood  on  St.  Joseph  street,  called  Parker 
street,  from  1841  to  1S59.  It  was  built  of  brick,  a  story 
and  a  half  high;  it  cost  $1,500  and  opened  with  316  pupils. 
Reuben  Johnson,  father  of  Rossiter  Johnson  and  Mrs.  E.  M. 
O'Connor,  was  the  first  master,  having  charge  of  the  big 
boys;  the  little  boys  and  girls  were  under  the  care  of  Miss 
•Hannah  Gould.  The  day  of  the  "'big  wind"  was  one  long 
to  be  remembered.  The  building  was  unroofed  on  the  girl's 
side  and  the  walls  blown  down.     Many  were  seriously  injured. 
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Among  the  number  were  Eliza  Wallace,  Catherine  Buckley, 
Mary  Ann  Deeding,  Clara  Bishop,  Miss  Pryor  and  many 
others.  The  school  was  removed  temporarily  to  the  second 
story  of  the  building  once  called  the  O'Malley  tavern*  on  St. 
Paul  street.  Here  one  sultry  day  a  few  weeks  later  it  grew 
dark  and  the  wind  rose;  a  little  girl  named  Hanora  Buckley 
jumped  from  the  second  story  window  with  fright  and  died 
from  the  effects  of  the  fall.  How  fortunate  were  those  pupils 
of  old  number  9  in  having  such  teachers  as  Reuben  Johnson. 
Michael  Douglas,  Hannah  Gould  and  Thomas  Dransfield.  The 
boys  could  outstrip  any  college  graduate  in  practical  knowl- 
edge. How  often  in  the  noble  profession  of  teaching  have  the 
ranks  of  our  public  schools  been  recruited  from  among  these 
fair  daughters  of  No.  9.  "How  well  do  I  .remember,"  said  an 
old  pupil,  "crossing  through  the  woods  from  St.  Paul  street  to 
tap  the  maple  trees  on  the  way,  often  getting  tubs  full  of  sap 
which  we  would  boil  down  to  syrup."  School  children  made 
their  own  ink  of  a  wild  berry  called  "scoke"  the  same  as  poke- 
weed.  The  blossoms  were  white  and  deep  purple,  the  berries 
juicy,  making  a  beautiful  shade  of  red  ink;  they  use  them  in 
Europe  to  color  wine.  The  new  school  on  St.  Joseph  street  was 
occupied  in  1861.  A  humorous  tale  is  told  of  a  young  lad  who 
came  from  Ireland,  did  chores  for  his  board  and  attended 
school.  33eing  detained  one  evening  beyond  the  usual  hour, 
Mrs.  Cochrane  asked  him  what  had  detained  him.  "Well, 
ma'am,"  he  replied,  "I  stayed  because  Master  Johnson  was 
putting  an  ed^e  on  me  feather."  They  used  quill  pens  in  those 
days.  About  1830  Maria  Tone,  a  daughter  of  William  Tone 
of  "Wheatland,  kept  a  yram.g  ladies'  fashionable  seminary  about 
where  Miss  Allen's  seminary  was  located  in  1838.  In  1834 
there  was  a  schoolmaster  named  Z.  Freeman;  in  1838  Elizabeth 
Hunter,  and  in  1840  Thomas  Dwyer.  The  first  school  was  on 
Hand  street.  Before  this  pioneer  mothers  taught  their  children 
at   home. 

Some  years  ago  an  old  settler  writing  home  from  the  West, 
asked  for  news  of  "Dublin  with  its  pretty  girls  and  fighting 
boys."  The  first  assertion  was  true.  Dublin  was  noted  for 
its  pretty  girls,  who  might  easil}'  vie  in  grace,  beauty  and  ac- 
complishments with  those  beautiful  women  who  can  be  seen  any 
day  on  Sackville  street  in  Dublin  over  the  sea  ;  said  by  travelers 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  women  in  the  world.  I  would  not  be 
loval  to  Dublin  did  I  not  say  a  word  in  defense  of  its  "righting 
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boys."  In  the  early  days  they  were  noted  athletes.  They  had 
the  first  boat  club  in  "Rochester,  called  the  Tommy  Burns  Ex- 
celsior Club.  It  was  named  after  an  old  Dublin  boy  on  Staten 
Island,  a  brother  of  that  brave  engineer,  Mike  Burns,  who  met 
death  at  the  throttle  of  his  engine.  The  boat  had  for  captain 
P.  J.  Dowling;  for  crew  James  P.  McKenna,  Frank  and  Charles 
Wilkin,  Tommy  McKenna  and  others.  It  existed  until  the  flood 
of  1865  when  boat  and  boat  house  were  swept  into  the  Ontario. 
The  Dublin  boys  were  the  proud  possessors  of  the  "flats" 
wrested  from  the  Frankfort  boys  after  many  a  hard-fought 
battle.  They  owned  "Goose  Island"  and  every  beetling  cliff 
on  the  Genesee,  the  "commons"  and  the  green  fields  of  Dublin 
where  they  played  "shinny,"  pitched  quoits,  wrestled,  played 
hand  and  football,  practiced  all  manly  sports  until  they  grew 
brave  and  strong;  boasted  of  their  muscle  and  were  proud  of 
their  physique.  So  when  the  Cornhill  boys  would  swoop  down 
to  break  up  a  game,  they  would  say  to  them  as  did  Tom  Brown 
at  Rugby:  "As  to  the  fighting  keep  out  of  it  if  you  can  by  all 
means  ;  if  you  do  fight,  fight  it  out  and  don't  give  in  while  you 
can  stand  and  see."  When  the  battle  was  fought  and  Dublin 
of  course  victorious,  there  would  be  a  general  handshaking. 
They  were  staunch  friends  through  many  a  bloody  and  political 
battlefield,  tho.^e  selfsame  boys  of  Carthage,  Dublin,  Frankfort, 
and  Cornhill.  Of  the  former  the  names  of  Ed.  O'DonnelL  Seth 
and  Monroe  Green,  Hosea  Rogers,  Porter  Farley;  of  Conkey, 
Policy,  Simpson,  Peck,  Hooker,  Gay,  Huntington,  and  Brewer, 
were  household  words  in  my  time,  testifying  to  the  boyhood 
love  and  loyalty  that  time  had  proved  indestructible. 

It  is  said  that  a  woman  carried  the  first  mail  to  this  locality 
from  Canandaigua.  It  is  also  said  that  a  woman  drove  the 
first  mule  on  the  Erie  canal  ;  old  settlers  have  described  her  as 
wearing  a  man's  straw  hat  and  overcoat.  She  was  not  a  native 
of  Dublin,  but  is  said  to  have  married  later  and  settled  there. 

The  favorite  physicians  were  Hugh  Bradley,  Thomas  Havill, 
Philander  G.  Toby,  John  J.  Treat,  and  Dr.  Kuichling;  the 
favorite  clergyman,  the  beloved  curate  of  St.  Patrick's,  Father 
William  O'Reilly,  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bernard  who  became  bishop 
of  Hartford  and  was  lost  at  sea. 

From  the  day  Sam  Patch  took  his  fatal  lea])  over  the  falls 
the  adjoining  field  took  on  great  prominence.  What  memories 
arise  at  the  bare  name,  tiie  "Falls  Field  I"     Like  Banquo's  ghost, 
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"they  will  not  down."  In  the  early  days  there  was  the  Indian 
trail,  and  a  promenade  on  the  east  bank  abreast  of  the  falls. 
This  was  frequented  by  visitors  and  commanded  a  good  view 
of  the  cataract  and  the  scenery  on  the  river  banks.  In  1815 
the  Rochester  Circus  on  Exchange  street  was  an  attraction, 
and  in  1826  the  Museum,  owned  by  J.  R.  Bishop.  It  was  in 
1838  that  beautiful  Mt.  Hope  was  purchased  for  a  cemetery; 
it  became  the  pride  of  the  citizens  of  Rochester.  Who  does  not 
remember  the  famous  Palmer  Garden  with  its  shady  arbors, 
gravel  walks,  refreshments,  and  fireworks?  It  was  owned  by 
Peter  Palmer.  There  were  tea  parties,  and  the  musical  soirees 
in  the  hall  under  the  direction  of  Professors  Bauer,  Degenhard, 
and  William  Moran  were  popular.  Then  there  were  the  Botanic 
gardens,  established  by  Messrs.  Ellwanger  and  Barry.  But 
the  Falls  Field  soon  became  the  most  attractive  feature  of 
Rochester.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  high  board  fence  under 
which  the  small  boy  burrowed  to  catch  his  first  glimpse  of  the 
circus  rider.  About  1840  it  occurred  to  some  enterprising 
citizen  that  a  fee  for  admission  should  be  charged  to  view  the 
falls.  A  frame  building  was  erected  called  "The  Falls  Field 
Saloon."  To  184-9  it  was  kept  by  John  Castile,  who  is  still 
remembered  by  our  older  citizens.  He  made  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance with  his  high  silk  hat  and  broadcloth  suit,  and  usually 
carried  a  cane.  All  were  gentlemen  of  the  "black  stock"  in 
those  days.  The  entrance  should  have  been  more  properly 
called  the  "salon,"  for  the  only  liquid  refreshments  sold  were 
lemonade  and  root-beer ;  and  there  were  popcorn,  bull's  eyes, 
licorice,  peppermint,  and  wintergreen  sticks  of  candy.  This 
was  before  our  German  citizens  from  the  Fatherland,  invaded 
"Dublin ;"  before  the  great  breweries  of  Rau,  Marburger, 
Baetzcl;  before  those  of  Henry  Bartholcmay,  Philip  Will, 
Jacob  Englert,  and  the  Genesee  brewery  reared  their  stately 
heads  on  the  river  bank.  John  Castile  in  his  "saloon"  had  an 
aviary,  a  remarkable  parrot,  and  the  perennial  bear.  From 
1849  ~to  '57  it  was  kept  by  Nicholas  P.  Demarest.  In  1859  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Frederick  Fach  ;  in  I860  it  was  con- 
ducted by  Mrs.  Fred.  Fach.  In  1871  it  was  called  the  Atlantic 
Garden  and  Orchestrian  Hall  where  nightly  were  discoursed 
music  from  the  grand  operas.  On  July  4<,  1861,  DeLave 
crossed  the  falls  twice  on  a  tight  rope  at  1  :30  and  8  P.  M. 
The  price  of  admission  was  25  cents  and  seats  were  provided 
for  the  public  in  tin  "Field"  and  on  the  roof  of  the  saw-mill 
opposite;  a  canvas  screen  obstructed  the  view  from  the  railroad 
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bridge.  DeLave  walked  on  another  occasion,  carrying  a  little 
English  sailor  named  Smith  on  his  back.  The  Common  Council 
refused  him  permission  to  cross  the  third  time  as  there  was 
at  least  one  fatal  accident  on  the  first  occasion.  Many  grue- 
some tales  are  connected  with  the  Falls  Field,  notably  the  Ira 
Stout  and  Little  tragedy,  and  the  flotsam  down  the  river  would 
fill  a  book.  I  was  told  in  confidence  that  the  unsightly  Cogswell 
statue  in  front  of  the  Court  House  met  an  untimely  fate  like 
Sam  Patch ;  it  disappeared,  but  it  didn't  go  into  the  river. 
How  many  celebrated  visitors  have  gazed  at  our  Falls  !  About 
1795  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld  Liancourt  rode  on  horse- 
back from  Bath;  in  1T9T  came  Louis  Philippe  of  Orleans  and 
his  brothers,  the  Duke  de  Montpensier  and  Count  Beaujolais, 
with  Thomas  Morris  from  Canandaigua;  in  1795  Aaron  Burr 
left  Theodosia  at  Avon  and  turned  aside  from  his  journey  to 
view  the  Falls.  In  1851  Daniel  Webster  in  his  immortal  speech 
told  the  men  of  Rochester  "that  no  people  ever  lost  their  liberty 
who  had  a  waterfall  150  feet  high."  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  paid 
his  5  cents  to  see  the  Falls.  Chateaubriand  undoubtedly  gazed 
on  them  in  1790  and  Charles  Dickens  visited  them  in  1863. 
Besides  innumerable  other  brides  and  grooms,  W.  Dean  Howells 
came  to  Rochester  in  1870  on  his  wedding  journey;  he  says  of 
the  "Falls  Field"  entrance:  "A  narrow  corridor  led  into  a 
wide  festival  space  occupied  by  many  tables,  the  walls  like  those 
in  the  Fatherland.  A  little  maid  was  the  guide  to  the  pavilion 
that  stood  on  the  cdgQ  of  a  precipitous  stone  and  commanded 
a  perfect  view  of  the  Falls." 

In  1851  the  first  church  was  erected  in  the  Dublin  district. 
The  land  was  purchased  from  N.  II.  Galusha  on  Summit  park, 
now  Hand  street.  The  first  pastor,  Rev.  Augustine  Saunier, 
came  from  France  full  of  zeal  and  piety.  He  soon  formed  a 
society  of  young  men  called  "The  Young  Men's  Mutual  Aid 
Society  of  St.  Bridget's  Church,"  comprising  the  well-known 
names  of  James  Fee,  James  Campin,  P.  J.  Dowling,  P.  H. 
O'Rorke,  Charles  Buckley,  M.  R.  Quinn,  and  many  others. 
They  were  uniformed  and  took  part  in  the  processions  in  1861, 
and  other  civic  demonstrations.  The  fiftieth  anniversary  was 
solemly  celebrated,  the  church  having  been  renovated  and 
beautified  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Daniel  W.  Kavanagh.  What 
joy  the  first  church  must  have  brought  to  the  hearts  of  those 
who  as  children  had  "many  a  time  and  oft"  with  shoes  and 
stockings  in  hand  waded  across  the  river  on  Sunday  mornings 
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to  attend  Divine  service  in  old  St.  Patrick's !  The  next  church 
erected  was  the  Episcopal  church  of  St.  James  the  Greater; 
Rev.  James  H.  Dennis,  the  first  pastor,  had  the  care  of  the 
souls  of  this  parish  for  many  years.  To  him  Rochester  owes 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  poor  and 
destitute.  With  Father  Thomas  A.  Hendrick  he  worked  un- 
ceasingly for  the  helpless  and  erring,  saving  many  children 
from  lives  of  degradation  and  vice.  These  true  exemplars, 
I  boldly  sav,  were  amon£  our  sages  and  saints. 

In  August,  1861,  came  our  first  wounded  hero,  Charles 
Buckley,  and  Rochester  accorded  him  a  worthy  reception.  He 
later  gave  up  his  young  life  for  the  dear  Hag.  His  brothers, 
John,  later  major,  of  Utica,  and  Tom,  both  shed  their  blood 
in  the  Civil  war  that  liberty  might  live.  The  names  of  Hugh 
Hogan,  Thomas  Powell.  John  Marks,  and  many  other  dear 
sons  of  Dublin  are  recorded  on  history's  page.  Michael  Claffey 
was  one  of  the  earliest  volunteers  and  most  meritorious  soldiers 
of  the  Civil  war.  He  was  a  member  of  Company  A,  Sixty- 
ninth  Regiment  of  New  York  Volunteers.  His  lieutenant,  Dan 
Draddy,  and  General  Kavanaugh  attended  the  funeral  of  this 
"model  soldier"  in  this  city.  James  H.  Bishop  was  lieutentnt 
in  the  One  Hundred  Fortieth  and  Thomas  Bishop  a  captain  in 
the  old  Thirteenth.  Patrick  Henry  OTtorke  whose  name  is 
linked  in  living  letters  with  that  of  Gettysburg,  completed  his 
studies  in  the  Rochester  High  School.  His  proficiency  as  a 
scholar  and  his  personal  merit  won  him  friends  and  he  was 
appointed  to  a  cadet  ship  at  A  Vest  Point  through  the  influence 
of  Samuel  G.  Andrews  and  the  Hon.  John  Williams  who  was 
then  a  member  of  Congress.  lie  was  at  once  assigned  to 
military  duty  on  the  staff  of  General  Daniel  Tyler  and  was 
distinguished  for  his  bravery  at  Bull  Run,  Fredericksburg,  and 
Chancellorsvillc.  In  1862  he  was  engaged  in  laying  batteries 
under  General  Gilmore,  when  he  accepted  the  colonelcy  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Fortieth,  recruited  in  Rochester.  He  came 
home  on  a  furlough  and  was  united  in  marriage  to  Clara  Wads- 
worth  Bishop.  She  was  one  of  Rochester's  fairest  and  most 
accomplished  daughters.  Almost  from  the  altar  was  he  recalled 
to  his  post  of  duty.  On  the  second  day  of  the  battle  at 
Gettysburg,  on  the  2d  of  July,  18(53,  after  making  a  thrill- 
ing speech  to  his  men  telling  them  the  crisis  of  war  was  at 
hand,  he  led  them  rapidly  up  "Little  Round  Top,"  and  as 
he  waved  his  colors  he  fell  while  still  cheering  his  men  on  to 
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victory.  In  the  ancient  cradle  of  our  race,  proud  old  Hin- 
dustan, custom  demands  that  a  loving  wife  immolate  herself  on 
her  husband's  funeral  pyre.  How  much  longer  and  nobler  the 
Christian  creed  which  bids  the  woman  await  the  appointed  time 
and  work  until  the  final  summons  comes !  To  the  bereaved 
young  wife,  the  world  held  nothing  more  to  gain;  Mrs.  O'Rorke 
entered  the  novitiate  of  the  order  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  Ken- 
wood, Albany.  Her  work  in  the  years  following  testify  to  her 
zeal  and  administrative  ability.  When  the  Master's  call  came 
at  Elmhurst,  Providence,  R.  I.,  it  found  her  ready. 

There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  story  of  these  two  beauti- 
ful lives — the  noble  young  soldier  and  the  holy  religieuse.  Each 
followed  the  path  of  duty  and  died  loyally.  Colonel  Patrick 
Henry  O'Rorke  sleeps  in  our  beautiful  Holy  Sepulchre  ceme- 
tery on  the  banks  of  the  Genesee.  Peace  and  honor  to  the  brave 
and  noble  soldier !     He  sleeps  as  do 

The  brave  who  sink  to  rest 

By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest. 
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Colonial  Architecture  in  the 
Genesee  Valley 

By  CLAUDE  BRAGDON 

Read  before  The  Rochester  Historical  Society,  June  7,  1915. 


We  children  of  the  New  World  quickly  forget  our  yesterdays  ; 
we  keep  our  eyes  fixed  always  on  the  second  hand  of  the  clock 
of  history.  To-night  I  shall  ask  you  to  take  a  look  at  the  hour 
hand;  to  turn  back  for  a  moment  to  certain  hours  which  have 
struck — the  first  long  ago.  before  the  advent  of  the  white  man, 
the  next  in  1827,  when  Rochester  was  a  thriving  village,  and 
again  in  1834,  when  we  took  our  place  among  the  cities  of  the 
land. 

Picture  a  forest  primeval,  bordering  the  blue  lake  and  bay; 
two  roaring  cataracts,  the  sluggish  river  with  its  Indian  villages 
and  cornfields,  canoes  the  only  craft  cleaving  these  waters,  and 
trails  the  only  roads  webbing  the  land.  Enter,  in  force,  the 
devastating  white  man.  in  the  shape  of  the  Revolutionary  army 
under  Sullivan.  The  village's  are  burned,  the  warriors  scattered 
and  driven  westward:  The  white  man's  drama  begins  just  here, 
where  the  Red  man's  comes  to  an  end.  When  peace  was  con- 
cluded, Sullivan's  soldiers  returned  and  settled  in  the  fair  and 
fertile  valley  they  had  discovered,  and  they  were  soon  followed 
by  a  great  inrush  of  other  settlers  from  the  East.  History 
punctuates  this  with  a  date:  1789,  the  date  of  the  Phelps  and 
Gorham  purchase.  That  was  the  year  when  Indian  Allen  built 
the  first  flour  mill  at  the  Genesee  falls.  It  was  a  poor  affair, 
according  to  contemporary  accounts,  badly  planned  and  badly 
built,  the  raceway  running  dry  in  summer,  yet  it  marks  the 
beginning  of  what  we  name  civilization  in  this  particular 
wilderness. 

In  1827,  Captain  B  isi!  Hall,  an  English  naval  officer,  passed 
through   what   he   calls    "this   singular   village"   then  grown   to 
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8,000  inhabitants.  In  his  "Travels  in  North  America"  he  has 
given  ns  a  perfect  picture  of  our  infant  town  on  a  June  day 
less  than  one  hundred  years  gone,  It  is  the  most  graphic 
account  which  exists.* 

Hall  supplemented  this  description  with  a  drawing  of  the 
Court  House  and  the  surrounding  buildings,  made  with  a  cam- 
era lucida,  the  forerunner  of  the  kodak.  The  images  were 
reflected  from  a  sheet  of  glass  upon  white  paper,  and  there 
traced  in  pencil  or  ink. 

After  its  opening  in  1825  the  canal  became  the  great  high- 
way of  travel.  The  swift  packet-boats  which  made  eighty  miles 
in  twenty-four  hours  were  as  much  a  matter  of  pride  to  our 
grandfathers  as  the  Empire  State  Express  and  the  Twentieth 
Century  Limited  are  to  us  to-day.  All  along  the  route  of  the 
canal  inns  came  into  being  for  the  service  of  travelers,  as  they 
had  along  the  post-roads  of  an  earlier  day.  For  two  years  a 
flat-bottomed  steamer  plied  up  and  down  the  river  from  what 
is  now  South  Park  to  Geneseo,  passengers  being  transported 
from  the  Four  Corners  to  above  the  rapids  in  carryalls. 

In  1834  Rochester  became  a  city.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  form 
a  mental  picture  of  her  at  the  stage.  The  aqueduct  was  not 
the  present  one  but  an  earlier,  made  of  red  river  stone.  You 
may  see  these  very  stones  in  the  remodeled  Wright  house,  on 
the  corner  of  P^ast  Avenue  and  Upton  Park.  The  Court  House 
was  an  earlier  structure  than  the  one  which  most  of  us  re- 
member, the  drums  of  whose  columns  flank  the  driveway  at  the 
east  end  of  the  bridge  at  South  Park.  The  Public  Market 
was  on  Front  Street,  a  very  solidly  constructed  and  dignified 
edifice.  Rochester  was  full  of  handsome  churches.  So  far  as 
we  may  judge  the  most  worthy  one,  architecturally,  was  the 
Second  Baptist,  built  of  stone,  in  the  style  made  popular  by 
the  great  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  It  stood  at  the  corner  of 
Main  Street  and  Clinton  Avenue,  where  is  now  Sibley's  store. 
Directly  across  the  street  on  the  site  of  the  East  Side  Savings 
Rank,  stood  the  Asbury  M.  E.  Church,  and  the  others  occupied 
the  sites  where  later  churches  stand.  There  was  a  hotel  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Main  Street  west  and  Fitzhugh,  and 
another  on  the  corner  of  East  Main  and  Elm.  The  canal  was 
lined  with  stone  warehouses,  the  river  with  stone  mills.  The 
Third  Ward  was  a  nest  of  dignified  houses  with  pillared  porti- 
coes, many  of  which  still  remain.     Main  Street  bridge  was  open 


See  pp.  256--260,  this  book,  for  Captain  Basil  Hall's  account,  in  full. 
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on  its  south  side,  facing  the  aqueduct.  From  the  evidence  of 
an  old  print  I  take  it  that  there  was  a  Howe  truss  bridge  across 
the  river  between  Main  Street  and  the  brink  of  the  falls. 

As  Rochester  was  only  a  mud  hole  at  the  time  when  the 
Colonies  became  a  Republic,  how  can  one  discuss  its  Colonial 
architecture?  And  yet  one  may  do  so,  for  the  reason  that  the 
Colonial  style  persisted  into  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  merged,  by  almost  imperceptible  stages,  into  what 
is  known  as  the  Classic  Revival.  Moreover,  the  territory  to 
the  south.  _east  and  west  of  Rochester  was  settled  earlier  and 
is  rich  in  Colonial  remains.  Geneva,  Canandaigua,  Wheat- 
land (now  Scottsville),  and  Batavia  all  antedate  Rochester, 
being  on  the  Post-road  to  Niagara  Falls,  the  mecca  of  all 
adventurous  travelers.  In  these  places  and  scattered  along 
the  old  roads,  we  find  many  beautiful  old  Colonial  buildings, 
so  I  have  been  careful  not  to  limit  my  subject  to  Rochester 
alone.  These  houses  for  the  most  part  were  of  stone  or  brick, 
well  designed,  and  well  constructed.  You  pass  them  still,  in 
touring  through  this  country.  Of  this  type  there  are  very  few 
in  Rochester  proper:  there  never  were  many,  and  of  these  the 
larger  number  have  disappeared.  The  Isaac  Hills  house,  on 
Plymouth  Avenue,  is  "pure"  Colonial,  and  the  II.  A.  Smith 
house,  on  Blossom  Road,  where  it  was  moved  from  the  corner 
of  East  Avenue  and  Culver  Road.  The  Bradshaw  Coal  Office, 
on  Fitzhugh  Street,  is  a  mangled  remnant  of  the  little  building 
which  formerly  stood  at  the  corner  of  Spring  and  Fitzhugh 
Streets.*  There  is  a  brick  house  on  Spring  Street  between 
Fitzhugh  and  Exchange,  which  represents  this  early  type,  and 
another  on  Highland  Avenue  nearly  opposite  the  house  of  the 
President  of  this  Society.  But  for  any  wealth  of  illustration, 
we  must  look  to  the  earlier  settlements  to  which  I  have  already 


*  Editor's  IsTote:  The  building  now  fl§23)  occupied  as  a  coal  office  by 
Charles  Bradshaw  often  has  been  confused  with  the  office  building  occupied  by 
Vincent  Mathews,  which  is  shown  in  the  Basil  Hall  sketch  of  182-7,  (frontis- 
piece, this  book)  as  standing  on  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Court  House 
square.  That  building  was  of  stone  and  was  destroyed  some  time  after  the 
second  Court  House  was  constructed.  The  Bradshaw  coal  office  was  formerly 
a  part  of  the  residence  which  stood  at  the  corner  of  Spring  and  Fitzhugh 
Streets.  It  was  an  ell,  facing  Spring  Street,  being  used  as  an  office  by  Dr. 
F.  F.  Backus,  and  later  by  Dr.  Moses  Marsh  Mathews,  who  came  to  Rochester 
in  1S4-4.  Afterwards  this  residence  was  occupied  by  the  Military  Academy 
conducted  by  Samuel  C.  Pierce  and  his  cousin,  Francis  Edwin  Pierce.  Later 
the  office  building  was  moved  by  John  D.  Lay  to  its  present  site  to  be  used 
as  a  coal  office. 
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referred,  also  to  Avon,  Geneseo,  on  the  river,  and  to  Pultney- 
ville,  Oswego,"  and  Sacketts  Harbor  on  the  lake. 

But  in  fine  examples  of  the  Classic  Revival  architecture 
Rochester  is  rich  in  good  examples:  they  still  give  the  "domi- 
nant note  to  the  older  portion  of  the  Third  Ward. 

For  this  we  are  largely  indebted  to  Captain  Daniel  Loomis, 
our  first  architect ;  between  1820  and  1840  he  put  his  stamp 
upon  Rochester  as  effectually  as  did  Brunelleschi  upon  Florence. 
He  was  the  architect  of  the  Front  Street  Market,  which  must 
have  been  a  fine  and  dignified  building,  and  I  imagine  that  his 
hand  is  seen  in  most  of  the  stately  pillared  porticoes  which 
still  adorn  Fitzhugh  Street,  Plymouth  Avenue,  Washington 
Street,  and  Livingston  Park.  Some  of  the  best  examples  of 
this  style  have  suffered  demolition:  the  Griffith  house,  which 
used  to  stand  on  the  corner  of  Caledonia  Avenue  and  Troup 
Street,  and  the  Osborne  house,  which  was  at  the  corner  of  Main 
and  Elm  Streets,  where  the  Liberty  Building  now  stands. 

If  you  were  to  ask  a  layman  to  point  out  the  finest  example 
of  Colonial  architecture  in  Rochester,  he  would  probably  refer 
you  to  the  stately  pile  on  Washington  Street  built  by  Roch- 
ester's first  mayor,  Jonathan  Child,  which  in  the  old  days  used 
to  be  known  as  ''Child's  Folly."  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not 
Colonial  architecture  at  all,  though  a  fine  example  of  the 
architecture  of  the  Classic  Revival  which  succeeded  the  Colonial. 
The  difference  between  these  two  styles  is  the  difference  between 
simple  eloquence  and  rhetorical  bombast,  though  either  is  better 
than  the  no-style-at-all  which  followed,  and  the  wooden  travesty 
of  Gothic  which  made  its  appearance  at  about  the  same  time. 


The  Colonial 


buil 


lers  were 


men   of  no  pre  hen-ions  ;  they  pat- 


terned their  houses  after  Georgian  models,  obtained  from  books 
of  architecture  of  which  there  were  man}'  in  those  days.  They 
modified  the  style  to  suit  their  needs  and  to  please  their  fancy, 
and  the  result  was  a  variant  of  the  Georgian  quite  as  charming 
as  the  source  from  which  it  sprang.  These  early  builders  seem 
to  have  had  an  instinct  for  good  proportion,  and  an  ability 
to  create  charming  and  original  detail.  When  the  Glory  that 
was  Greece  and  the  Grandeur  that  was  Rome  came  to  tyrannize 
over  the  imagination  of  Americans  to  sucli  an  extent  as  to 
move  them  to  make  wood  and  plaster  replicas  of  Greek  and 
Roman  temples,  this  instinct  for  good  proportions  and  original 
detail  did  not  disappear  all  at  once.  The  Griffith  house  and 
tin-  old  Greig  mansion  in  Canandaigua  represented,  to  my 
thinking,  an  altogether  charming  fusion  of  the  two  styles,  and 
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it  is  a  serious  loss  that  they  no  longer  stand.  The  lead  work 
of  the  earlier  style  was  retained  as  a  characteristic  feature 
and  the  attenuation  of  the  Colonial  gave  place  to  an  effect 
more  sturdy  and  grand.  Perhaps  the  finest  surviving  example 
of  the  pure  Colonial  type  in  this  locality  is  the  Smith  house 
before  referred  to,  and  of  the  Classic  Revival,  the  Atkinson 
(Willard)  house  on  the  corner  of  East  Avenue  and  Sibley 
Place. 


Note:  In  connection  with  his  address  Mr.  Bragdon  exhibited  thirty-six 
lantern  slides  illustrating  Colonial  Architecture  in  the  Genesee  Valley.  These 
slides  are  now  in  the  possession  of  The  Rochester  Historical  Society,  and  are 
listed  below. 


ROCHESTER  AND  VICINITY 

1.  Basil  Hall's  Sketch  of  First  Court  House. 

2.  Bradshaw's  Coal  Office  on  Fitzhugh  Street. 

3.  The  Old  Front  Street  Market. 

4.  Second  Baptist  Church,  Court  and  Main  Street 

5.  Rochester  Female  Seminary. 

6.  The  Mudgett  House,  Fitzhugh  Street. 
7 

Isaac  Hill's  House. 

Old  House  on  Spring  Street. 

Porch  of  H.  A.  Smith  House.     Colonial. 


Jonathan  Chi  Ids  House.  So.  Washington  Street.  Classic  Revival. 


8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

12.  Old  House  on  Highland  Avenue. 

13.  Hargous  House,  Pittsford. 


Patrick  Hackett's  Tavern. 


14.  Carey  House. 

15.  Carey  House  Entrance. 

16.  Holland  Land  Office. 

17.  Batavia  Club. 

IS.   Batavia  Court  House. 


BATAVIA 


CAXAXDAIGUA 

19.  First  Congregational  Church,  Exterior. 

20.  First  Congregational  Church,  Interior. 

21.  Canandaigua  Historical  Society,  Exterior. 

22.  Old  House  on  Main  Street. 
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SACKETTS  HARBOR 


23.  The  Brich. 

24.  The  Brich. 

25.  Camp  House. 

26.  Camp  Garden. 

27.  Sackett  House. 

28.  Hotel. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


29.  Smith  Porch,  Rochester. 

30.  Smith  Mantels. 

31.  Aryault  House. 

32.  Big  Tree  Inn.  Geneseo. 

33.  Canandaigua  Jail. 

34.  House  in  Mt.  Morris. 

35.  Grifnth  House,  Rochester. 

36.  Willard  (Atkinson)  House,  Rochester. 


Editor's  Note:  From  "Travels  in  North  America,  1997  and  1328,"  by  Cap- 
tain Basil  Hall,  Royal  Navy,  Edinburgh,  18-39,  Vol.  I,  pages  152-164,  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  are  quoted,  covering  the  account  mentioned  in  the  note  on  the 
frontispiece,  and  in  Mr.  Claude  Bragdon's  paper  on  Colonial  Architecture: 

On  the  25th  of  June  we  drove  across  the  country  to  the  village  of 
Rochester,  which  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Genesee  rivet,  just 
above  some  beautiful  waterfalls,  and  only  a  few  miles  from  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  which,  I  was  sorry  to  find,  was  not 
visible  from  thence,  owing  to  the  dense  skreen  of  untouched  forest 
which  intervenes.  The  Erie  canal  passes  through  the  heart  of  tills 
singular  village,  and  strides  across  the  Genesee  river  on  a  noble 
aqueduct  of  stone. 

Rochester  is  celebrated  all  over  the  Union  as  presenting  one  of 
the  most  striking  instances  of  rapid  increase  in  size  and  population 
of  which  that  country  affords  any  example.      *     *     * 

The  following  table  shows  the  annual  increase  of  population  in 
Rochester  since  1815,  the  first  year  in  which  a  census  was  taken: — 

Population 
.  .      331 


December,    IS  15 


September,   ISIS    1049 

August,    1820     1502 

September,    1822    2700 


Population 

February,   1825    4274 

August,"  182 5    5273 

December,    1826    7669 


And  it  had  reached  considerably  more 
there  in  the  middle  of  1827. 


than  8,000,  when  we  were 
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It  may  not  be  uninteresti 
ing  the  number  of  persons 
pations  in  the  year  1S26: — 

7  Clergymen 
25   Physicians 
28   Lawyers 
74  Merchants 
89   Clerks 

84  Grocers 

33   Butchers 

48   Tailors 

24  Wheel- wrights 

21   Saddlers 

8  Tallow-chandlers 
423   Labourers 

184  Shoemakers 

20  Hatters 

73  Coopers 

23  Clothiers 

20  Millers 

21  Mill-wrights 
304  Carpenters 


ng,  perhaps,  to  give  another  table,  show- 
engaged  in  some  of  the  principal  occu- 


29   Tanners 
23   Tinners 

(Qy.   Tinsmiths) 
14   Bakers 
17   Coach-makers 
67  Blacksmiths 
14  Gun-smiths 
10  Chair-makers 
95   Masons 

25  Cabinet-makers 
5   Comb-makers 

26  Painters 
16  Innkeepers 
16   Goldsmiths 

Printers 

Political      and      one 
ligious  Newspaper 
Christian   Monthly   Ma 


31 

4 


Re- 


zme 


I  have  copied  this  table  from  a  work  called  "The  Directory  for 
the  Village  of  Rochester,  for  the  1st  of  January,  1827."  I  see  in  it 
no  mention  made  oi  milliners,  though  I  am  sure  we  observed  at 
least  a  dozen  shops  of  that  description,  besides  many  others  not 
mentioned  in  the  above  list.      *     *     * 

The  chief  source  of  the  commercial  and  agricultural  prosperity  of 
Rochester  is  the  Erie  Canal,  as  that  village  is  made  the  emporium  of 
the  rich  agricultural  districts  bordering  on  the  Genesee  river;  and 
its  capitalists  both  send  out  and  import  a  vast  quantity  of  wheat, 
flour,  beef  and  pork,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  whisky,  and  so  on.  In 
return  for  these  articles,  Rochester  supplies  the  adjacent  country 
witli  all  kinds  of  manufactured  goods,  which  arc  carried  up  by  the 
canal  from  New  York.  In  proportion  as  the  soil  is  brought  into 
cultivation,  or  subdued,  to  use  the  local  phrase,  the  consumers  will 
become  more  numerous,  and  their  means  more  extensive.  Thus  the 
demands  of  the  surrounding  country  must  go  on  augmenting  rapidly, 
and  along  with  them,  both  the  imports  and  exports  of  every  kind 
will  increase  in  proportion.  There  were  in  1826  no  less  than  160 
canal  boats,  drawn  by  882  horses,  owned  by  persons  actually  re- 
siding in  the  village,  besides  numberless  others  belonging  to  non- 
residents. 

Out  of  more  than  8000  souls  in  this  gigantic  young  village,  there 
was  not  to  be  found  in  1827  a  single  grown-up  person  born  there, 
the  oldest  native  not  being  then  seventeen  years  of  age.     The  pupu- 
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lation  is  composed  principally  of  emigrants  from  New  England, 
that  is,  from  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont.  Some  settlers  are 
to  be  found  from  other  parts  of  the  Union;  and  these,  together  with 
a  considerable  number  from  Germany,  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land, and  a  few  natives  of  Canada,  Norway,  and  Switzerland,  make 
up  a  very  singular  society. 

Much  of  all  this  prosperity  may  be  traced  to  the  cheapness  of 
conveyance  on  the  Erie  Canal.  The  charge  of  transport  for  a  barrel 
of  flour,  which  weighs  196  pounds,  from  Rochester  to  the  Hudson 
River,  a  distance  of  268  miles,  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  or,  as  it  is 
termed,  the  Fall,  is  one  dollar,  or  about  4s. 3d.  In  summer  it  is  only 
three-quarters  of  a  dollar,  or  about  3s. 2d.  Passengers  are  carried 
in  freight  boats  for  1%  cent,  or  about  three  farthings  a  mile,  ex- 
clusive of  board,  and  travel  about  60  miles  in  24  hours.  In  the 
canal  packets  the  fare,  including  all  expenses,  is  generally  four 
cents,  or  about  twopence  per  mile.  The  boats  run  day  and  night, 
and  accomplish  about  80  miles  in  24  hours.  The  cost  for  travelling 
by  land  in  the  stages,  exclusive  of  board,  is  three  cents  and  half  per 
mile,  or  about  a  penny  and  three  farthings. 

On  the  26th  of  June  1827,  we  strolled  through  the.  village  of 
Rochester,  under  the  guidance  of  a  most  obliging  and  intelligent 
friend,  a  native  of  this  part  of  the  country.  Every  thing  in  this 
bustling  place  appeared  to  be  in  motion.  The  very  streets  seemed.to 
be  starting  up  of  their  own  accord,  rcadymade,  and  looking  as  fresh 
and  new,  as  if  they  had  been  turned  out  of  the  workmen's  hands  but 
an  hour  before — or  that  a  great  boxful  of  new  houses  had  been  sent 
by  steam  from  New  York,  and  tumbled  out  on  the  half-cleared  land. 
The  canal  banks  were  at  some  places  still  unturfed;  the  lime  seemed 
hardh  dry  in  the  masonry  of  the  aqueduct,  in  the  bridges,  and  in  the 
numberless  great  saw-mills  and  manufactories.  In  many  of  these 
buildings  the  people  were  at  work  below  stairs,  while  at  top  the  car- 
penters were  busy  nailing  on  the  planks  of  the  roof. 

Some  duellings  were  half  painted,  while  the  foundations  of 
others,  within  five  yards'  distance,  were  only  beginning.  I  cannot 
say  how  many  churches,  court-houses,  jails,  and  hotels  I  counted, 
all  in  motion,  creeping  upwards.  Several  streets  were  nearly 
finished,  but  had  not  as  yet  recieved  their  names;  and  many  others 
were  in  the  reverse  predicament,  being  named,  but  not  commenced, — 
their  local  habitation  being  merely  signified  by  lines  of  stakes.  Here 
and  there  we  saw  great  warehouses,  without  window  sashes,  but 
half  filled  with  goods,  and  furnished  with  hoisting  cranes,  ready  to 
fish  up  the  huge  pyramids  of  flour  barrels,  bales,  and  boxes  lying  in 
the  streets.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  the  spire  of  a  Presbyterian 
church  rose  to  a  great  height,  and  on  each  side  of  the  supporting 
tower  was  to  be  seen  the  dial-plate  of  a  clock,  of  which  the  machin- 
ery, in  the  hurry-skurry,  had  been  Left  at  New   York.      I   need  not 
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say  that  these  half-finished,  whole-finished,  and  embryo  streets  were 
crowded  with  people,  carts,  stages,  cattle,  pigs,  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  numbers ; — and  as  all  these  were  lifting  up  their  voices  together, 
in  keeping  with  the  clatter  of  hammers,  the  ringing  of  axes,  and  the 
creaking  of  machinery,  there  was  a  fine  concert,  1  assure  you! 

But  it  struck  us  that  the  interest  of  the  town,  for  it  seems  idle  to 
call  it  a  village,  was  subordinate  to  that  of  the  suburbs.  A  few 
years  ago  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  country  was  covered  with  a 
dark  silent  forest,  and  even  as  it  was,  we  could  not  proceed  a  mile 
in  any  direction  except  that  of  the  high-road,  without  coming  full- 
butt  against  the  woods  of  time  immemorial.  When  land  is  cleared 
for  the  purposes  of  cultivation,  the  stumps  are  left  standing  for 
many  years,  from  its  being  easier,  as  well  as  more  profitable  in  other 
respects,  to  plough  round  them,  than  to  waste  time  and  labour  in 
rooting  them  out,  or  burning  them,  or  blowing  them  up  with  gun- 
powder. But  when  a  forest  is  levelled  with  a  view  to  building  a 
town  in  its  place,  a  different  system  must  of  course  be  adopted.  The 
trees  must  then  be  removed  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  means 
of  the  proprietor,  or  the  necessities  of-  the  case.  Thus  one  man  pos- 
sessed of  capital  will  clear  his  lot  of  the  wood,  and  erect  houses,  or 
even  streets,  across  it ;  while  on  his  neighbour's  land  the  trees  may 
be  still  growing.  And  it  actually  occurred  to  us,  several  times,  with- 
in the  immediate  limits  of  the  inhabited  town  itself,  in  streets,  too, 
where  shops  were  opened,  and  all  sorts  of  business  actually  going 
on,  that  we  had  to  drive  first  on  one  side,  and  then  on  the  other,  to 
avoid  the  stumps  of  an  oak,  or  a  hemlock,  or  a  pinetree,  staring  us 
full  in  the  face.      *     *     *  ' 

After  we  had  gone  about  a  mile  from  town  the  forest  thickened, 
we  lost  sight  of  every  trace  of  a  human  dwelling,  or  of  human  in- 
terference with  nature  in  any  shape.  We  stood  considering  what  we 
should  do  next,  when  the  loud  crash  of  a  falling  tree  met  our  ears. 
Our  friendly  guide  wis  showing  oil  the  curiosities  of  the  place,  and 
was  quite  glad,  he  said,  to  have  this  opportunity  of  exhibiting  the 
very  first  step  in  the  process  of  townrnaking.  After  a  zig-zag 
scramble  amongst  trees,  which  had  been  allowed  to  grow  up  and 
decay  century  after  century,  we  came  to  a  spot  where  three  or  four 
men  were  employed  in  clearing  out  a  street,  as  they  declared,  though 
anything  more  unlike  a  street  could  not  well  be  conceived.  Never- 
theless, the.  ground  in  question  certainly  formed  part  of  the  plan  of 
the  town.  It  had  been  chalked  out  by  the  surveyors'  stakes,  and 
some  speculators  having  taken  up  the  lots  for  immediate  building, 
of  course  found  it  necessary  to  open  a  street  through  the  woods,  to 
afford  a  line  of  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  village.  As  fast 
as  the  trees  were  cut  down,  they  were  stripped  of  their  branches  and 
drawn  off  by  oxen,  sawed  into  planks,  or  otherwise  fashioned  to  the 
purposes  of  building,  without  one  moment's  delay.  There  was  little 
or  no  exaggeration,  therefore,  in  supposing  with  our  friend,  that  the 
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same  fir  which  might  be  waving  about  in  full  life  and  vigour  in  the 
morning,  should  be  cut  down,  dragged  into  daylight,  squared, 
framed,  and  before  night,  be  hoisted  up  to  make  a  beam  or  rafter  to 
some  tavern,  or  factory,  or  store,  at  the  corner  of  a  street,- which 
twenty-four  hours  before  had  existed  only  on  paper,  and  yet  which 
might  be  completed,  from  end  to  end,  within  a  week  afterwards. 


An  Outline  of  North  Country 
History 

By  HAROLD  B.  JOHNSON 

Editor  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  DAILY  TIMES 

Delivered  before  The  Rochester  Historical  Society,  Tuesday  evening,  March  27,  1923. 


Northern  New  York  is  a  term  that  comprehends  varying 
boundaries.  To  the  New  York  city  dweller  not  infrequently 
it  embraces  everything  in  the  state  above  the  Bronx.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  it  was  employed,  and  perhaps 
properly,  as  a  designation  for  the  territory  that  extended  up 
the  Hudson  and  through  the  Mohawk  Valley.  The  Revolution 
had  recognized  it  as  the  hinterland  territory  that  had  for  one 
of  its  most  remote  outposts  Fort  Stanwix,  at  the  head  of  the 
Mohawk,  where  the  American  flag  as  we  know  it  to-day  floated 
for  the  first  time;  and  the  field  of  Oriskany,  where  the  Dutch 
farmers  under  General  Herkimer  won  that  decisive  victory  of 
1778.  In  short  it  was  during  that  period  the  far-reaching- 
territory  where  Harold  Frederic's  stern  yet  human  characters 
played  their  roles  "In  the  Valley. " 

Gradually  there  has  been  a  narrowing  down.  As  the  settlers 
pressed  farther  and  farther  from  the  Hudson  river  territory, 
and  established  crude  woods  homes,  the  beginning  of  the  geo- 
graphic limits  as  we  know  them  to-day  were  established.  For 
two  generations  past  the  recognized  Northern  New  York  has 
been  that  vast  area  extending  from  northern  boundaries  of 
the  Adirondacks  to  the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  from  Lake 
Champlain  as  an  eastern  boundary  west  to  Lake  Ontario.  As 
a  native  Northern  New  Yorker  would  appraise  it,  the  three 
counties  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  state  are  not  embraced 
in  our  present-day  Northern  New  York.  They  are  still  con- 
sidered the  Lake  Champlain  country*  the  "Long  Woods,"  or 
the   Champlain  country.      The   real   North   Country   therefore 
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as  it  is  recognized  to-day,  and  as  Irving  Bacheller  drew  the 
lines,  is  the  district  extending  west  of  the  Franklin  county 
line  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  north  from  the  fringe  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks  to  the  river,  the  district  drained  by  the  rivers  flowing 
from  the  mountains. 

St.  Lawrence,  Jefferson  and  Lewis  counties  comprise  the 
Northern  New  York  which  the  native  sons  recognize  to-day. 
The  two  first  mentioned  counties  are  extensive  in  territor3r, 
constructed  so  by  the  desire  of  the  early  settlers  who  aimed 
to  erect  a  tax  area  large  enough  to  sustain  local  government. 
St.  Lawrence  county  is  larger  in  area  than  three  or  four 
counties  of  ordinary  size.  Jefferson,  somewhat  smaller,  is 
much  larger  than  the  ordinary  county.  Lewis,  smaller  than 
the  others,  is  frequently  referred  to  by  our  own  local  press, 
as  "Little  Lewis." 

The  French  were  the  real  explorers  who  first  penetrated 
Northern  New  York.  They  represent  not  only  the  first  ex- 
ploration, but  subsequent  early  visits  and  settlements,  includ- 
ing the  final  expedition  which  followed  the  terrors  of  the  French 
It  evolution,  and  that  later  movement  into  Northern  New  York 
which  represented  the  flight  following  the  downfall  of  Napoleon. 
Champlain  came  up  the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  visited  Fron- 
tenac,  the  present  Kingston,  opposite  Cape  Vincent,  in  1615, 
five  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  Puritans.  The  activities 
of  the  French  continued  at  widely  separated  intervals  in 
Northern  New  York  for  many  years  thereafter. 

Northern  New  York  was  a  hunting  ground  of  the  Iroquois. 
A  trail  led  from  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  through  the  towns 
of  Lyme  and  Cape  Vincent  in  JefYerson  county  and  thence  south 
to  the  Mohawk  Country  or  the  German  flits.  Remains  of  that 
trail  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  Indian  travelers  crossed  the 
river  to  escape  the  rougher  waters  of  the  open  Lake  Ontario 
and  they  proceeded  thence  southward.  The  French  mission- 
aries considered  that  it  was  a  desirable  locality  in  which  to 
establish  outposts  to  carry  on  their  work  among  the  Indians, 
and  later  Ogdensburg  was  such  an  important  point  that  a 
fortress  was  established  there. 

The  great  Champlain  had  a  most  unpleasant  experience  in 
connection  with  that  first  visit  to  Northern  New  York  or  what 
is  now  Jefferson  county.  He  had  started  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
river  with  two  white  companions  and  a  considerable  body  of 
Huron  Indians  on  an  expedition  against  the  Onondagas.     They 
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landed  somewhere  in  that  part  of  the  country  now  known  as 
Henderson,  where  former  Secretary  of  State  Robert  Lansing 
has  his  summer  home.  Here  they  concealed  their  canoes  and 
started  south  through  the  woods.  This  was  probably  in 
October,  1615,  over  300  years  ago.  Within  ten  days  after 
they  left  Henderson  they  were  back,  seriously  defeated  and 
their  leader  Champlain  bearing  several  severe  arrow  wounds  in 
his  body.  The  party  was  gratified  to  find  their  canoes  still 
here  safely  concealed  and  they  started  back  down  the  St. 
Lawrence  toward  Montreal. 

For  over  a  century  and  a  half  the  region  continued  the  same 
unbroken  wilderness  which  it  was  designated  on  the  map  of 
Governor  Pownall  of  Vermont  in  177G,  "One  of  the  four  beaver 
hunting  countries  of  the  six  nations,  not  yet  surveyed."  There 
were  the  trails  here  and  there,  running  north  and  south,  over 
which  the  Indians  made  their  way  on  hunting  expeditions  and 
in  warring  parties,  and  there  were  unquestionably  Indian 
settlements. 

In   the   French   and   Indian   wars    of   the   1750's   Montcalm 
f  himself  led  an  army  through  the  western  end  of  the  Northern 

New  York  wilderness  and  captured  the  fortress  of  Oswego. 
Subsequently  the  fort  was  recaptured,  and  General  Bradstreet 
moved  against  Fort  Front enac,  the  present  city  of  Kingston 
in  Ontario,  and  captured  the  fortress;  the  French  started 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  river  to  Fort  La  Presentation  at  Ogdens- 
burg  and  beyond,  and  the  fleur-de-lis  was  lowered  forever  in 
the  New  World. 

Now  comes  on  the  Revolution,  but  the  activities  in  our  terri- 
tory were  at  best  but  limited.  They  were  confined  largely  to 
the  land  near  the  head  of  the  St.  Lawrence  which  was  the 
rendezvous  when  St.  Leger's  expedition  was  gathering  to  pro- 
ceed against  Fort  Schuyler  at  Albany.  The  English  and  the 
Indians,  coining  up  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  disembarked  at 
Henderson  and  there  started  overland  to  the  Mohawk.  The 
battle  of  Oriskany  ended  their  plans  to  advance,  however, 
for  they  were  so  severely  defeated  by  General  Herkimer  that 
they  thought  only  of  escape  and  abandoned  for  all  time  the 
idea  of  proceeding  down  the  Mohawk  to  join  in  a  movement 
against  Albany.  If  Oriskany  had  been  otherwise,  Saratoga 
would  have  been  lost  to  the  Colonists*  and  great  credit  must 
always  go  to  the  embattled  Dutch  farmers  who  were  originally 
sent  out  to  the  Royal  Grant  on  the  upper  Mohawk,  and  who 
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stood  against  St.  Leger's  trained  British  soldiers  and  the  fight- 
ing Indians  from  Canada. 

There  was  no  penetration  of  the  French  inland  to  make 
settlements,  however,  as  there  had  been  in  Quebec  and  elsewhere 
in  Canada.  In  those  early  days  at  best  they  only  established 
outposts  in  the  territory.  Yet  they  were  the  first  explorers 
who  had  established  themselves  in  the  locality.  When  the 
Hag  of  Fiance  was  driven  from  the  district  south  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  the  French  were  factors  in  settlement  only  by  per- 
mission of  those  occupying  the  territory.  Northern  New  York 
wras  then,  of  course,  part  of  the  English  colony  of  New  York 
and  when  the  Revolution  was  won  it  became  the  free  territory 
of  the  United  States.  But  there  were  no  settlers  in  the  entire 
northern  section.  It  was  an  unbroken  wilderness  still.  At  the 
close  of  the  Revolution  there  might  have  been  a  few  houses 
about  the  fortress  at  Ogdensburg,  but  little  more  in  the  way 
of  settlement  between  the  Mohawk  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 

It  is  somewhat  unusual  that  the  French  made  the  first  real 
start  toward  the  settlement  of  the  North  Country  over  one 
hundred  seventy-five  years  after  Champlain,  that  great  French- 
explorer,  first  saw  the  district  from  a  crude  St.  Lawrence  river 
boat,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  land  had  passed  into  the 
possession  of  a  new  and  independent  republic.  The  French 
Revolution  was  at  its  height,  and  to  escape  its  terrors  a  com- 
pany was  organized  which  sought  to  establish  settlers  in  the 
New  World,  particularly  in  Northern  New  York.  A  great  dis- 
trict was  purchased  extending  through  the  present  Lewis  coun- 
ty and  into  Jefferson,  and  it  was  in  1792  that  three  Frenchmen, 
equipped  at  the  trading  post  of  Albany,  made  the  first  journey 
into  the  new  country.  Two  years  later  a  few  French  settlers, 
fleeing  from  the  French  Revolution,  followed,  and  this  was  the 
real  beginning  of  the  settlement  of  the  Northern  New  York 
which  we  know  to-day. 

Therefore,  we  have  two  outstanding  dates  of  early  settlement 
in  Northern  New  York,  the  arrival  of  Champlain  in  1615,  and 
the  coming  of  the  handful  of  French  settlers  in  1795,  which 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  settlement  which  was  to  sweep 
over  the  entire  section  in  the  next  thirty  and  forty  years. 

The  War  of  the  Revolution  was  the  most  important  influence 
in  the  extension  of  American  pioneering.  With  the  establish- 
ment   of    the   new   government    men   gained    confidence    in   the 
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stability  of  affairs  and  they  felt  warranted  in  pressing  out  to 
found  new  homes  in  more  desirable  localities.  For  a  period 
of  prior  years  they  had  been  beating  time  until  the  issues  of 
the  Revolution  were  settled.  With  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution the  movement  out  of  New  England  started  that  was 
to  continue  for  many  decades  and,  in  fact,  has  not  now  entirely 
ended. 

Anyone  who  has  passed  over  the  Berkshires  and  covered 
the  Mohawk  trail  fully  realizes  what  character  of  men  it  was 
that  came  out  of  New  England.  It  must  have  taken  blood  and 
iron  to  climb  over  Jacob's  ladder  with  all  the  family  possessions. 
There  was  a  yoke  of  oxen  perchance,  and  a  crude  cart  bearing 
the  spinning  wheel  and  other  household  articles.  But  Central 
and  Eastern  Massachusetts  were  unsatisfactory;  the  land  was 
thin  :  surelv  there  must  be  a  better  living:  farther  on.  Tbere- 
fore  the  great  caravan  started;  it  had  already  broken  into 
Vermont  and  swept  up  the  valleys  of  the  Green  Mountains, 
but  now  the  movement  into  New  York  was  especially  marked, 
men,  women  and  children  slowly  making  their  way  out  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  into  the  new  land  to  the  West. 


All  Northern  New  York,  a  virgin  country,  opened  its  arms 
for  this  new  emigration,  and  in  the  early  1800s  it  began  to 
flow  up  through  the  Mohawk  to  the  Black  River  trail,  and  out 
of  Vermont  across  Lake  Champlain  through  the  Long  Woods 
and  into  the  delectable  district  which  was  later  named  St. 
Lawrence  county  in  honor  of  the  great  river  which  was  its 
northern  boundary. 

There  were  two  tides  of  emigration  flowing  into  Northern 
New  York  immediately  after  the  beginning  of  the  1800s.  Both 
had  their  origin  in  New  England.  One  came  through  Vermont 
and  across  the  lake:  the  other  came  via  Albany,  Johnstown, 
the  settlements  on  the  Royal  Grant  about  Herkiiner,  Little 
Falls,  Salisbury,  Fairfield  and  elsewhere  in  the  Mohawk  coun- 
try. The  two  tides  met  in  St.  Lawrence  county.  A  visit  to 
any  old  cemetery  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jeil'erson  or  Lewis  counties 
tells  an  interesting  story  of  the  origin  of  the  pioneers.  North- 
eastern St.  Lawrence  county  shows  Vermont,  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  stock  that  came  to  our  territory  by  way  of 
Vermont,  In  southern  St.  Lawrence  there  is  an  equal  division 
as  between  the  two  elements,  many  of  the  pioneers  having 
come  from  Vermont  and  considerable  numbers  from  New  Eng- 
land original!  v  but  onlv  after  a  residence  in  the  Mohawk  coun- 
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try.  The  same  distribution  prevails  in  Jefferson  as  in  St. 
Lawrence,  but  Lewis  county  is  confined  largely  to  those  who 
came  out  of  New  England  by  the  southern  route. 

The  first  ten  years  of  the  1800s  saw  a  constant  movement 
of  emigrants  into  the  new  territory.  The  thrifty  New  Eng- 
enders were  in  search  of  more  fertile  land.  They  wanted 
farms  that  were  not  so  rocky  or  so  hilly.  The  land  agents 
began  their  work  for  the  original  proprietors,  the  LeRays, 
the  Parishes,  Gouverneur  Morris,  the  father  of  General  Phil 
Kearney,  John  LaFarge,  father  of  the  artist  of  the  same  name, 
and  a  half  dozen  others.  One  of  the  most  important  of  those 
early  families  was  the  LeRays,  who  spent  a  fortune  in  improv- 
ing the  roads,  building  homes  and  making  the  great  territory 
attractive  to  settlers.  Credit  must  be  given  to  the  landowners 
for  what  they  did,  but  it  was  the  spirit  of  adventure  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  so-called  gentlemen  pioneers  that  advanced 
the  civilization  in  a  distinct  manner. 

The  French  were  enthusiastic  over  the  idea  of  establishing 
a  wilderness  empire.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  former  king  of  Spain 
and  brother  to  the  First  Consul,  bought  a  vast  estate,  built 
a  wilderness  home  on  the  shores  of  a  lake  which  now  bears  his 
name,  and  lived  in  regal  fashion,  journeying  back  and  forth  to 
call  on  his  distinguished  French  neighbors  at  DeFericts  and 
elsewhere.  Fie  had  as  attractive  an  establishment  in  the  North 
Country  wilderness  as  he  maintained  at  Bordentown,  New 
Jersey. 

There  is  an  apocryphal  story  that  it  was  the  design  of  the 
Frrncli  emigres  who  established  homes  at  Cape  Vincent  to  fit 
out  an  expedition  and  go  to  St.  Helena  and  rescue  Napoleon 
and  bring  him  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley.  The  brother, 
Joseph,  is  credited  with  having  been  party  to  the  movement. 
If  there  was  any  such  plot  no  documentary  evidence  of  its 
existence  has  been  preserved.  Several  interesting  works  of 
fiction  have  been  written  around  the  idea,  however,  and  the 
regal  life  of  the  French  settlers  has  also  been  made  much  of 
in  other  novel  narratives. 

.The  LeRays  were  as  interesting  a  family  as  were  represented 
in  the  group  that  came  out  of  France  at  that  time.  They 
established  numerous  homes,  and  the  original  James  D.  LeRay 
de  Chaumont  owned  several  stone  houses  which  are  still  inter- 
esting landmarks  of  Jefferson  county  and  are  preserved  in  some 
instances  as  summer  homes.    Thev  were  built  one  hundred  years 
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ago  out  of  native  stone  and  they  stand  to-day,  well-preserved 
and  as  imposing  as  when  they  were  first  built.  The  late  Elon 
R.  Brown  completed  the  remodeling  of  one  of  the  old  houses 
at  Cape  Vincent  shortly  before  he  died  last  autumn  and  had  in 
mind  to  make  his  permanent  residence  there. 

All  of  these  gentlemen  pioneers,  or  amateurs  as  they  were 
called  three  generations  ago,  helped  along  the  civilization  for 
they  had  vast  sums  of  money  to  invest.  Their  period  stands  out 
as  an  interesting  and  romantic  chapter  of  the  pioneer  history. 
To-day  there  is  rare  period  furniture  to  be  found  in  Jefferson 
county  which  these  old  French  families  brought  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  river  with  them,  as  fragile  as  was  the  reign  of  Louis 
16th  yet  still  standing  as  objects  of  admiration.  It  bears  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  stern  Puritan  furniture  of  New  Eng- 
land, the  Boston  rockers,  the  poster  beds,  the  highboys  and 
lowbovs,  which  were  brought  into  the  North  Country  not  lon.o' 
after  the  coming  of  the  first  settlers. 

I  The  first   twenty  years   of  the   1800s  were  spent  in  felling 

trees,  planting  grain  wherever  it  was  possible  amid  the  stump- 
age,  burning  salts  and  potash,  and  establishing  the  semblance 
of  homes.  Land  was  cheap.  At  first  it  was  sold  to  settlers 
at  $4  an  acre  and  less.  The  settlers  early  became  convinced 
that  they  had  hit  upon  a  land  that  was  rich  for  dairying  be- 
cause of  what  they  called  the  "up  and  down"  contour  of  the 
country.  It  was  possible  to  graze  cattle  on  green  pasturage 
any  time  during  the  summer  no  matter  how  severe  a  drought 
might  prevail  for  they  could  pass  from  the  highlands  to  the  well 
watered  valleys  as  the  season  advanced  and  the  upperlands 
became  dry  under  the  summer  sun.  Thus  gradually  there  was 
developed  the  great  dairying  country  which  continues  to-day 
as  rich  as  is  to  be  found  anywhere  on  the  American  continent. 


The  War  of  1812  was  a  heroic  period  of  our  early  pioneer 
history.  The  settlements  were  less  titan  a  dozen  years  old, 
most  of  them  had  developed  since  1805.  There  had  been  a 
constant  inflowing  of  settlers,  however,  in  those  early  years  of 
the  century.  They  had  bought  land  on  contract  and  were 
engaged  in  clearing  their  fields.  When  the  rumors  of  another 
war  with  Great  Britain  began  to  filter  through  to  the  settle- 
ments the  populace  was  naturally  much  excited.  Memories  of 
.the  Cherry  Valley  Massacre,  the  depredations  in  the  Mohawk 
Valley  and  elsewhere,  were  too  fresh  in  their  minds  to  cause 
them  to  regard  a  second  war  with  any  degree  of  pleasure.   Thev 
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were  not  so  disturbed  over  the  fact  that  they  were  near  the 
Canadian  border  because  of  any  fear  of  the  British  themselves, 
but  they  feared  the  possibility  of  another  British  alliance  with 
the  Indians.  They  frankly  admitted  their  fear  of  the  Indians. 
The  settlers  began  leaving  their  farms,  not  in  large  numbers 
but  here  and  there  would  be  reported  a  departure.  In  St. 
Lawrence  county  there  was  particular  uneasiness  and  the  people 
to  the  south  became  aroused  when  the  caravans  of  farmers  en 
route  with  their  families  began  to  move  through  Jefferson 
county.  It  was  apparent  to  the  leaders  in  the  section  that 
they  must  do  something  to  stabilize  the  population.  Therefore, 
they  began  at  once  the  fortifying  of  Sackets  Harbor,  an 
especially  good  harbor  on  the  lake,  and  a  garrison  was  estab- 
lished there.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  military  post  which 
is  to-day  known  as  Madison  Barracks,  named  for  James  Madi- 
son, then  the  President,  and  which  has  served  continuously  for 
over  one  hundred  years.  The  organization  of  the  militia 
throughout  the  northern  towns  also  began. 

Sackets  Harbor  was  an  important  strategic  point  during 
that  second  war.  The  battle  that  bears  the  name  took  place  in 
late  May,  1813.  It  was  a  sanguinary  affair  as  battles  of  that 
day  were  waged.  The  British  came  across  from  Kingston  with 
over  1,000  men.  The  fight  took  place  in  the  streets  of  Sackets 
village  and  along  the  shore.  The  militia  had  been  called  out 
and  the  boys  and  men  hurried  from  all  parts  of  Jefferson 
county.  The  British  were  at  first  successful  in  breaking  the 
lines  of  the  militia.  Then  the  regulars  came  on  and  saved  the 
situation.  And  later  when  the  regulars  were  breaking  the 
militia  again  rallied  and  with  additional  forces  that  had  come 
running  from  the  hills  succeeded  in  driving  the  British  back 
to  their  boats  and  Jefferson  county  and  Northern  New  York 
were  saved  to  the  new  republic.  It  was  an  important  and 
decisive  battle,  and  if  it  had  been  lost  the  British  would  have 
had  a  strong  and  menacing  foothold  on  our  territorv. 

The  post  has  always  been  one  of  distinct  historic  interest. 
Many  celebrated  generals  of  the  Civil  war  did  their  first  soldier- 
ing there  after  leaving  West  Point.  Lieut.  U.  S.  Grant  brought 
his  young  bride  there  and  the  quarters  they  occupied  are  still 
shown  in  the  long  line  of  low  stone  buildings.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  post  General  Zebulon  Pike,  discoverer  of  Pike's 
Peak,  was  stationed  there,  and  it  was  from  Sackets  he  and 
his  men  sailed  forth  and  captured  the  capital  of  upper  Canada, 
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then  York,  now  Toronto.  General  Pike  was  killed  in  the  attack 
and  his  body  was  brought  back  to  Sackets  for  burial.  It  still 
rests  in  the  military  cemetery  adjoining  the  post  reservation. 

After  the  second  peace  with  Great  Britain  there  came  an 
unusually  large  number  of  settlers  both  from  the  Mohawk 
country  and  from  Vermont.  The  rumors  of  another  war  with 
Great  Britain  had  made  many  especialky  timid  before  the 
declaration  of  war.  For  years  before  1812  there  were  the 
rumors  of  impending  war  and  these  set  up  fears.  But  the 
war  cleared  the  atmosphere.  It  was  generally  accepted  then 
that  there  never  would  be  another  war  with  England  within 
the  life  of  the  living  generation  and  that  it  was  safe  to  settle 
anywhere,  even  under  the  Canadian  border  itself. 

The  second  war  with  Great  Britain  had  a  marked  effect  on 
the  settlement  of  Northern  New  York  and  for  two  reasons. 
First  the  outcome  of  the  war  with  its  American  naval  victories 
,  indicated  that  we  were  finally  a  nation  of  self-sustaining 
proportions.  Second  it  demonstrated  to  the  older  settlements 
in  New  England  and  throughout  the  Mohawk  Valley  that  there 
was  no  longer  danger  in  connection  with  a  residence  along  the 
border.  The  fear  of  an  invasion  by  British  allied  with  Indians 
pouring  down  from  the  north  had.  for  years  been  a  serious 
deterrent  to  settlement.  This  second  war  demonstrated  to  the 
rest  of  the  country  that  the  Indian  as  a  warrior  was  a  thing 
of  the  past  and  that  the  British  would  not  molest  America 
within  the  life  of  the  living  generation. 

Years  of  peace  followed.  Settlers  poured  in  by  the  thou- 
sands. The  land-agents  had  the  busv  time  that  gave  origin  to 
one  of  our  common  expressions  to  denote  activity,  "busy  as  a 
land-ofiice."  The  price  of  land  went  up,  but  not  out  of  reach. 
Settlements  grew  and  the  country  prospered,  all  within  certain 
narrow  confines  of  course,  but  it  was  prosperity  nevertheless. 

The  spirit  of  adventure  still  burned  among  the  young  men, 
however.  The  generation  that  came  on  after  the  War  of  1812 
developed  a  secret  desire  to  emulate  the  deeds  of  heroism  of 
the  veterans  of  the  two  previous  wars.  The  opportunity  came 
in  the  late.  1830s. 

Northern  New  York  was  greatly  stirred  during  the  late 
autumn  of  1837  and  the  next  year  by  the  Patriot  war.  This 
movement  had  its.  inception  in  Canada  and  its  purpose  was  to 
free  Canada  from  the  British  rule.  It  found  many  sympa- 
thizers on  the  border.     See  ret  organizations  known  as  Hunter's 
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lodges  were  formed  in  nearly  every  community  in  Northern 
New  York,  the  members  of  which  pledged  themselves  to  devote 
their  lives  to  the  securing  of  Canadian  freedom. 

During  the  winter  of  1837-38  the  state  arsenal  in  Water- 
town  was  burglarized  and  several  hundred  rifles  were  stolen.' 
They  were  taken  to  Clayton  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  it  was  planned  to  set  out  an  expedition  from  that  point 
for  the  capture  of  Kingston.  Through  defections  of  the  leaders 
the  plans  came  to  nothing  and  the  disgusted  Patriots  went 
home. 

Late  in  May  of  the  next  year  there  was  intense  excitement 
over  the  burning  of  the  British  steamer,  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The 
Peel  anchored  at  Wells  Island  for  the  purpose  of  taking  on 
wood  when  it  was  boarded  by  a  score  of  men  disguised  as 
Indians.  The  passengers  were  driven  off  and  the  ship  was 
burned  to  the  water's  edge.  This  act  of  piracy  was  led  by 
"Bill*5  Johnston,  a  well  known  river  character. 

The  climax  of  the  Patriot  war  in  Northern  New  York  came 
in  November,  1838,  when  the  ill-fated  expedition  to  capture 
Prescott,  Ont.,  started  from  Oswego,  picking  up  reinforcements 
at  Sackets  Harbor,  Cape  Vincent  and  Clayton.  A  band  of 
about  ISO  Patriots  under  command  of  Colonel  Yon  Schultz, 
a  Polish  officer  who  served  under  Napoleon,  landed  at  Prescott 
and  took  refuge  in  a  stone  windmill.  For  four  days,  from 
November  13th  to  16th,  this  little  band  resisted  a  much  larger 
force  of  British  and  Canadian  militia.  It  was  forced  to  sur- 
render. The  leaders  were  executed  at  Kingston,  about  sixty 
more  were  transported  to  Van  Dicman's-land,  England's  penal 
colony,  and  the  others,  mostly  minors,  were  paidoned.  Those 
transported  eventually  received  pardons  from  Queen  Victoria 
and  returned  to  their  homes.  That  ended  the  activity  of  the 
Patriots  in  Northern  New  York,  although  the  Hunter's  Lodges 
were  not  disbanded  until  1841,  when  a  presidential  proclama- 
tion ended  their  existence. 

The  candlelight  period  of  North  Country  history  may  be 
said  to  have  extended  from  the  early  1800s  to  the  close  of  the 
Civil  war.  Even  omitting  what  might  be  termed  the  heroic 
epochs,  the  War  of  1812  and  the  Patriot  war,  the  evolution 
of  the  civilization  which  existed  when  the  Civil  war  began  was 
exceptionally  interesting.  There  are  still  preserved  in  Water- 
town  the  diaries  of  a  man,  Moses  Eames  by  name,  who  was 
born  about   1806  and  who  died  in   1890.      For  over  sixty-five 
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years  of  his  life,  from  1820  on,  he  kept  an  exhaustive  diary. 
He  set  forth  minutely  and  with  painstaking  accuracy  the  story 
of  each  day.  It  furnishes  a  most  valuable  history  of  the  social 
customs,  the  economic  practices,  the  current  history,  of  this 
community  over  that  long  stretch  of  time. 

Judging  from  Moses  Eames's  diary,  and  other  preserved 
records,  the  forbears  who  preceded  us  by  seventy-five  years 
or  more  did  not  have  such  dull  and  solemn  times  as  are  some- 
times represented.  Indeed,  they  were  quite  as  light-hearted  at 
times  as  are  our  own  people.  They  worked  diligently,  for 
this  was  necessary  in  order  to  combat  the  inhospitable  sur- 
roundings of  a  new  country,  but  they  had  time  for  pleasure, 
long  visits  every  winter  back  to  the  old  home  in  Vermont  or 
down  the  Valley,  back  to  the  Royal  Grant  in  the  Mohawk 
country.  There  were  as  man;/  neighborhood  social  entertain- 
ments then  as  now  even  if  the  conveyances  were  such  that  it 
took  longer  to  get  home  and  the  particular  function  did  not 
draw  from  as  wide  an  area. 

The  early  period  of  exploration  was  followed  by  the  period 
of  early  pioneering  and  early  settlement,  and  then  the  territory 
settled  down  to  steady  going  to  polish  off  its  civilization  and 
take  on  certain  culture  which  it  had  been  previously  denied 
by  reason  of  the  primitive  surroundings  of  the  earlier  day  and 
demands  upon  the  youth  for  continuous  labor  which  eliminated 
too  extensive  schooling.  AH  Northern  New  York  prior  to  the 
Civil  war  period  was  largely  a  farming  section.  The  towns 
and  villages  grew  up  as  supported  by  the  agriculture  and  the 
cities  did  not  come  until  after  the  Civil  war  when  manufactur- 
ing developed.  Twenty-five  years  before  the  Civil  war  there 
began  the  rise  of  the  village  academy  with  all  its  significance. 
The  light  of  learning  was  now  burning  brightly  in  the  com- 
munities. The  academies  were  strong  institutions,  supported 
usually  by  the  respective  communities  and  giving  a  thorough 
instruction  in  the  arts.  Their  appearance  was  probably  the 
most  important  and  significant  event  in  the  period  that  ran 
from  the  1820s  on  to  the  Civil  war.  The  appearance  of  these 
academies  was  the  forerunner  of  preparation  for  the  Civil  war, 
for  hard-headed  civilization  that  it  was,  there  was  thus  more 
thorough  understanding  of  the  issues  oi  the  Civil  war  by  reason 
of  these  academies  and  the  instruction  which  they  gave. 

Agriculture  was  thoroughly  established  in  the  North  Country 
when   the   issue   of   slavery   first   made   its    appearance    in    the 
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politics  of  the  day.    Every  farm  had  its  dairy  and  every  house- 
i  wife  was  also  "a  cheese-maker.     Dairying  was  carried  on  along 

lines  entirely  different  from  those  of  to-day,  but  nevertheless 
in  a  profitable  manner.  Shipments  were  made  by  team  to'Utica 
and  canal  before  the  coming  of  the  railroad,  .and  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  transport  a  load  of  dairy  products  through  to 
Albany.  Trade  was  even  carried  on  by  team  to  cities  as  remote 
as  New  York  'and  Boston,  and  the  North  Countrvmen  who 
went  awav  with  a  load  of  butter,  cheese  and  egcrS  returned  with 
groceries,  calicoes,  and  canned  oysters, — always  canned  oys- 
ters,— four  or  five  weeks  later  and  the  returning  travelers  were 


in  the  then  great  cities  visited. 


to 


The  Civil  war  and  the  part  Northern  New  York  played  in 
it  marked  a  definite  heroic  epoch  in  its  affairs.  Thousands  of 
boys  went. to  the  war,  patriotism  manifested  itself  to  the  full, 
and  a  great  territory  that  was  becoming  more  or  less  self- 
sufficient  and  isolated  took  on  a  broader  horizon.  After  the 
war  there  was  a  marked  emigration  westward.  That  emigra- 
tion was  broadening  even  for  those  who  were  left  at  home.  The 
youths  had  been  stirred  by  the  war  with  the  spirit  of  adventure. 
They  aspired  to  go  forth  to  achieve  personal  success  and  con- 
quest. They  did  not  ail  emigrate  by  any  means,  but  the  de- 
parture of  large  numbers  had  a  distinct  effect  on  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  district  they  had  left. 

Gradually  the  localities  began  to  get  an  inspiration  from 
the  views  of  the  outside.  Manufacturing  plants  sprang  up  here 
and  there.  Miiung  and  quarrying  came  on  apace.  The  rail- 
road that  had  pressed  north  five  years  befoi-e  the  Civil  war 
marked  also  the  end  of  one  era  and  the  beginning  of  another. 
An  industrial  life  developed  which  had  never  been  conceived 
before.  Then  en  me  the  lumbering  operations  of  the  big  South 
"Woods  and  the  lumbermen,  not  appreciating  the  value  of  timber 
to  a  territory,  ruthless  and  literally  slashed  the  greatest 
natural  gift  the  section  possessed.  Lumbering  was  followed  by 
paper-making  and  paper-making  brought  the  more  extensive 
development  of  water  powers.  Agriculture  became  augmented 
by  manufacturing  and  other  industrial  operations  in  a  thousand 
forms  where  one  existed  in  the  earlier  days. 

Thus  Northern  New  York  :>  well  started  on  the  second 
century  of  its  history.     First   the  woods-trail,  then  the  crude 
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forest-road,  the  plank-road  and  to-day  the  macadamized  high- 
way. The  development  of  the  civilization  of  Northern  New 
York  is  readily  traced  through  a  study  of  its  roads. 

It  is  now  over  three  hundred  years  since  the  first  French 
explorers  visited  what  is  now  the  North  Countr}\  It  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  years  since  the  French  refugees  fleeing 
from  the  bloody  revolution  came  to  establish  new  homes.  It  is 
nearly  as  long  since  the  first  native  white  settlers  began  estab- 
lishing wilderness  homes.  No  land  is  richer  in  legend  and  in 
lore,  few  districts  have  a  more  interesting  history.  And 
through  all  the  years  since  the  first  settlers  came  there  has  been 
steady  development,  never  agricultural  or  industrial  stagna- 
tion. The  land  is  not  worn  out,  the  farms  are  apparently  as 
rich  to-day  as  they  were  generations  ago.  The  mineral  de- 
posits are  just  beginning  to  yield  their  best.  Recent  vehicular 
invention  has  brought  the  whole  district  into  a  more  compact 
and  easy  working  unit  than  ever  before.  Thus  it  promises  a 
future  development  rich  in  achievement  and  in  history,  march- 
ing on  militantly  with  high  ideals  and  as  high  aspirations. 


jtfV 
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Early  History  of  the  Genesee 
Country — Events  and  Men 

By  JOSEPHINE  GREIG  CHAPPELL 

Read  before  The  Rochester  Historical  Society,  January  10,  1896. 


Western  New  York  was  a  small  part  of  Montgomery  County 
when  settlement  commenced.  In  1788  all  the  region  west  of 
Utica  was  the  town  of  Whitestown.  Ontario  County  was  sep- 
arated in  January,  1789.  It  was  named  from  Lake  Ontario, 
which  originally  formed  its  northern  boundary ;  and  the  region 
westward  from  Seneca  Lake  was  commonly  known  as  the  Gene- 
see Country.  The  territory  lying  within  the  limits  of  old 
Ontario  County  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Senecas,  the  most 
numerous  and  powerful  of  the  Six  Nations.  Their  chief  town 
was  at  Kanadesaga,  just  west,  of  the  present  site  of  Geneva 
at  the  foot  of  Seneca  Lake.  Here  before  the  Revolution  was 
the  largest  Indian  settlement  in  Western  New  York,  and  it  is 
still  a  place  of  much  interest  to  the  remaining  descendants 
of  the  once  powerful  Senecas.  Stone,  in  his  "Life  of  Red 
Jacket,"  says:  "Coming  down  to  us  through,  the  Sachems  of 
the  Senecas  is  the  tradition  in  regard  to  their  origin;  that,  they 
broke  forth  from  the  crest  of  a  mountain  at  the  head  of  Can- 
andaigua  Lake;  this  mountain  which  gave  them  birth  was  called 
Ge-nun-de-wah — or  Great  Hill ;  hence  the  Senecas  were  called 
the  Great  Hill-iVopIe.  Of  Indian  Nations,  the  Iroquois  were 
the  most  conspicuous.  Driven  from  their  domain  in  the  vicinity 
of  Montreal  they  migrated  to  Central  New  York  and  settled 
upon  the  Seneca  River.  Later,  a  band  proceeding  eastward 
became  known  as  the  Mohawks.  Two  other  bands  united  for  a 
time  and  then  separated  :  one  of  them,  the  Oneidas,  established 
itself  east  of  Oneida  Lake;  the  other,  the  Onondagas,  located 
in  the  valley  and  among  the  hills  which  now  commemorate  their 
occupation.  Two  bands  living  upon  the  Seneca  River  became 
divided;  the  Cayugas  dwelling  upon  the  east  bank  of  the  lake 
bearing    their    name;    and    the    Senecas    proceeding    westward 
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settled  at  Nim-da-wa-o  at  the  head  of  Canandaigua  Lake. 
These  scattered  bands  in  time  became  alienated  and  mutually 
inimical,  and  so  continued  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  idea 
of  a  league,  suggested  by  the  Onondagas,  was  followed  by,  a 
general  assembly  of  tribal  chiefs  upon  the  shore  of  Onondaga 
Lake.  Fifty  hereditary  sachemships  were  created,  equal  in 
rank.  Eight  of  these  offices  were  assigned  to  the  Senecas  ;  and 
all  united  to  form  an  Oligarchy  known  as  the  'Council  of  the 
League.'  " 

Duties  were  assigned  to  each  nation,  and  to  the  Senecas 
fell  the  honor  of  door-keepers  of  the  western  end  of  the  "Long 
House,"  and  to  the  Mohawks  the  eastern  door.  At  the  out- 
set of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  Mohawks  retired  to  Canada, 
and  after  the  close  of  the  war  the  main  body  of  the  Cayugas 
and  some  of  the  Onondagas  also  went  to  Canada.  The  broken 
bands  of  Senecas,  Onondagas  and  Tuscaroras  that  were  left 
within  the  State  are  now  bereft  of  all  their  magnificent  terri- 
tory. "Chief  Strong,"  in  his  address  on  "Red  Jacket,"  said: 
"I  have  no  nation,  no  country,  and  I  might  say,  I  have  no 
kindred.  All  that  we  loved  and  prized,  and  cherished,  is  yours. 
The  land  of  the  rushing  river,  the  thundering  cataract,  and 
the  jeweled  lakes  are  yours.  All  these  broad  blooming  fields, 
those  wooded  hills  and  laughing  valleys  arc  yours — yours  alone. 
I  wish  I  had  the  eloquence  of  'Red  Jacket'  that  I  might  fitly 
speak  of  the  wrongs  and  sorrows  of  m}r  people.  O,  let  your 
hearts  be  stirred  with  pity  toward  them,  and  when  the  spring 
violets  blossom  over  my  grave  and  that  of  the  last  of  the 
Senecas — as  soon  they  will — let  not  our  memory  perish  with  us." 

By  the  terms  of  the  charter  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts, 
its  territory,  between  its  north  and  south  boundaries,  extended 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ;  and  the  title  of  this  territory 
was  claimed  by  Massachusetts.  The  State  of  New  York  as- 
serted right  of  sovereignty  over  this  same  territory  under  title 
derived  from  Royal  grant  to  the  Duke  of  York'.  Difficulties 
arose  between  the  two  States  over  these  conflicting  claims,  which 
were  finally  settled  by  commissioner^  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in 
178G.  It  was  there  agreed  that  Massachusetts  should  cede  to 
New  York  the  sovereignty  of  the  disputed  territory  and  that 
New  York  should  cede  to  Massachusetts  the  property  of  the 
soil,  or  the  sole  right  to  purchase  the  land  from  the  Indians. 
This  agreement  covered  all  that  part  of  the  State  lying  west  of 
a  line  running  north  from  the  82nd  milestone  on  the  line  between 
New  York   and  Pennsvlvunia  through   Seneca  Lake  to   Sodus 
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Bay.  This  line  is  known  as  the  "Pre-emption  Line."  In  1788, 
Massachusetts  agreed  to  sell  the  whole  of  this  tract  containing 
over  6,000,000  acres  to  Oliver  Phelps  and  Nathaniel  Gorham 
for  one  million  dollars,  payable  in  a  kind  of  scrip  called  "con- 
solidated securities,"  then  much  below  par;  but  a  subsequent 
rise  to  par  prevented  the  purchasers  from  fulfilling  the  agree- 
ment. The  sale  was  made  on  condition  that  the  Indian  title 
should  be  bought.  The  portion  of  the  tract  to  which  Phelps 
and  Gorham  extinguished  the  Indian  title,  constituting  about 
one-third  of  the  original  purchase,  was  confirmed  and  conveyed 
to  them  in  the  Autumn  of  178S.  This  tract  embraced  the 
present  counties  of  Ontario,  Steuben  and  Yates  and  parts  of 
Monroe,  Wayne,  Livingston,  Allegheny  and  Schuyler,  and  this 
has  been  commonly  called  the  Phelps  and  Gorham  purchase. 
The  commencement  of  the  commercial  history  of  this  section 
begins  with  the  advent  of  Oliver  Phelps. 

Samuel  Coe,  who  had  accompanied  General  Sullivan  upon 
his  march  of  ruin,  not  ten  years  later  revisited  the  same  locality 
as  a  guide,  through  the  forests  of  the  Genesee,  for  Oliver  Phelps. 
The  fields  had  been  left  as  the  "Town  Destroyer"  had  left  them 
save  the  renewed  growth  of  sprouts  from  the  old  apple  trees. 
As  a  route  of  travel  in  17S8  the  journey  of  Coe  and  Phelps  is 
traced  as  follows:  Meeting  them  at  Whitest  own,  we  see  them 
proceed  to  the  Oneida  settlement,  thence  direct  to  the  Onon- 
dagas,  thence  to  the  Cayugas,  and  on  to  the  ruins  of  Seneca 
Castle.  Proceeding  west  to  the  farm  of  Cyrus  Gates  in  the 
town  of  Hopewell,  they  there  rested  briefly;  and  then  pursuing 
the  downward  course  to  the  gravel  knoll,  east  of  what  was 
known  as  the  "Liberty  Day  Farm,"  they  reached  Canaritfaigua 
Lake  at  Wilbur's  Point.  The  lake  shore  was  then  followed 
down  to  the  outlet,  which  was  forded,  and  the  journey  continued 
to  the  oak-ridge  at  a  point  known  as  the  Henry  Philips  farm. 
The  oak-ridge  was  followed  on  to  the  high  ground,  where  now 
stands  the  "Canandaigua  Academy"  on  the  west  side  of  Main 
Street,  near  the  mansion  of  Hon.  John  Greig.  Coe  here  pointed 
out  the  site  of  General  Sullivan's  camp.  Halting  for  the  night, 
the  next  day  saw  the  travelers  fording  the  streams  and  push- 
ing on  to  "Big  Tree."  Jiere  Coe  selected  two  hundred  acres 
previously  to  the  purchase  from  the  Indians  or  any  survey. 
Captain  Horatio  Jones  also  made  a  selection  of  lands  adjoining 
Coe's,  and  the  party  returned  home. 

In  July,  1788,  Phelps  made  his  purchase  from  the  Indians. 
After  the  treaty,  Mr.   Phelps,  before  leaving  the  country,  set 
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surveyors  to  'work  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Hugh  Max- 
well to  divide  the  newly  acquired  county  into  townships  ;  and 
having  fixed  upon  Canandaigua  as  the  primitive  locality,  he 
returned  to  Suffield.  In  a  letter  to  his  principal  associate*  he 
sa}Ts,  "You  may  rely  upon  it,  that  it  is  a  good  country;  I  have 
purchased  all  the  Indians  will  sell  at  present." 

Settlements  were  eagerly  and  quickly  begun.  The  portion 
of  the  tract  to  which  the  Indian  title  had  not  been  extinguished, 
constituting  about  two-thirds  of  the  original  purchase,  reverted 
to  Massachusetts  early  in  1790.  The  survey  of  the  eastern 
line  of  the  purchase  made  in  1788  was  known  as  the  "Old  Pre- 
emption Line."  The  old  line  reached  Lake  Ontario  three  miles 
west  of  Sodus  Bay.  On  a  corrected  survey  the  new  line  was 
found  to  touch  the  lake  near  the  center  of  the  head  of  the  bay. 
Included  between  the  old  and  the  new  Pre-emption  Lines  was 
a  tract  triangular  in  form,  having  its  acute  angle  near  the 
Chemung  River  and  its  base  resting  on  Lake  Ontario,  which 
has  been  familiarly  known  as  "The  Gore." 

In  1790  'Sir.  Phelps  sold  nearly  all  the  residue  of  their  tract 
to  Kobert  Morris,  who  bought  to  sell  again,  and  to  that  end 
established  agents  in  the  leading  European  cities.  William  T. 
Franklin,  grandson  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  was  the  London 
agent,  and  sold  the  land  within  three  months  from  its  purchase 
to  Sir  William  Pulteney,  William  Hornby  and  Patrick  Colqu- 
houn.  On  the  12th  of  March,  1791,  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
agreed  to  sell  to  Robert  Morris  all  the  lands  ceded  to  said 
State  by  the  State  of  New  York,  except  that  part  thereof  which 
had  been  conveyed  by  Massachusetts  to  Phelps  and  Gorham. 
In  conformity  with  this  agreement  the  State  of  .Massachusetts 
conveyed  to  Robert  Morris  on  the  11th  d^y  of  May,  1791,  the 
whole  of  said  land  in  five  different  deeds.  The  first  sale  of 
Morris  was  in  the  "Morris  Reserve,"  so  called  from  the  fact 
that  he  retained  that  tract  in  the  sale  which  lie  afterward  made 
to  the  Holland  Company,  and  which  contained  500,000  acres, 
now  in  Allegheny  County.  The  second  deed  was  to  Herman 
Le  Roy,  Bayard  and  McEvers,  in  the  triangular  tract  of 
87,000  acres,  now  Monroe  County;  100,000  acres,  now  Orleans 
arid  Genesee  Counties,  were  sold  to  "Watson,  Cragie,  and  Green- 
leaf.  This  last  tract,  after  several  transfers,  was  conveyed 
to  the  State  of  Connecticut  and  Sir  William  Pulteney,  in 
1801,  an  undivided  half  to  each;  which  was  divided  between 
them  in  1S11.  The  on.-  share  was  called  Connecticut  lands 
and    the    other    PuJtenev    estate    lands.      Mr.    Morris    .sold    to 
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Samuel  Ogden  50,000  acres,  Wyoming  County,  called  the 
Ogden  tract;  also  one  other  tract  containing  50,000  acres  to 
Gerrit  Cottringcr,  in  Wyoming  and  Allegheny,  called  the  Cot- 
tringer  tract.  The  last  four  tracts  were  conveyed  to  the 
agents  of  the  Holland  Company,  1,500,000  acres,  December 
2-i,  1792;  to  Le  Roy  and  Lincklaen,  1,000,000  acres,  February 
27,  1793.;  to  Le  Roy,  Lincklean  and  Boon,  800,000  acres,  July 
27,  1793;  and  300,000  acres,  same  date,  to  Le  Roy,  Bayard 
and  Clarkson.  The  tracts  were  purchased  with  the  funds  of 
certain  gentlemen  in  Holland  and  were  held  in  trust  by  the 
several  grantees  for  their  benefit.  After  several  changes  the 
whole  tract  was  conveyed  by  the  trustees  by  three  separate 
deeds,  to  the  Holland  Company,  or  rather  to  the  individuals 
in  their  own  names,  composing  three  separate  companies.  The 
lands  conveyed  by  these  deeds  were  called  the  "Holland 
Purchase." 

It  was  a  curious  fact  that  when  the  Dutch  proprietors  were 
parceling  out  the  tract  among  the  three  different  branches  of 
the  company,  it  was  mutually  agreed  among  the  whole,  that 
Messrs.  Wilhem  Willink,  Jan  Willink,  Wilhem  Willink  the 
younger,  and  Jan  Willink  the  younger,  and  Cornelius  Vollen- 
hoven  should  have  300,000  acres  located  in  such  part  of  the 
tract  as  they  should  select.  In  making  their  selections  they 
located  their  300,000  acres  in  nearly  a  square  form,  in  the 
southeast  corner,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  be  nearest  Phila- 
delphia, the   residence  of  their  agent. 

This  sale  made  by  Robert  Morris  to  the  Holland  Company 
was  made  before  the  Indian  title  was  extinguished,  accompanied 
by  an  agreement  on  his  part  to  extinguish  that  title.  At  a 
council  of  the  Scnccas  held  at  Big  Tree,  now  Genesco,  in  the 
month  of  September,  1797,  at  which  Jeremiah  Wadsworth 
attended  as  commissioner  for  the  United  States  and  William 
Shepard  agent  for  Massachusetts,  Robert  Morris  in  fulfill- 
ment of  his  several  contracts  with  the  Holland  Company  to 
which  he  had  sold  land  on  this  tract,  acting  by  his  son  Thomas 
Morris  and  Charles  Williamson,  extinguished  the  Indian  title 
to  all  the  land  the  pre-emption  right  of  which  he  had  purchased 
of  Massachusetts. 

It  was  not  without  great  sorrow  that  the  Senecas,  yielding 
to  necessity,  transferred  their  hunting  grounds  to  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  purchase.  It  is  credited  to.  Red  Jacket  that  he 
arranged  upon  a  bench  in  the  old  "Star  Building"  at  Can- 
andaigua  a  row  of  Indian-,  and  one  white  man  upon  the  small 
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part  of  the  end  of  the  seat,  then  filled  another  bench  with  white 
men  and  placed  an  Indian  upon  the  end,  thus  to  illustrate  the 
changes  of  time  in  the  ownership  of  the  races.  His  speech 
upon  the  loss  of  Indian  dominion  is  his  masterpiece — "We 
stand,"  said  he,  "as  a  small  island  in  the  midst  of  Great 
Waters,  we  are  encircled,  we  arc  encompassed,  the  wild  spirit 
rides  upon  the  blast,  and  the  waters  are  disturbed;  they  rise, 
they  press  upon  us,  and  the  waves  are  settled  over  us — we 
disappear  forever.  Who  then  lives  to  mourn  us?  None.  What 
marks  our  extinction?  Nothing.  We  are  mingled  with  the 
common  elements." 

.At  the  re-interring  of  the  remains  of  Red  Jacket  at  Buffalo, 
October  9,  1884,  Mr.  Bryant  said:  "The  last  Seneca  who 
lingered  on  the  Buffalo  Creek  Reservation,  after  the  fraudulent 
treaty  which  ceded  it  away  to  the  Ogden  Land  Company,  was 
Johnny  John,  whom  I  remember  as  a  noble  looking  type  of 
the  full-blooded  Iroquois.  He  refused  to  surrender  possession 
of  his  humble  abode,  and  was  finally  evicted,  pursuant  to  a 
decree  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  an  action  of  ejectment." 

As  soon  as  Pulteney,  Hornsby  and  Colquhoun  had  completed 
their  purchase  with  Mr.  Franklin,  the  agent  of  Mr.  Morris, 
they  looked  for  an  agent  to  manage  their  property,  and  the 
choice  fell  upon  Charles  Williamson,  who  was  a  native  of  Bal- 
gray,  Scotland.  His  father,  Alexander  Williamson,  was  secre- 
tary to  the  Earl  of  Hopeton.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution  Charles  Williamson  held  a  captain's  commission 
in  the  British  service  and  was  ordered  to  this  country  with 
his  regiment;  after  his  return  to  England,  his  intelligence  and 
fine  social  qualities  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Colquhoun  and  with  them  he  became  very  intimate.  This 
friendship  ended  only  with  the  death  of  the  parties.  Leaving 
London  in  July.  1791,  he  repaired  to  Scotland,  and  after 
arranging  his  affairs  there,  sailed  for  this  country  accompanied 
by  his  family  together  with  John  Johnstone  and  Charles  Cam- 
eron, who  came  out  as  his  assistants.  In  1792  Mr.  Williamson 
projected  his  first  settlement  on  the  Genesee  River  at  the 
termination  of  his  proposed  road,  and  called  it  Williamsburg. 
In  1793  he  settled  in  Bath.* 


*  The  following  foot-note  is  quoted  from  the  Publications  of  the  Buffalo 
Historical  Society,  Volume  XXVI  (1922),  pp.  50-51: 

Charles  Williamson  was  a  Scotchman  who  had  set  out    to   serve    in    the 
American  Revolution,  holding  a  commission  as  Captain  in  the  British  service; 
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In  1794  Captain  Williamson  commenced  a  settlement  at 
Sodus  Bay.  Lieutenant  Governor  Simcoe  had,  from  his  first 
assuming  the  government  of  Upper  Canada,  evinced  the  greatest 
jealousy  of  the  progress  of  the  settlement  of  our  Western  coun- 
try. He  was  even  said  to  have  threatened  to  send  Captain 
Williamson  to  England  in  irons  if  he  ever  ventured  to  come  into 
Canada.  In  the  month  of  May  of  that  year  Lieutenant  Sheaffe 
of  the  British  army  was  sent  by  Governor  Simcoe  with  a  protest 
to  Captain  Williamson  against  the  prosecution  of  the  settle- 
ment at  Sodus  and  to  prohibit  all  other  settlements  beyond  the 
old  "French  Line."  In  consequence  of  the  aggressive  attitude 
of  the  British  preparations  were  made  to  arm  and  to  fortify 
the  principal  settlements  in  Western  New  York.  An  unpub- 
lished letter  dated  August  20.  1791,  from  Robert  Morris  to 
his  son  Thomas  at   Canandaigua,  says: 

"Your  letters  of  June  last  from  Bath  and  of  July  from  Whites- 
town    are   the   only   ones   that   remain   unanswered,   and   they   have 


but  the  ship  on  which  he  sailed  was  captured  by  a  French  privateer,  which 
carried  him  into  Newburyport,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  Boston  where  he 
was  held  a  prisoner  until  the  end  of  the  war.  He  was  married  in  America 
and  returned  to  Scotland.  Later  be  was  employed  as  agent  by  London  cap- 
italists known  as  "The  Association"  who  sought  to  acquire  lands  in  America, 
with  John  Johnstone  and  Charles  Cameron  as  his  assistants.  He  spent  most  of 
the  \vii:ter  of  1791-93  in  Northumberland,  Pa.,  making  a  visit  to  the  Genesee 
Country.  Later  he  undertook  to  open  a  road  from  what  is  now  Williamsport, 
Pa.,  "to  the  mouth  of  the  Canasaraga  Creek  on  the  Genesee  River,"  a  dis- 
tance of  about  150  miles.  Receiving  a  consignment  of  goods  from  his  princi- 
pals, Captain  Williamson  undertook  a  settlement  on  the  Genesee  and  laid  out 
a  village  which  he  called  Williamsburg.  A  number  of  Germau  colonists  came 
out  and  for  a  time  struggled  in  the  wilderness,  but  as  the)  knew  nothing  of 
frontier  life  and  were  unfitted  for  it,  the  project  was  a  picturesque  failure. 
Williamson,  with  his  ample  financial  backing,  turned  to  other  projects.  In 
the  spring  of  1793  he  laid  out  the  town  of  Bath,  named  in  honor  of  the  Count- 
ess of  Bath,  who  was  a  daughter  of  William  Pulteney,  one  of  the  Association. 
Robert  Morris  by  deed  dated  April  11,  1792,  conveyed  to  Charles  Williamson, 
1,200,000  acres  of  the  Phelps  and  Gorham  Tract,  which  has  since  been  known 
as  the  Pulteney  Estate.  From  this  time  on  Williamson's  fortunes  are  identi- 
fied with  the  development  of  the  tract.  In  1794  he  began  improvements  at 
Geneva,  and  a  little  later,  at  Lyons.  In  1795  lie  was  elected  to  the  New  York 
Legislature  from  Ontario  County,  which  then  included  all  of  Western  New 
York,  Later  he  was  made  County  Judge.  In  March,  1801,  Williamson  con- 
veyed the  estate  to  Sir  William  Pulteney  and  his  assigns.  He  returned  to 
Scotland  and  is  said  to  have  died  at  sea  in  1807,  of  yellow  fever,  while  on  a 
mission  from  the  British  Government  to  Havana.  Mr.  Ellicott  frequently 
mentions  him  in  his  journal  and  letters,  and  probably  had  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  him.  Captain  Williamson's  story  is  an  important  part  of  New  York 
State  history,  and  merits  a  fuller  study  than  it  appears  io  have  received. 
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remained  so  too  long,  but  I  am  constantly  engaged  and  hurried.  I 
have  always  told  you  we  should  preserve  our  neutrality  and  remain 
at  peace;  I  am  still  of  that  opinion,  and  so  should  you  be,  and  act 
accordingly.  You  tell  me  there  is  no  ague  in  your  country.  I  have 
just  received  a  letter  from  Captain  Williamson  telling  me  that  he 
is  so  ill  with  it  that  he  can  hardly  write.  I  hope  you  keep  your- 
health.  The  fortifications  you  are  to  make  may  not  be  wanted.  I 
think  you  will  not  need  the  commission,  but  should  I  be  mistaken 
I  will  get  a  company  for  you.  Mr.  Benjamin  Harrison  of  Virginia 
is  with  us  and  desires  his  compliments  to  you,  I  am, 

"Your  affectionate   father, 

"Robert  Morris." 

When  a  division  of  lands  took  place  between  Sir  William 
Pulteney  and  Governor  William  Hornby,  Mr.  Johnstone  became 
the  agent  of  tile  Hornby  lands,  in  which  agency  he  continued 
until  his  death  in  1806,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  John  Greig, 
of  Oanandaigua,  who  deserves  more  than  passing  mention. 
When  the  Scottish  Highland  Clan  "'McGregor"  was  prohibited 
by  act  of  the  Privy  Council  under  King  James  in  1603,  from 
bearing  the  name,  its  members  took  to  themselves  variations 
of  the  name — one  of  which  was  "Gregg" — this  in  course  of 
time  has  been  spelled  by  members  of  the  same  family  Greig, 
Gregg,  and  Gragg.  John  Greig,  the  second  son  of  David  and 
Elizabeth  Haig  Greig  of  Hall  Greig,  was  a  native  of  Moffat 
in  Dumfrieshire,  Scotland ;  his  father,  a  lawyer  b}7  profession, 
was  the  factor  or  agent  of  the  Earl  of  Hopeton.  John  acquired 
in  his  native  parish  and  in  Edinburg  a  substantial  education. 
While  undetermined  as  to  his  pursuits  in  life  Mr.  Johnstone 
(connected  with  Mr.  Williamson  in  the  Pulteney  lands)  re- 
visited his  native  country,  and  meeting  Mr.  Greig  induced  him 
to  be  his  companion  on  his  return  to  the  New  World.  Mr. 
Greig  after  spending  some  time  in  New  York  and  Albany  went 
to  Canandaigua  in  April,  1800.  He  afterward  became  a  student 
at  law  in  the  office  of  Nathaniel  W.  Howel]  and  was  admitted 
to  practice  at  the  bar.  Among  his  first  cases  was  that  of  a 
quarrelsome  Indian  who  had  been  arrested  for  murdering  a 
white  man  at  or  near  Buffalo,  and  was  brought  to  Canandaigua, 
lodged  in  jail  and  tried  in  the  old  Court  House.  Mr.  Greig 
was  District  Attorne}7,  and  the  prisoner  was  defended  by  Peter 
B.  Porter  and  Red  Jacket.  The  Indian  was  convicted,  but  not 
executed.  Mr.  Greig  remarked  concerning  the  efforts  of  Red 
Jacket  in  this  trial  that  he  himself  was  but  a  reed  compared  to 
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the  arrow  from  the  lightning  bow  of  his  opponent,  the  native 
of  the  forest. 

The  fragment  of  a  speech  by  Mr.  Greig  given  below  is  an 
interesting  relic  of  the  early  court  proceedings  of  Ontario 
County.  In  1805,  at  the  close  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
Judge  Hosmer  made  a  farewell  address,  and  Mr.  Greig  replied: 
"Sir,  the  gentlemen  comprising  the  bar  request  me  to  communi- 
cate the  painful  regret  felt  at  parting  with  you  as  chief  magis- 
trate of  this  county.  They  authorize  me  to  declare  that  they 
have  looked  up  to  you  as  the  father  of  this  Court.  It  is  their 
earnest  prayer  that  your  remaining  years  may  pass  tranquilly 
and  happily.  They  can  no  longer  meet  you  as  President  of  the 
Court,  but  anticipate  a  meeting  when  contentions  cease  and  a 
true  verdict  will  be  passed  upon  human  actions  and  where  the 
just  will  meet  with  that  glorious  reward  which  will  be  the  sure 
consequence  of  a  well-spent  life." 

In  an  early  period  of  his  professional  career,  Mr.  Greig 
became  the  partner  of  Judge  Howell,  which  partnership  con- 
tinued until  1820.  Mingling  with  his  professional  duties  the 
arduous  ones  consequent  upon  the  sale  and  settlement  of  large 
contracts  of  wild  lands,  professional  eminence  could  hardly  be 
expected,  yet  in  early  days,  when  there  were  "giants  in  the 
land,"  when  the  bar  of  Western  New  York  had  in  its  front 
rank  a  class  of  men  hardly  equaled  to-day,  his  legal  brethren 
found  in  the  young  Scot  a  man  possessed  of  sound  legal  acquire- 
ments which  placed  him  in  the  first  ranks  of  those  lawyers 
whose  ability  is  handed  down  as  more  than  ordinary.  Especially 
he  recommended  himself  to  their  esteem  by  a  high  sense  of 
honor,  and  a  courtesy  which  ruled  bis  conduct  at  the  bar  as 
well  as  in  the  business  and  social  relations  of  life. 

When  Lafayette  visited  this  country  as  the  nation's  guest, 
in  1824,  he  was  right  royally  entertained  by  John  Greig  in  his 
own  home  at  Canandaigua.  In  1880,  Mr.  Greig  crossed  the 
ocean  to  visit  his  old  home  and  make  a  European  trip.  At 
Paris  he  visited  his  friend  Lafayette,  and  was  most  kindly 
received  by  the  King  to  whom  he  was  introduced  by  the  King's 
former  schoolmate,  Thomas  Morris.  In  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Thomas  Morris  to  the  minister  at  Paris,  he  says :  "His  majesty 
having  been  pleased  before  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  to  express 
to  several  of  your  predecessors  at  the  Court  of  France,  senti- 
ment friendly  toward  myself,  I  was  induced  to  write  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  recommending  Mr.  Greig  to  him.  On  Mr. 
Greiff's  arrival  in  France  he  found  that   the  Duke  of  Orleans 
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had  become  King  of  the  French ;  but  my  letter  having  reached 
the  King,  he  was  pleased  to  bestow  on  Mr.  Greig  a  most  kind 
and  flattering  reception." 

John  Greig  was  prominent  in  all  large  business  affairs  of 
his  region.  He  seems  to  have  early  obtained  the  confidence  of 
the  Indians,  who  looked  upon  him  as  their  friend,  and  to  whom 
they  appealed  when  in  trouble  or  in  doubt,  and  not  in  vain. 
As  the  representative  of  Robert  Morris,  he  enjoyed  that  re- 
markable man's  confidence  in  an  unusual  degree,  as  he  was  the 
custodian  of  the  funds  provided  by  the  various  traders  with 
the  Senecas.  Mr.  Greig  was  President  of  the  Ontario  County 
Bank  and  a  representative  in  Congress  from  Ontario  and 
Livingston  Counties,  1841-42. 

In  1SQ6  Mr.  Greig  married  Clarissa,  daughter  of  Captain 
Israel  Chapin,  and  great-grand  daughter  of  General  Israel 
Chapin,  an  early  pioneer.  After  a  long  and  useful  life  Mr. 
Greig  died  at  Canandaigua,  April  9,  1858,  in  his  79th  year. 
"His  works  do  follow  him." 


Note:  Of  the  six  million  acres  in  the  Genesee  Country  owned  by  the  Indians 
previous  to  Phelps  and  Gorham's  first  purchase  in  178S,  the  terms  of  the  "Big 
Tree,"  (Geneseo),  treaty  left  for  their  use  only  the  following  described 
"reservations :" — 

1.  Cannawaugus,  two  square  miles  lying  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Genesee 
river,  west  of  Avon.  2  and  3.  Big  Tree  and  Little  Beard,  in  all  four  square 
miles  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Genesee,  near  Geneseo.  4.  Squawkie  Hill, 
two  miles  square,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Genesee,  north  of  Mt.  Morris. 
5.  Gardeau,  or  Gardow,  the  "white  woman's"  reservation,  (Mary  Jameson), 
containing  about  twenty-eight  square  miles  (17,927  acres")  on  both  sides  of  the 
Genesee  river,  between  Mt.  Morris  and  Portage.  6.  Caneadea,  sixteen 
square  miles  on  both  sides  of  the  Genesee  above  Portage.  7.  Oil  Spring,  one 
square  mile  on  the  line  between  Alleghany  and  Cattaraugus  counties. 
8.  Alleghany,  forty-four  square  miles,  on  both  sides  of  the  Alleghany  river, 
near  Salamanca.  9.  Cattaraugus,  forty-two  square  miles,  on  both  sides  and 
near  the  mouth  of  Cattaraugus  creek  on  Lake  Erie,  twenty-six  miles  north  of 
Buffalo.  10.  Buffalo,  one  hundred  and  thirty  square  miles,  on  both  sides  of 
Buffalo  creek,  near  Buffalo.  11.  Tonawanda,  seventy  square  miles  on  both 
sides  of  Tonawanda  creek,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  sixteen 
miles  north-east  of  Buffalo.  12.  Tuscarora,  one  square  mile,  on  the  mountain 
ridge,  three  miles  east  of  Lewiston. 

The  Indian  title  to  all  these  reservations,  except  Alleghany,  Cattaraugus, 
Tonawanda  and  Tuscarora,  has  since  been  extinguished.  As  early  as  1820  the 
red  men  had  few  representatives  in  the  Genesee  Valley,  and  about  1830  they 
ceased  to  occupy  their  old  camp-grounds  along  the  lower  Genesee. 

Speaking  of  the  Genesee  Country,  Judge  Lockwood  It.  Doty  says:  "In 
extent,  this  district  embraces  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  State  and  one-sixth  of 
its  population.  It  is  an  empire  within  itself,  including  fifteen  counties,  two 
hundred  and  eighty-one  towns;  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  incorporated  vil- 
lages, and  fourteen  cities,  of  which  Buffalo  and  Llochester  .-ire  the  largest  of 
the  State  outside  of  the  metropolitan  district." 
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New  York  State  in  the  Revolution  and  the  Influence 
of  the  Iroquois  on  New  York  State  History 

A  law  recently  passed  by  the  New  York  State  Legislature  (effec- 
tive, May  25,  1923)  makes  an  appropriation  of  five  thousand  dollars 
for  a  preliminary  survey  and  report  by  the  New  York  State  His- 
torical Association  for  appropriate  celebration  of  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  important  New  York  State  events  of  the  Revolutionary 
period.  This  report  will  cover,  among  other  sections,  the  history  of 
the  Genesee  Country. 

In  the  Memorial  presented  to  the  Legislature,  stating  reasons  for 
the  passage  of  the  above-mentioned  act,  interesting  facts  were  set 
forth  as  to  the  part  New  York  State  played  in  the  Revolution,  and 
the  influence  of  the  Iroquois  on  our  State  history. 

This  Memorial  was  prepared  by  Mr.  W\  Pierrepont  White,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Mohawk  Valley  Historic  Association,  and  read,  in  part, 
as  follows : 

Iroquois  Country. — New  York  State  was  the  frontier  of  the 
Iroquois  Country.  The  Iroquois,  with  the  exception  of  the  Oneidas' 
and  Tuscaroras,  were,  during  the  Revolution,  the  allies  of  Great 
Britain.  From  their  10,000,000  acres  of  limitless  forests  within  the 
present  bounds  of  New  York,  these  Indians  were  led  forth  in  pitiless 
expeditions,  committing  ghastly  frontier  horrors,  which  depopulated 
the  homes  of  the  settlers.  These  settlers  were  engaged  annually  in 
raising  the  grain  which  fed  the  army  of  Washington  while  at  New- 
burg.  Valley  Forge,  or  in  New  Jersey.  So  near  were  West  Point 
and  Kingston  on  the  Ulster  County  frontier  that  it  was  constantly 
guarded  by  regulars  against  the  raiders  from  the  forests. 

Ninety-tzco  Battlefields. — From  1775  to  1783,  Long  Island  and 
the  Champlain,  Pludson,  and  Mohawk  Valleys,  furnished  the  bat- 
tlefields for  the  92  recorded  conflicts  that  occurred  in  this  State. 
Twenty-seven  of  these  conflicts  took  place  in  1777  and  21  in  1776. 
The  entire  eight-year  period  was  otic  of  continuous  conflict  for  these 
valleys.  Massachusetts  had  11  conflicts  in  1775,  3  in  1776,  and 
none  thereafter.  Connecticut  had  a  total  of  14  engagements;  Rhode- 
Island  and  Pennsylvania,  5  conflicts  each;  New  Jersey  31, 
Georgia  22,  Virginia  16,  while  South  Carolina  had  79.  New  York 
furnished  the  greater  number  of  battlefields  for  both  the  French  and 
Indian  War  as  well  as  the  Revolution.  These  conflicts  took  place 
on  Long  Island,  and  the  most  of  them  were  quite  closely  confined 
to  the  Mohawk,  Champlain,  and  Hudson  River  Valley  settlements, 
which  were  limited  to  a  strip  of  land  less  than  eight  miles  wide  on 
the  Mohawk,  and  not  over  thirty  on  the  Hudson. 

Limited  Settled  Area. — The  reason  of  the  very  limited  settled 
area  within  the  present  bounds  of  New  York,  was  due  to  the  su- 
preme power  exercised  by  the  Iroquois,  not  only  over  their  own  pos- 
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sessions,  constituting  all  of  our  present  State  territory  except  the 
battlefields  of  the  Revolution  above  mentioned,  but  over  vast  areas 
of  the  west  and  south,  occupied  by  tribes  who  paid  them  tribute. 

Treaty  of  Tawasentha. — The  treaty  of  Tawasentha  in  16 IS,  be- 
tween the  Dutch  and  Iroquois  at  Normans  Kill  near  Albany,  in  ef- 
fect permitted  the  Dutch  to  acquire  land  title  from  the  Mohican  and 
River  tribes  of  Indians,  who  were  subject  tribes  to  the  Iroquois.  As 
time  passed  from  this  first  Indian  treaty  as  made  by  the  Dutch,  it 
was  assumed  by  the  English,  and  was  ratified  39  times  between  1618 
and  1779,  when  General  Sullivan's  raid  broke  the  strength  of  the 
Confederacy. 

Dutch  and  Palatine  Settlements. — It  was  twenty-five  years  after 
this  treaty  that  the  Indians  permitted  a  settlement  to  be  made  at 
Schenectady,  seventeen  miles  west  of  Fort  Orange.  Another 
eighteen  years  elapsed  before  Jelles  Fonda  was  permitted  to 
establish  a  store  at  Fonda,  twenty-seven  miles  west  of  Schenectady. 
Earlier  settlements  on  the  river  banks  west  of  Fonda  and  on  the 
Schoharie  had  been  granted  gradually  to  the  HblFanderSj  which  did 
not  interfere  with  the  Indian  hunting-grounds  in  the  rear  of  these 
grants.  In  1722,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Mohawks,  came  the  Pala- 
tine settlements  at  Stone  Arabia,  which,  prior  to  the  Revolution, 
grew  westward  to  the  present  site  of  Deerfield,  and  provided  fami- 
lies at  the  Fort  Stanwix  clearing  in  charge  of  the  work  on  the  carry. 

Sir  William  Johnson. — In  1738  William  Johnson,  destined  to  be- 
come the  controlling  power  on  the  North  American  continent,  made 
his  first  settlement  near  Amsterdam.  By  his  matrimonial  alliances 
with  Caroline,  and  on  her  death  with  Molly  Brant — two  women  of 
the  Mohawk  tribe  of  the  Iroquois,  who  in  themselves  and  through 
their  relatives  were  in  the  supreme  power  in  tribal  and  Confederacy 
control — Sir  William  became  the  arbiter  in  North  America  of  the 
Indian  and  the  Colonial  Indian  policy  of  England,  and  directed 
these  policies  from  his  residence  in  its  dominating  valley  of  the 
Mohawk,  1738-1774.  During  this  period,  his  unswerving  fidelity 
to  the  rights  of  the  Indians  upheld  the  treaty  of  Tawasentha,  except 
as  changed  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  in  1768  and  grants  made 
along  the  Mohawk  River,  some  of  which  gave  offense  to  the  Indians. 

Indians  Confine  Settlements  for  179  Years. — These  conditions 
from  1609  to  178S  held  for  179  years  our  early  settlements  to  Long 
Island,  the  Mohawk,  Champlain,  and  Hudson  River  valleys,  while 
the  ancestral  homes  of  the  Iroquois  occupy  the  balance  of  the  pres- 
ent area  of  the  State,  and  this  occupation  provides  the  chief  reason 
why  New  York  State's  part  in  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  his- 
tory is  not  better  known. 

Hugh  White  Leads  New  England  Migration,  Winch  Submerges 
New  York  State's  Part  in  Revolution. — The  instant  the  Revolution 
ceased,  that  great  immigration  from  New  England,  headed  by  Hugh 
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White,  poured  into  the  Iroquois  lands,  commencing  at  Whitestown, 
until  by  1820  the  population  of  the  State  had  increased  from  the 
Revolutionary  record  of  190,000  to  approximately  1,400,000,  and 
1,000,000  of  this  new  increase  were  New  Englanders,  who,  passing 
over  the  settlements  in  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk,  with  its  179  years 
of  bilingual  history,  proceeded  as  they  should  to  print,  talk  and 
teach  the  war  records  of  their  own  ancestors  in  Colonial  and  Revo- 
lutionary times. 

Oldest  Settlement  in  the  Union. — The  battlefields  of  New  York, 
surrounded  by  forests  and  closely  confined  to  her  eastern  borders, 
penetrated  for  250  miles  the  principal  commercial  and  military 
valleys  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  continent,  and  to-day  have  a  back- 
ground of  from  200  to  300  years  of  occupancy  and  settlement,  a 
condition  existing  at  no  other  point  on  the  North  Atlantic  sea  front. 

Albany  (1617)  next  to  Jamestown,  Va.,  (1607)  and  St.  Augus- 
tine. Fla.,  (156o),  is  the  oldest  settlement  in  the  Union,  if  the 
thirteen  Colonies  only  are  included,  and  if  Jamestown  is  thrown  out, 
as  deserted  in  1676,  it  may  perhaps  be  called  the  oldest  with  a  con- 
tinuous life,  though  its  actual  settlement  (1623)  as  a  residence  is 
later  than  that  of  Plymouth  (1620). 

New  York  State's  Immortal  Contribution. — It  is  the  history  of 
this  bilingual  settlement  decimated  by  eight  years  of  savage  war- 
fare, whose  principal  men  were  killed,  leaving  their  farms  to  be 
worked  by  widows  and  orphans,  that  is  our  State's  immortal  con- 
tribution to  the  building  of  our  Nation. 


New  York  State  Map 

The  map  of  the  state  of  New  York  appearing  on  the  opposite 
page  is  adapted  from  Avery's  History  of  the  C.  S.  showing  l.'j,000,- 
000  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the  Six  Nations  in  17S6,  which  New 
York  and  Massachusetts  divided  between  themselves;  forcing  the 
greater  part  of  the  Indians  to  remove  to  Brantford,  Ontario,  Can- 
ada, to  occupy  lands  granted  them  by  England. 

Ontario  County  was  taken  from  Montgomery  in  1789.  and  in- 
cluded all  the  land  of  which  the  pre-emptive,  right  had  been  ceded 
to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  which  that  State  afterwards  sold  to 
Phelps  and  Gorham,  and  which  afterwards  chiefly  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  Holland  Land  Company  and  the  Pulteney  Estate. 
On'ario  County  then  extended  from  the  pre-emption  line  a  mile  east 
of  Geneva,  so  as  to  include  within  its  limits  all  the  territory  within 
the  bounds  of  the  State  west  of  that  line.  This  was  commonly 
known  as  the  "Genesee  Country,"  although  the  title  was  occasional- 
ly more  extensively  applied,  and  from  it  has  been  formed,  the  coun- 
ties of  Steuben,  Allegany.  Cattaraugus,  Chautauqua,  Erie,  Niagara, 
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Genesee,  Wyoming,  Orleans,  Monroe,  Livingston;  Yates,  Wayne 
and  Schuyler  in  part;  leaving  a  tract  around  the  former  chief  town 
(Canandaigua)  the  name  of  Ontario.  In  1790  this  extensive  terri- 
tory had  only  1,075  inhabitants. 

In  1786,  the  State's  white  population  approximated  190,000  and 
was  confined  to  the  shaded  area  on  the  Mohawk-Hudson  and  Loner 

o 

Island.  In  the  balance  of  the  State  was  an  Indian  population  of 
about   17,000. 

The  above  description  of  map  was  prepared  for  publication  by 
Mr.  W.  Pierrepont  White. 
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Edgerton  Memorial  Gate 

Editor's  Note  ox  the  Edgerton  Memorial  Gate — At  the  time 
of  his  death  Hiram  Haskell  Edgerton  was  Honorary  President  of 
The  Rochester  Historical  Society.  The  picture  appearing  on  the 
opposite  page  is  reproduced  from  a  pen  and  ink  drawing  of  the 
Memorial  Gate  dedicated  to  him  at  Edgerton  Park. 

The  Memorial  Gate  was  built  by  private  funds,  voluntarily  con- 
tributed by  many  men,  women  and  children,  moved  by  affection  to 
pay  the  debt  of  honor  due  to  Hiram  H.  Edgerton,  the  Mayor  and 
the  Man. 

In  size  tire  Memorial  is  thirty-three  and  one-half  feet  long,  over 
all;  the  central  feature  is  seven  feet  wide  and  sixteen  feet  high; 
and  the  wing  walls  are  thirteen  feet  long  and  seven  feet  high.  The 
material  used  is  light  Indiana  limestone,  cut  by  Whitmore,  Rauber 
and  Vicinus.  The  stonework  was  erected  by  Henry  Lampert,  under 
direction  of  Fred  Gleason;  the  group  of  masons  doing  the  work 
being  men  formerly  in  Mr.  Edgerton's  employ,  who  donated  much 
of  their  services.  Being  thus  built,  the  materials  and  workman- 
ship throughout  are  of  the  highest  quality. 

Edwin  S.  Gordon  and  William  G.  Kaelber,  of  Rochester,  New 
York,  members  of  Gordon  &  Kaelber,  Architects,  were  the  design- 
ers. The  Bronze  Portrait,  bas-relief,  was  modeled  by  Joseph 
Renier,  of  New  York  City,  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy,  Rome. 

The  Inscriptions  were  composed  by  a  Special  Committee:  Ed- 
ward R.  Foreman,  Chairman  ;  Charles  H.  Wiltsie. 


In  a  remarkable  degree,  Mayor  Edgerton  combined  practical 
common  sense  with  idealism;  and,  withal,  he  was  a  very  human 
and  lovable  man. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  memorialize  these  peculiar  quali- 
ties m  the  inscriptions,  as  follows: 

I.    The  Backus  Street  Elevations 
These- three  are  devoted  to  EDGERTON— THE  MAYOR 

1.      The   central  panel  exhibits   the  name   "Edgerton"   prominently 
over    all;    with    the    portrait    in    bronze,    bas-relief,    and    the 
'  clAii  facts: 
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HIRAM  HASKELL  EDGERTON 

BORN  APRIL  19  1S47 
DIED  JUNE  18  1922 


MAYOR  OF  ROCHESTER 
1 908-1921 

FOR  FIFTY  YEARS 
A  FAITHFUL  PUBLIC  SERVANT 


! 


2.      The  left  icing  panel  is  devoted  to  the  Mayor's  practical  accom- 
plishments as  a  great  city  builder: 


HAVE  HONOR 

FOR  THE  GREAT  CITY  BUILDER 

WHOSE  MANY  PRACTICAL  ACHIEVEMENTS 

INCREASED  HUMAN  HAPPINESS 

AND  ENRICHED  THE  LIVES  OF  ALL  OUR  PEOPLE 

THEY  NEVER  FAIL  WHO  SPEAK  IN  DEEDS 


3.      The     right    wing    panel    exhibits    his     idealism    and     supreme 
devotion : 


HE  HAD  A  VISION 

OF  THE  CITY  BEAUTIFUL 

AND  GAVE  HIS  BEST 

TO  MAKE  THE   DREAM  COME  TRUE 

UPON  HIS  HEART  WAS  WRITTEN 

ROCHESTER 

WHOSOEVER  WOULD  BE  FIRST  AMONG  YOU 
SHALL  BE  SERVANT  OF  ALL 

EDGERTON  MEMORIAL  GATE 
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II.   The  Parkside  Elevations 
These  three  are  devoted  to  EDGERTON— THE   MAN 

1.      The  central  panel  exhibits  his  farewell  words  upon  retiring  from 
office^  expressing  heart-appeal  and  faith  in  the  people: 


MY  CONFIDENCE  IN  THE  FUTURE 
OF  ROCHESTER  IS  UNBOUNDED 
AND  MY  FAITH  IN  THE  PEOPLE  IS 
LIMITLESS  I  KNOW  THEY  WILL 
PERMIT  NO  BACKWARD  STEPS 

FAREWELL  ADDRESS  OF 
MAYOR   EDGERTON 
DECEMBER  31,  1921 


2.      The  left  wing  panel  is  devoted   to  the  veneration  and  respect 
which  he  won  in  the  minds  and  the  memories  of  men: 


3.      The  right  icing  panel  shows  his  greatest  prize — his  immortality 
in  the  love  of  the  people: 


BEYOND  HIS  EARTHLY  YEARS  HE  LIVES 

BECAUSE  HE  SERVED 

AND  SERVING  WON  THAT  GREATEST  PRIZE 

THE  PEOPLE'S  LOVE 
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Dedication  Program 

Saturday,  September  1,  1923 
Two-thirty  o'clock  p.  si.  at  Edgerton  Park  Peristyle 

Honorary   Chairman — Mayor   C.   D.   Van  Zandt 

Prelude  by  The  Park  Band 
Theodore  Dossenbach,  Director 


Officer:      William    S.    Riley, 


Opening    Remarks    by   the    Presidin 

Commissioner  of  Parks  and.  Chairman  of  Memorial  Committee 

Prayer:     by   Rev.   George  V.   Burns 
Rector,  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

Address  :      Hiram   H.  Edgerton — The  Mayor 

by  Rush  Rhees,  IX  D.,  LL.  D. 

President  of  The  University  of  Rochester 

Address:     Hiram  H.  Edgerton — The  Man 
by  Rev.  C.  Waldo  Cherry,  D.  D. 

Unveiling  of  the  Bronze  Portrait,  Central  Panel 

Presiding,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Inscriptions 

Edward  R.  Foreman,  City  Historian 

Postlude  by   The   Park  Band 

Bugler,   Sounding    Taps,   Katherine    Williams 

Horn  Sextette:     Lead  Kindly  Light 


Edgerton  Memorial  Committee 

William    S.    Riley,    Chairman 
Edgar  F.  Edwards,  Secretary 

George  F.  Argetsii?ger  James   L.   Hotchkiss 

William  C.  Barry  J.  C.  Kalbfleisch 

P.  V.  Crittenden*  Charles  S.  Owen 

Alvin    II .    Dewey  Herbert  W.  Pierce 

Gcurgc   Eastman  William  Pitkin 

Edward  R.  Foreman  Dr.    Rush   Rhees 

Fred.  Gleason  F.  Harper  Sibley 

Edwin   S.  Gordon  Simon  X.  Stein 

John    II .   Greaorv  Mavor  C.   D.  Van  Zandt 

William  W.  Hibbard  Charles  H.  Wiltsie 
Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Yates 
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Academies :  Period  of,  North  Coun- 
try, 271.       - 

Academy    of    Music:    See    Rochester 

Academy  of  Music. 
Academy  of   Science:   See  Rochester 

Academy  of   Science. 

Adams'    Brass    Band:    Members    of, 

ISO. 
Adams,  Henry :  Quoted,  42. 

Adams,  Jesse:  Leader  of  Adams 
Brass    Band,    150. 

Adventure  in  Beauty :  Eastman 
School  of  Music,  186. 

Agassiz,  Louis  J.  R. :  Paper  on,  by 
Morgan,   93. 

Agriculture :   In   North   Country,  272. 

Alaska:  Purchase  of,  suggested  by 
Hiram  Sibley,  129.  Note  on,  130- 
131. 

Albany  Basin:  Paper  by  Morgan,  93. 

Alboni,  Madame  Marietta :  Concert 
by,  147. 

Alexander,  J.  Vincent:  With  Opera 
Club,   170. 

Alleghany :  Indian  reservation  at, 
2S4. 

America:  Political  Condition  of,  by 
Morgan,   94. 

American  Aborigines :  Study  of 
houses  of,  by  Morgan,  published, 
89. 

American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science:  L.  H.  Mor- 
gan, President  of,  42;  Morgan's 
Laws  of  Descent,  first  read  be- 
fore, 63;  Morgan  elected  Presi- 
dent of,  75;  organized  section  of 
Anthropology,  75 ;  President's  ad- 
dross,  published!.  81 ;  Morgan's  fare- 
well letter  to.  90. 

American   Beaver:   See.   Beaver. 


Ancient  Society:  Morgan's  book  on, 
discussed  by  Dr.  Crapsey,  17;  a 
leading  authority,  18 ;  discussed  by 
Dr.  Mcllvaine,  53;  analysis  of,  by 
Holmes,  66-73 ;  dedicated  to  Dr. 
Mcllvaine,  66;  published  and  re- 
viewed, 88. 

Anderson,  President  Martin  B. : 
Mentioned,  45;  charter  member, 
Pundit  Club,  101,  103;  character- 
ized by  Dr.  Morey,  102,  10S ;  mem- 
ber,  Pundit  Club,   33  years,    125. 

Andes:   Paper  on,  by  Morgan,  93. 

Andrews,  Samuel  G. :  Popularity  of, 
243. 

Angle,  Irion.  James  Lansing :  Presi- 
dent, Rochester  Historical  Society, 
1891,  xxiv. 

Animal  Mind:  by  Morgan,  84. 

Animal  Psychology:  Morgan's  Beav- 
er contribution  to,  37. 

Animals:  Mental  equipment  of,  ac- 
cording to  Morgan,  3o ;  Morgan's 
attitude  toward,  discussed  by  Dr. 
Mcl'vaine,  55;  Psychology  of,  by 
Morgan,    93. 

Anthony,  Susan  B. :  Building  at  U. 
of  R.,  named   for,  31. 

Apollo  Club :  Singing  Society,  or- 
ganized, 173. 

Appletbn's  Cyclopaedia :  Sketch  of 
L.  H.  Morgan,  listed,  97. 

Appomattox :  General  Ely  S.  Park- 
er, General  Grant's  Secretary  at. 
34. 

Appy.  Henri :  In  Rochester,  146 :  Di- 
rector, Academy  of  Music,  156; 
Director,  Rochester  Philharmonic 
Society,    157. 

Aqueduct:     First,    at    Rochester,    252. 

Architecture:  of  American  Ab- 
origines, by  Morgan,  94;  colon ia-K 
in    Qenesee     Valley,    described    by 
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Claude  Bragdon,  251,  256;  classic 
revival  in  Rochester,  253,  254; 
Georgian  models,  254 ;  illustrations, 
of  colonial,  255,  256. 

Arickarees :  Stone  and  bone  imple- 
ments of,  by  Morgan,  86. 

Aristomenes  :  by  Morgan,  84. 

Arizona :  Article  on  expedition  to, 
by  Morgan,  89. 

Artillery  Band:  Organization  of, 
153. 

Aryan :  See  Systems  of  Consangui- 
nity. 

Asbury  Methodist  Church:  Music 
at,  168;  old  building,  252. 

Associated  Hebrew  Charities:  in 
Rochester,   201. 

Athenaeum  and  Mechanics  Associa- 
tion: L.  H.  Morgan's  lecture  be- 
fore, 34,  85. 

Athenian  Democracy:  Morgan's  arti- 
cle on,   85. 

Atkinson,  Hobart  F. :  Secretary, 
Academy  of   Music,   156. 

Atkinson,  Louise  Sibley:  Daughter 
of  Hiram   Sibley,   129. 

Atkinson,  Mrs.  William:  School  at 
Carthage,  217. 

Atlantic  Garden:  in  Dublin  Village, 
246. 

Australian  Kinship :  by  Morgan, 
published,   87. 

Averell,  Emily  Sibley:  Daughter  of 
Hiram   Sibley,    129. 

Backus,  Charlie:  With  minstrels,  141. 

Backus,  Dr.  F.  F. :  Vice-President, 
Academy  of  Music,  138. 

Bacon,  Theodore :  Characterized  by 
Dr.  Morey,  115,  116;  member, 
Pundit   Club,  34  years,    125. 

Bancroft,  Hubert  Howe:  Morgan's 
answer  to,  published,  88;  defense 
against  criticism,  by  Morgan,  94. 

Bandalicr,  Adolph  F. :  Assisted  L. 
H.  Morgan,  41;  guest  before 
Pundit   Club,   123. 

Bands:  First  in  Rochester,  1817,  149; 
Rochester  City,  149:  Adams' 
Brass,  150;  Union  Grays,  150; 
Barren's  Brass.  150;  Holloway's 
Brass.  1 50;  Willi  mi's  Light  In- 
fantry,   150:    Curious    instruments 


in  old,  151;  Instruments  in  mod- 
ern. 151 ;  Dulcicor,  151 ;  Newman's 
Cornet,  152;  Union  Cornet,  152; 
Perkins,  152;  Ryan  Zouaves',  153; 
Hadley's,  153;  Fifty-Fourth  Regi- 
ment, 153  ;  Artillery,  153  ;  Karle's, 
153;  Hebing's,  153;.  Third  Regi- 
ment, 153;  Park,  154;  Letter  Car- 
rier's, 154;  Genesee  Falls,  154; 
Heigh's  Martial,  154;  Independent 
Military,  154;  Minges',  154. 

Bank  of  Monroe :  Hiram  Sibley 
President   of,    128. 

Barnard,  Jehiel :  Member  first  band, 
149. 

Barron,  Robert:  Director  of  Har- 
monic, 146;  Conductor,  Adams 
Brass  Band,  150. 

Barron's  Brass  Band :  Organization 
of,  150. 

Barron's  and  Holloway's  Brass 
Bands:    Organizations    united,    151. 

Bassett,  Jason:  Vice-President,  Mu- 
sical   Association,    139. 

Battlefields  :  Revolutionary,  in  New 
York  State,  285. 

Beach,  Elisha :  Pioneer  of  Carthage 
Village,   207. 

Beauty:  An  adventure  in,  Eastman 
School  of  Music,   186. 

Beaver:  Morgan's  book  on,  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  Crapsey,  12;  pub- 
lished by  Lippincott,  1858,  14; 
Morgan's  work  on,  discussed  by 
Dr.  Dewey,  35;  assistance  of  Dr. 
Ely.  36:  discussed  by  Holmes,  64; 
letter  from  General  Grant  as  to, 
79;   published,   S6. 

Beaver  Tribe :  of  Seneca  Nation, 
schedule  by  Morgan,  91. 

Bell,  Lucius:  Conductor,  Musical 
Club,   139. 

Bergmann,  Carl :  Conductor,  Ger- 
man   Orchestra,    148. 

Bering  Strait;  Telegraph  line  across, 
projected    by   Hiram    Sibley,    128. 

Berith  Kodesh :  Music  at,  168;  Jubi- 
lee Celebration.  1898,  192;  Incor- 
poration and  dedication  of,  198. 

Big  Tree:  Treaty  of,  279;  Indian 
Reservation  at,  284. 

Bingham,  Alpheus :  Member  first 
band,  149. 
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Bingham,  Nathaniel:   President,  Mu- 
sical Association,  139. 
Bishop,   Madame  Anna :   Concert  by, 

1851,  145. 

Bissell,  Hon.  Wilson  S.:  Guest  be- 
fore Pundit  Club,  123. 

Boardman,  Dr.  George  D. :  Men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Morey.  112. 

Bonaparte,  Joseph :  In  Northern  New- 
York,  266. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon :  Plan  to  bring 
to  North  Country,  266. 

Bostwick,  Madame  Emma:  Concert 
by,    145. 

Bradshaw,  Charles:  Coal  office  of, 
described,  note,  253. 

Rragdon,  Claude :  Designed  seal  and 
membership  certificate,  xxvn;  Co- 
lonial Architecture,  Genesee  Val- 
ley, paper  by,  251,  256. 

Breweries :  German,  in  Dublin  Vil- 
lage, 246. 

Brewers'  Dock:  Should  be  "Carth- 
age  Landing",  219. 

Brick  Church :  Choir  and  organists 
of,  165. 

Bridges :  Over  Genesee  at  Carth- 
age. 209,  210,  218;  petition  to  Leg- 
islature as  to  Carthage,  220,  222; 
Main  Street,  open,  252  . 

Brown.  Bryant  Curtis :  Director, 
Academy  of  Music,  138. 

Brown,  Miss  Caroline:  (Mrs.  W.  V. 
K.  Lansing)  as  musician.  162. 

Buckhnd.  Dr.  R.  I.  \V. :  Mentioned 
by  Dr.   Morey,   120. 

Buckley.  Charles:  First  Civil  War 
hero   wounded,   248. 

Bucklev,  Patrick:  Resident  of  Dub- 
lin, 237. 

Bucklev's  Serenades:  Concert  bv, 
141.  " 

Buell  Avenue:  Cut  through  to  river, 

215. 
Buffalo:    Indian    reservation    at,   284. 

Bull.    Ole:     Concerts    by,    1844,    140; 

1852.  145;    1872,    161. 

Burr,  Aaron :   at  Genesee  Falls,   247. 
Bush,  James  S. :  Mentioned.  32. 
Ca  1  d  w  e  II.     S il  a  s    \ V . :     Mem  b e  r     first 
band,    149. 


Cameron,  Charles :  Williamson's  as- 
sistant, 280. 

Campbell,  John:  Gave  name  to  Dub- 
lin, 236. 

Caneadea :  Indian  reservation  at,  284. 

Cannawraugus  :  Indian  reservation  at, 
284. 

Carita :  Produced  by  Opera  Club, 
171. 

Carroll,  Denis:  Resident  of  Dublin, 
238. 

Carthage:  The  Rise  and  Fall  of,  in 
Rochester,  205-219;  photographs, 
opp.,  205;'  209;  217;  225;  early- 
buildings  in,  208;  schools  in,  208, 
212,  217;  high  bridge  of,  209; 
other  bridges  at,  210,  218;  horse 
railroad  of,  213;  Presbyterian 
church  at,  216;  quaint  characters 
residing  at,  218;  petition  to  Legis- 
lature as  to  bridge,  220,  222; 
memorial  for  U.  S.  Bank  at.  222; 
letter    to    Stow   regarding,    227-232. 

Carthage  Landing:  Gravity  railroad 
and  mills  at,  214;  Brewers'  Dock 
should  be  re-named,  219. 

Cary,  Annie  Louise:  First  appear- 
ance   of,    161. 

Cary,  Mrs.  C.  S.  P.:  Pianist,  158. 

Cattaraugus :  Indian  reservation  at, 
284. 

Cayuga  Nation :  Schedule  of  war- 
riors of,  by  Morgan,  90;  Wolf 
Tribe  of,  schedule  of  warriors,  by 
Morgan,   90. 

Central  America  :  Article  by  Morgan 
on   expedition   to,   89. 

Central  Church :  Chofr  and  organ- 
ists  of,    164. 

Centralization :  Diffusion  against,  by 
L.   II.   Morgan,  34,  85. 

Century  Cyclopaedia:  Sketch  of  L. 
H.  Morgan,  listed,  97. 

Champlain,  Samuel  de  :  On  St.  Law- 
rence in   1615,  262. 

Chapin,     Miss     Amelia:     School     at 

Carthage,  212. 
Chapin,    Mrs.    Moses:    See    Miss    E. 

Maria  Ward. 
Chappell,      Mrs.      Josephine      Grcig: 

History  of  Genesee  County  by,  275- 
•■>•-'  * 
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Cheshire,    Capt.    George :    Leader    of 

Cheshire's  Band,  149. 
Cheshire's    Band:     Organization    of, 

149. 
Child,    Jonathan :    Illustration,    letter 

of   introduction,   Morgan   to   Greig, 

opp.  33;  house  of,  254. 

Children's   Crusade :   Given  by  Festi- 
val Chorus,  179. 
Chimes:  Of   St.  Peter's  Church,  187. 

Chimes  of  Corneville:  Produced  by- 
Opera  Club,  171. 

Choirs  :  See  Church  Choirs. 

Choral  Union:   Organization   of,   175. 

Choruses :  For  benefit  of  City  Hos- 
pital, 176;  for  Music  Festival,  176; 
for  Press  Club  concerts,  176;  dif- 
ficulties of,  176;  of  Tuesday  Musi- 
cale,  177;  Festival,  177;  directed 
by  Ludwig  Schenck,  177. 

Church  Buildings:  Architecturally,  in 
Rochester,  252. 

Church  Choirs:  of  St.  Luke's,  162; 
of  St.  Paul's.  163,  167;  of  St. 
Peter's,  164;  of  Central  Church, 
164;  of  Brick  Church,  165;  of  St. 
Patrick's,  166:  of  St.  Bridget's,  166; 
of  Unitarian  Church,  167;  of  First 
Baptist,  167;  of  St.  Andrew's, 
167:  of  Lake  Avenue  Baptist,  167; 
of  Third  Presbyterian,  168;  of  As- 
bury  Methodist.  168. 

Church  Organs:  of  St.  Luke's.  162; 
of  First  Presbyterian.  162;  of 
Christ  Church,  163;  oi  St.  Paul's, 
163;  of  Plymouth.  164;  of  St. 
Peter's,  164;  of  Central,  164;  of 
Brick.  165;  of  St.  Patrick's.  166; 
of  St.  Bridget's,  166;  of  Unitarian, 
167;  of  First  Baptist,  167;  of  Lake 
Avenue    Baptist.    107. 

Church  Singers :  Prominent,  early, 
168.     See   Church  Choirs. 

Cibola :  Seven  Cities  of,  paper  by 
Morgan,  93. 

Cicero:  Translations  of,  bv  Morgan, 
02-93. 

Civil  War:  Dublin  boys  in,  248. 

Clapp,  Robert:  Mentioned.  33. 

Clark.     Daniel:     First     organist     in 

Rochester,   12. 


Clarke,  L.  H. :  Letter  to  Stow,  227- 
232;  petition  for  U.  S.  Bank.  222- 
227. 

Clinton  Blouse:  First  band  met  in, 
149. 

"Club,  The" :   See   "Pundit   Club". 

Clyde:  Post  Office  of  Carthage  Vil- 
lage,   210. 

Cochran,  Moses:  Resident  of  Dub- 
lin, 237. 

Cogswell,  William  F. :  Mentioned  by 
Dr.  Morey,   117. 

Cole,  Austin:  Vice-President  of  Mu- 
sical Union,  148. 

Colonial  Architecture:  In  Genesee 
Valley,  251-256;  illustrations  of, 
255-256. 

Confederacy:  Morgan's  paper  on 
Iroquois,   published,  88. 

Consanguine  Family:  of  Morgan's 
Ancient  Society,  68. 

Consanguinity:  Morgan's  circular  let- 
ters on,  85;  Systems  of,  paper  by 
Morgan,  93. 

Consanguinity  and  Affinity :  Morgan's 
Book  on,  discussed  by  Dr.  Craspey, 
14-17;  not  understood  when  read 
before  Pundit  Club,  49;  Morgan's 
work  on,  worldwide,  50;  by  Mor- 
gan, published,  87. 

Converse,  Dr.  Rob  Roy:  Member, 
Pundit  Club,  17  years,  125;  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Morey,  133. 

Cook,  Erastus :  Member  first  band, 
149. 

Cooling,  Martin:  President,  Musical 
Union.  148. 

Cooper,    Samuel   A.:    Memorial    con- 
cert for,  139. 
Cooper    Shops:    In    Dublin.    241,   242. 

Copeland,  David:  Librarian  of  Har- 
monic,  146. 

Copeland,  Gerry:  Vice-President  of 
Harmonic,  146. 

Copernicus:  L.  H.  Morgan  compared 
with,  23. 

Corinthian  Academy:  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Benefit  at,   172. 

Corinthian    Hall:    Account   of,    143. 

Cornell,  Ezra:  Associated  with  Hi- 
ram  Sibley,   127. 
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Cornell  University:  Sibley  College 
founded  at,  128. 

Costello,  James :  Resident  of  Dub- 
lin, 237. 

Cotton's  American  Quarterly:  Mor- 
gan's articles  in,  33. 

Council  of  Jewish  Women:  In  Roch- 
ester, 201. 

Craig,  Oscar:  Mentioned  by  Dr. 
Morey,  117;  member,  Pundit  Club, 
13  years,  125. 

Crane,  Dr.  D.  O. :  Treasurer  of  Har- 
monic,  146. 

Crapsey,  Dr.  Algernon  Sidney:  Paper 
on  Lewis  H.  Morgan  by,  1-27; 
article  by,  on  Morgan,  listed,  94. 

Cronise,  Adalbert:  President,  Roch- 
ester   Historical    Society,    1900-01, 

XXIV. 

Custer  Massacre  :  Morgan's  paper  on, 
published,  88. 

Cutler,  Hon.  James  G. :  Member, 
Pundit  Club,  15  years,  125. 

Cutting,  Dr.  S.  S. :  Member,  Pundit 
Club,  13  years,  125. 

Dairying:  Developed  in  North  Coun- 
try, 267. 

Danforth,  Hon.  George  F. :  Asso- 
ciated with  L.  H.  Morgan,  30; 
partner  of  L.  H.  Morgan,  101; 
characterized  by  Dr.  Morey,  115; 
member,  Pundit  Club,  3d  years,  125. 

Darwin,   Charles:   Work  of,    1858,   5; 

Morgan's     work     compared     with, 

16,  23. 
Dean,   Dr.   Henry   W. :    Characterized 

by      Dr.      jforey,      118:      member, 

Pundit  Club.  17  years,  125. 

Delano,    Frederick:    Mentioned,   32. 

Delano,  Mortimer  F. :  Vice-Presi- 
dent,  Academy   of    Music,    138. 

Democracy  :  L.  H.   Morgan  on,  35. 

Dennis,  Rev.  James  H. :  Pastor,  St. 
James   Church..  24S. 

De  Revolutionibus  Orbium  Coeles- 
tium:'  Morgan's  Ancient  Society 
compared   to,  23. 

Dewev,  Alvin  II.:  Founder  of  Lewis 
H.  Morgan  Chapter,  N.  Y.  S.  A.  A., 
xxix,   77. 

Dewey,  Dr.  Charles  A.:  Paper  on 
Morgan     by.    2')-45;     physician    of 


L.  H.  Morgan,  30;  paper  on  Mor- 
gan by,  listed,  94. 

Dewey,  Dr.  Chester:  One  of  the 
founders  of  Pundit  Club,  37,  103; 
tribute  by  Morgan  to,  39;  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Mcllvaine,  59;  char- 
acterized by  Dr.  Morey,  320. 

Dickens,  Charles:  at  Genesee  Falls, 
247. 

Dixon,  Dr.  Roland  B.:  Delivered  ad- 
dress on  Morgan,  Wells  College, 
76;  article  on  Morgan  by,  listed, 
94. 

Dodge,  Charles  W. :  M ember,  Pundit 

Club,  29  years,  125. 
Dolby,  George:    Concert  by,   161. 
Dossenbach,  Adolph :  Musician,   159. 
Dossenbach,       Hermann :       Musician, 

159;   orchestra  of,    ISO. 
Dossenbach,   Mathias :   Musician,   159. 
Dossenbach    Orchestra:    Concerts   of, 

180. 
Dossenbach,  Otto:  Musical  career  of, 

159. 
Dossenbach,     Theodore:     Leader     of 

Park    Band,    154;    musician,    159. 
Doty,  Lion.  Lockwood  R. :  Quoted,  on 

Genesee  Country,  284. 
Douglas,    Frederick:    Mentioned,   45. 
Dowling,  James:   Early   Irish   settler, 

234. 

Dowling,  Mrs.  Katherine  Josephine: 
History  of    Dublin,   by.  233-249. 

DowliiiL:,  Capt.  P.  J.:  Son  of  James, 
234. 

Dransfield,  Thomas:  Teacher,  old 
Xo.  9    School,   244. 

Dublin:  Was  feudal  territory,  213; 
history  of,  by  Mrs.  Katherine  J. 
Dowiinrr.  233,  249:  Irish  residents 
listed,  237,  23S,  239;  horse-railroad 
through.  240 ;  taverns  in.  240,  241  ; 
cooper-shops  in,  241.  242;  pretty 
girls  and  fighting  boys  of,  244; 
battles  of  the  boys  of,  245  ;  physi- 
cians of,  245;  first  church  in,  247; 
boys   in    Civil   War,   248. 

Dublin  Casfle:  In  Dublin  Village, 
242;    burned,    243. 

Dudonier,  Joseph :  Concert  by,  1345, 
141. 

Dulcicor  Band:  Organized  in  184-5. 
151. 
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Durand,  Frederick  L. :  Characterized 

by  Dr.  Morey,  115;  member,  Pundit 

Club,  33  years,  125. 
Dutch :    New    York    settlements    of, 

2S6. 
Dutton,    Rev.    George :    Music    store 

of,  139. 
Dvvyer,    Thomas :    School-master,    in 

Dublin,  244. 

Eagle  Tavern :  Assembly  rooms  in, 
136;  first  minstrel  performance  in, 
141. 

Eames,  Moses:  Diary  of,  270. 

Eastman  School  of  Music:  History 
of  to  be  written  by  Stewart  B. 
Sabin,  185;  an  adventure  in  beauty, 
1S6. 

Edgerton,  Hiram  H.:  Memorial  to, 
at  Edgerton  Park,  described,  289- 
292. 

Edmonds,  M.  D. :  President,  Roch- 
ester   Philharmonic    Society,    157. 

Elhvanger,  George  H. :  Charac- 
terized by  Dr.  Morey,  123;  mem- 
ber,   Pundit    Club,    14  years,    125. 

Elv.ood,  George  M. :  President,  Roch- 
ester   Historical    Society,     1896-97, 

XXIV. 

Ely  Brothers:  In  Rochester,  12;  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  Dewey,  35. 

Ely,  George  H. :  Mentioned,  12. 

Ely,  Heman  B. :  Mentioned,  12. 

Ely,     Hervey:     Mentioned.     12; 
cussed  by  Dr.  Dewey,  35. 

Ely,  John  P.:  Mentioned,  12. 

Ely,    Samuel    P.:    Menfioned,    12, 
Morgan's    book,    Beaver,    inscribed 
to,  37. 

Ely,  Dr.  William  S. :  Mentioned,  30; 
characterized  by  Dr.  Morey,  119; 
member,  Pundit  Club,  34  years,  125. 

Ely,  Dr.  \V.  W. :  Mentioned  by  Dr. 
Crapsey,  14;  by  Dr.  Dewey,  36;  by 
Dr.  Mcllvaine,  59;  Morgan's  book 
on  Houses  and  House  Life,  dedi- 
cated to,  73]  characterized  by  Dr. 
Morey,  117;  member,  Pundit  Club, 
13  years,  125. 

Encvlcopaedia  Americana:  Sketch  of 
L."  II .  Morgan,  listed,  97. 

.Encvclopaedia  Britannica:  Sketch  of 
L.  H.  Morgan,  listed.  97. 
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Erie  Canal:  To  cross  Genesee  River 
at  Carthage  Village,  224;  packet- 
boats  on,  252;  much  Rochester 
business  on,  1826,  257. 

Erodephecin  Society :  Paper  on*  by 
Morgan,  94. 

Ethnical  Periods :  Morgan's  paper 
on,  87. 

Europe :  Paper  on  political  condi- 
tions of,  by  Morgan,  94. 

Euterpe  Society :  Orchestral  band, 
142. 

Factory  System:  for  Indian  reserva- 
tions,  Morgan's  payer  on,  87. 

Fairchild,  Dr.  Herman  Leroy :  Let- 
ter by,  on  L.  LI.  Morgan,  45-46. 

Fairchild's  Geological  Library :  Mor- 
gan's bookcases  in,  80. 

Falls  Field:  Fatal  leap  of  Sam  Patch 
at,  243  ;   in  Dublin,  245,  246. 

Farley,  Joseph  :  Bought  Holley  farm, 
216. 

Farley,  Dr.  Porter  :  President,  Roch- 
ester   Historical     Society,     1893-99, 

XXIV. 

Fee,  Owen:  Resident  of  Dublin, 
23$,  239. 

Fenner,  John 
Band,   150. 

Festival    Chorus  : 
revival    of,    180. 

Festival     Chorus 
ganized,  179. 

Fifty-Fourth     Regiment     Band 
ganization   of,    153. 

Fine  Arts  :  Compared,  187. 

First  Baptist  Church:  Choir  and  or- 
ganists of,  167. 

First  Presbyterian  Church:  Rev.  J.  H. 
Mcllvaine,  D.  D.,  pastor  of,  40; 
L.    LI.    Morgan    attended,    58. 

Fish,  James  M. :  Vice-President, 
Academy   of   Music,    13S. 

Fitch,  Charles  E. :  President,  Roch- 
ester   Historical    Society,     1892-93, 

XXIV. 

Foreman,  Edward  R.:  President, 
Rochester  Historical  Society,  1914- 
1018,   xxiv. 

Frankfort:  Battle  of  boys  of.  with 
Dubhn  boys,  245. 


President,  Holloway's 
Concerts    by,    177; 
Association:     Or- 
Or- 
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French:  In  Northern  New  York,  262, 
264. 

French  and  Indian  Wars :  Affecting 
Northern    New   York,   263. 

French,  J.  M. :  Secretary,  Musical 
Union,   148. 

Frontenac :  Fort,  263. 

Furniture :  Rare  period,  found  in 
North  Country*  267. 

Galusha,  Martin:  Resident  of  Dub- 
lin, 237. 

Gardeau :   Indian  reservation  at,  284. 

Gardiner,  Hon.  Addison :  President, 
Academy  of  Sacred  Music,  138; 
President,   Academy  of  Music,  156. 

Gens:  Morgan's  paper  on,  Iroquois, 
published,  88.     • 

Genesee  Country:  History  of,  by 
Mrs.  Josephine  Greig  Chappell, 
275-284;  Indian  .  reservations  in, 
284 ;  Counties,  Cities  and  Towns  in, 
284. 

Genesee  Falls  Band  :  •  Organization 
of,    154. 

Genesee  River :  Carthage  bridge 
across,  209;  ship  building,  at 
Carthage,  212;  petition  as  to 
Carthage  bridge  over,  220-222; 
crossing  gorge  of,  on  tight  rope, 
246:  steam-boats  on,  Rochester  to 
Geneseo,  252. 

Genesee  Valley:  Colonial  Architec- 
ture in,  251-256. 

Geology:   Ms.   Morgan   essay   on,  90. 

Germania:  Concert  by,,   14S. 

Gilchrist,  Donald  B.:  Morgan's  gifts 
to  U.  of  R.  discussed  by,  79-81; 
bibliography  of  Morgan,  by,  83-97; 
article   on    Morgan,    by.    listed,   94; 

Gold  Currency:  Paper  on,  first  read 
before   Pundit  Club,   103. 

Gordian  Knot:  Secret  society  called, 
61. 

Gordon,  Edwin  S. :  Designer  of 
Edgerton  Memorial,  289. 

Gortschcoff :  Purchase  of  Alaska 
suggested  to.  by  Hiram  Sibley,  129. 

Gottschalk,   Lewis:   Pianist,   155. 

Gould.  Hannah :  Teacher  Old  No.  9 
school.    244. 

Grand  Order  of  the  Iroquois:  Com- 
ments of   Powell,  53;  organized   by 


L.  H.  Morgan,  62,  101  ;  form  of 
initiation  of,  90.    ' 

Grant,  President  U.  S. :  General 
Parker,  secretary  of,  34;  as  to 
Morgan's  Beaver,  79 ;  at  Sacke*ts 
Harbor,  268. 

Graves.  Daniel,  Jr.:  Treasurer,  Musi- 
cal  Association,    139. 

Grecian  Race :  Morgan  ms.  on,  90. 

Green,  Adonijah:  Inn-keeper  at 
Carthage,  241. 

Green,  Monroe:  Brother  of  Seth, 
241. 

Green,  Seth:  Resident  of  Carthage, 
218 ;   famous   fish  expert,  241. 

Green's  Tavern :  Oldest  house  in 
Rochester,  208;  at  Carthage,  241. 

Greig,  John :  President,  Carthage 
horse-railroad,  213;  life  of,  282- 
284. 

Griswold,  A.  P.:  Secretary  of  Har- 
monic, 146. 

Gundelsheimer,  Erhard :  Leader  of 
Maennerchor,   147. 

Haas,  Dr.  G.  Hermann :  Member  of 
Harmonic,   147. 

Hadley's  Band:  In  Rochester,  149; 
organization  of,   153. 

Haight,  Henry  H. :  Mentioned,  32. 

Hall,  Captain  Basil :  Drawing  of 
Rochester,  1827,  frontispiece; 
quoted  by  Bragdon,  251  ;  referred 
to,  252;  note  on,  xxi,  description 
of   Rochester  visit,   256-260. 

Haafotd!s  Landing:   Tn  1816,  207. 

Harmonic:  Musical  organization,  146. 

Harper,  Fletcher,  Jr.:  Daughter  mar- 
ried   Hiram    W.    Sibley.    129. 

Hart,  Charles  Henry :  Memoir  of 
Morgan  by,  listed,  95. 

Hartford:   Convention   of,  276. 

Hawthorne.  Nathaniel:  At  Genesee 
Falls,  247. 

Hav,  Hon.  John  :  Guest  before  Pundit 
Club,  123. 

Hearn,  Lafcadio  :  Quoted,  135. 

Hebing's  Band:  Organization  of,  153. 

Hebrew  Benevolent  Society:  Or- 
ganization of,   194. 

Hebrew  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society: 
Organization    of,    198. 
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Hebrew  Library:   In   Rochester,  201. 

Heights  Martial  Band :  Organization 
of,  154. 

Hendrick,  Rev.  Father  Thomas  A. : 
Priest  at  St.  Bridget's.  240;  noble 
work  at   St.  Bridget's   Church,  248. 

Herringshaw's  Encyclopaedia :  Sketch 
of  L.  H.  Morgan,  listed,  97. 

Herz,  Henry:  At  Irving  Hall,  142. 

Hill,  Isaac:  House  of,  on  Plymouth 
Avenue,  pure  Colonial,  253. 

Hill,  Julia :  Concert  by,  142. 

Holland  Land  Company:  Lands  of, 
279. 

Holley,   Myron:  At   Carthage,   215. 

Holloway,  John:  Leader  of  Hollo- 
way's  Band,   150. 

HoIIoway's  Brass  Band :  Organiza- 
tion  of,   150. 

Holmes,  William  Henry:  Biographi- 
cal memoir  of  L.  H.  Morgan  by, 
61-76;  quoted  by  Parker,  78; 
memoir  of  Morgan  by,  listed,  95. 

Hooker,  Horace  :  At  Carthage,  210. 

Hooker,  Susan  Huntington  (Mrs. 
Horace  B.)  :  Paper  on  Carthage 
by,   205-219. 

Lloratius     Fiaccus 
by   Morgan,  92. 

Horse-Railroad 
lage,  213. 

Houses  and  House  Life  of  Ameri- 
can Aborigines  :  Morgan's  book  on, 
analyzed  bv  Holmes,  73;  dedicated 
to   Dr.   YV.   W.  Ely,  73. 

Houses  of  the  Mound  Builders:  See 
Mound  Builders,  Houses  of. 


Translations    of, 
To    Carthage    Vil- 


Howard,   Dr.   Eugene   H. 


President, 


Rochester  Historical  Society,  1902- 
03,  xxiv. 

Howells,  W.  Dean  :  At  Genesee  Falls, 
247. 

Hudson  Bay  Company :  L.  H.  Mor- 
gan visits,  36;  Siberian  Telegraph 
across   lands  of,   129. 

Human  Progress,  Ratio  of:  By  Mor- 
gan, published,  S7. 

Human  Society :  See  Ancient  So- 
ciety. 

Humphrey,  Hon.  Harvey:  Mentioned 
by  Dr.  Mcllvainc,  59;  charter  mem- 
ber, Pundit  Club,  102;  characterized 


by  Dr.  Morev,  113;  member,  Pundit 
Club,  22  years,  125. 

Hunter's  Lodges :  In  Northern  New- 
York,  270. 

Huson,  Calvin,  Jr. :  Memoir  of,  by 
Morgan,  93;  charter  member, 
Pundit  Club,   101. 

Illustrations:  Of  Rochester,  in  1827, 
frontispiece;  home  of  L.  H.  Mor- 
gan, opp.,  1 ;  letter  of  introduction, 
Morgan  to  Greig,  opp.,  33  ;  Morgan 
memorial  tablet,  opp.,  61  ;  Carthage 
map,  opp.,  205;  Carthage  field  notes, 
opp.,  209 ;  Carthage  memorial,  opp., 
217,  225;  New  York  State  map. 
1786,  opp.,  287  ;  Edgerton  memorial, 
opp.,  289. 

Independent  Military  Band:  Organi- 
zation of,   154. 

Indian  Affairs:  Morgan  recommends 
department   of,   8S. 

Indian  Collections:  Morgan's  articles 
on  New  York  State  Museum,  84. 

Indian  Question:  Morgan's  discus- 
sion of,  88. 

Indian  Reservations  :  Morgan's  paper 
on  factory  system  for,  87;  note  on, 
284. 

Indians:  Migrations  of  families  of, 
by  Morgan,  86 ;  Morgan's  article  on 
changing  names  of,  86;  Morgan's 
paper  on  Custer  Massacre,  pub- 
lished, 88;  Morgan's  schedule  of 
Iroquois,  90-91 ;  on  trails  of,  93 ; 
never  interferred  with  Pacific  tele- 
graph, 134;  around  Carthage  Vil- 
lage, 206;  Dublin  character,  "Tom- 
my." 242;  in  Northern  New  York, 
262;  in  Genesee  Country,  275;  note 
on    reservations,   284. 

Indian  Trails:  Onondaga,  to  Buffalo 
creek,  91  ;  address  by  Skenandoah 
on,  91 ;  on  lower  Genesee,  used  as 
towpath.  212. 

Inscriptions  :  On  Edgerton  Memorial, 
289-291. 

Inventions:  Morgan  measures  hu- 
man progress  by,  19. 

Irish:   Settlers  in  Dublin,  233-249. 

Iroquois:  Letters  on,  by  Morgan,  84; 
laws  of  descent  of,  published,  1852, 
S5,  93;  constitution  of  new  Con- 
federacy of,  by  Morgan.  92;  Gr-and 
Cuuncil  of,  92;   govern  nun:  of,   by 
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Morgan,  93 ;  Twentieth  Century 
Ceremony  of  Appreciation,  listed, 
95;  In  Northern  New  York,  262; 
influence  of,  on  New  York  State 
History,  2S5-287. 

Iroquois,  Grand  Order  of:  Organized 
by  L.  H.  Morgan,  62,  101;  form 
of   initiation   of,    by   Morgan,   90. 

Iroquois:  League  of:  See  League  of 
the   Iroquois. 

Iroquois  Gens :  Morgan's  paper  on, 
published,   83. 

Irving  Hall:  Concerts  at,  1844,  140; 
1845,  141. 

Isaac  Hill's  House :  Pure  Colonial, 
253. 

Jacobsen,  Heinrich  :  Conductor,  Tues- 
day Musicale,  179. 

Jacobstein,  Dr.  Meyer:  First  Jew  in 
Congress,   from  Rochester,  201.     . 

James,   Edward  J.:  Quoted,   135. 

Jernison,  Mary:  Morgan's  notes  in 
life  of,  85. 

Jewish  Home  for  the  Aged:  In 
Rochester,  201. 

Jewish    Orphan    Asylum:    Organiza- % 
tion  of,  198. 

Jewish  Orphan  Home:  Organization 
of.  193. 

Jewish  Young  Men's  Association  :  In 
Rochester,   201. 

Jews:  Historv  of,  in  Rochester,  by 
Rabbi  Wolf;  191-203;  reform  move- 
ment among,  197;  exodus  to  Amer- 
ica of  Russian,  190 ;  Russian,  in 
Rochester,  200:  residence  centers, 
in  Rochester,  201  ;  part  played  in 
life  of  Rochester,  201  ;  total  in 
Rochester,   201. 

Johnson,  Elisha :  Map  of  Carthage 
Village  by,  opp.,  205 ;  held-notes  of, 
op  p./ 209." 

Johnson,  Harold  B. :  North  Country 
history  by,  261. 

Johnson,  Reuben  :  Father  of  Rossiter, 
243  ;  teacher,  No.  9  school,  243,  244. 

John<on.  Sir  William:  Influence  of, 
286.  • 

Johnson,  Bill:  Burned  British  steam- 
er, 270. 

Johnstone,  John:  Williamson's  as- 
sistant, 26{).  261. 


Judson,  Alfred :  Member  first  band, 
149. 

Julien,  Paul:  Plays  in  concert,  147. 

Juliian,  Roco  Louis;  Orchestra  pf, 
154. 

Kaelber,  William  G. :  Designer  of 
Edgerton  Memorial,  2S9. 

Kalbfleisch,  John  H. :  Leader,  Musi- 
cal Union,  14S;  director,  Rochester 
Philharmonic   Society.   157. 

Kamilaroi  and  Kurnai :  Morgan's  in- 
troduction in,  published.  88. 

Kar-is-ta-gi-a :  Vision  of,  by  Morgan, 
84.  94. 

Karle's    Band:    Organization   of,    153. 

Kelsey's  Landing :  Opposite  Carth- 
age Village,  215. 

Kendrick,  Dr.  Ashael.  C. :  Charter 
member,  Pundit  Club,  102;  charac- 
terized by  Dr.  Morey,  121 ;  mem- 
ber,  Pundit  Club,  26  years,  125. 

Kendrick,  Professor  Ryland  M. : 
Member,  Pundit  Club,  13  years, 
125. 

Kennan,  George:  Guest  before  Pundit 
Club,  124. 

Keyes,  Margaret:  As  a  singer,  167. 

Killip,  William  W. :  Musical  mem- 
ories of,  163. 

King,  Bradford:  Member,  first  band, 
149. 

Knickerbocker  Magazine :  Morgan's 
first  work  in,  33. 

Lafayette,  Marquis  dc :  Entertained 
by  John  Greig,  2S5. 

Lake  Avenue  Baptist  Church:  Music 
at,  167. 

Lamb's  Biographical  Dictionary: 
Sketch  of  L.  H.  Morgan,  listed.  97. 

Landsbere;,  Dr.  Max :  At  Berith  Ko- 
desh,  193,  19S. 

Lang,  Andrew  F. :  Article  on  Mor- 
gan   by,    listed,    95. 

Lansing,  Richard  H. :  History  of 
Music  in  Rochester  by,  135-189; 
active  member  Rochester  Philhar- 
monic, 158;  director,  Opera  Club, 
170;  director,  Choral  Union,  175. 

Lattimore,  Dr.  Samuel  A.:  Men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Morey,  122;  mem- 
ber,   Pundit   Club,   40  years.    125. 
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Laws  of  Consanguinity :  Morgan's 
book  on,  published,  1852,  85. 

League  of  the  Iroquois:  Morgan's 
book,  discussed  by  Dr.  Crapsey, 
8-12;  published,  1851,  9;  power  of 
the  league,  10;  publication  dates  of, 
85. 

Lee,  Samuel  W. :  Member,  first  band, 
149. 

Le  Ray :  Family  in  Northern  New 
York,    266. 

Lewis  H.  Morgan  Chapter:  Founded 
by  Alvin  H.  Dewey,  xxix;  publi- 
cations of,  xxix  ;  instituted  custom, 
placing  wreath,  Morgan's  grave,  77. 

Liancourt,  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld: 
At  Genesee  Falls,  247. 

Library  of'  Congress:  Submits  list 
of  Morgan  books,  83. 

Lind,  Jenny:  Concerts  by,  at  Roch- 
ester, 144,  145. 

Lippincott,  J.  B.  &  Co.:  Published 
Morgan's  -Beaver,"  1858,  14. 

Lippincott' s  Dictionary:  Sketch  of  L. 
H.  Morgan,  listed,  97. 

Long,  Moses:  Director,  Academy  of 
Music,  138. 

Loomis,  Isaac:  Member,  first  band, 
149. 

Lumholtz,  Dr.  Carl:  Guest  before 
Pundit  Club,  123. 

Lyon,  Caleb:  Pioneer  of  Carthage, 
206. 

Lvnn,  Edmund:  Characterized  by  Dr. 
Morey,   123. 

McDill,  James:  Secretary,  Musical 
Association.  139. 

McDonald,  Mrs.  Patrick:  Pioneer 
experiences  of,   235,   236. 

McDonald,  Patrick:  Early  Irish 
settler,   235. 

McGeorge,  H.  T. :  Member,  first 
band,  149. 

McGregor,  Miss  Marion:  Pianist, 
139;  "concert  by,    1853,   147. 

McUvaine,  Rev.  J.  H.,  D.  D. :  Tribute 
by  Morgan  to,  39;  address  on 
Morgan,  discussed  by  Dr.  Dewey, 
40;  address  at  Morgan  funeral, 
47-60:  Morgan's  Ancient  Society 
dedicated  to,  66;  address  on  Mor- 


gan   by,    listed,    95:    charter    mem- 
ber, Pundit  Club,  101  ;  characterized 
by   Dr.   Morey,    111. 
McLennan,  John  F. :  On  L.  H.  Mor- 
gan, listed,  95. 

MacMillan :  Address  on  Morgan  by, 
listed,   95. 

Macomber,  Francis  S. :  Bought  St. 
Peter's  Chimes,  188. 

Maennerchor:  Bals  Masques  of,  147; 
organized,    1854,    147;    concerts    of, 

175. 

Main  Street:  Old  bridge  open,  one 
side,  252. 

Mandeville,  Dr.  Frederick  A. :  Presi- 
dent,  Opera   Club,    170. 

Mann,    Alexander :    Mentioned,    32. 

Marquette :  Ely  Brothers  build  rail- 
road from,  35 ;  S.  P.  Ely's  home 
at,   36. 

Marsh,  Miss  May:  As  a  singer,  165. 

Marx,  Karl:  Das  Kapital  of,  and 
Morgan's  Ancient  Society,  to- 
gether,  18. 

Massachusetts:   Land   claims   of,  276. 

Mechanics'  Musical  Association : 
Organized,   1837,   139. 

Melourgia:  Musical  Club  organized, 
173. 

Memorials :  To  L.  H.  Morgan,  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  Crapsey,  26;  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  Fairchild,  45 :  to 
•Martin  B.  Anderson,  45 :  to  Fred- 
erick Douglas,  45 ;  to  Dr.  Edward 
M.  Moore,  Sr.,  45 ;  to  Hiram  H. 
Edgerton.   289-292. 

Mendelssohn    Club:    Organized,    172. 

Mendelssohn  Quintette:  Conceit  of, 
161. 

Mendelssohn  Vocal  Society:  Or- 
ganized,   172. 

Merchants  Road:  First  built,  1804, 
206. 

Messiah :  Sung  by  Tuesdav  Musicale, 
179. 

Meyer,  August:  Secretary,  Maen- 
nerchor,   147. 

Meyer,  Leopold  de :  At  Irving  Hall, 
142. 

Mevering,  Fred:  Teacher,  music, 
142. 
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Meyers  Konversations  -  Lexikon  : 
Sketch  of  L.  H.  Morgan,  listed, 
97. 

Migrations :  Of  the  Indian  family, 
by  Morgan,  86. 

Mikado :  Produced  by  Opera  Club, 
171. 

Military  Academy :  Conducted  by 
Pierce,   253. 

Miller,   Fred:    Musical   director,    155. 

Miller,  Lewis  L. :  Member,  first  band, 
149. 

Mind  of  Animals  :   By  Morgan,   84. 

Miner,  Edward  G. :  President,  Roch- 
ester Historical  Society,  1908-12, 
xxiv ;  donor,  Morgan  bibliography, 
83. 

Minerva  Hall:  Opened,  1S45,  141; 
burned,   142. 

Minges'  Band:  Organization  of, 
154. 

Minstrels:  First  performance  by, 
1S45,   141. 

Missionaries:  L.  H.  Morgan's  cor- 
respondence with,   50,  57. 

Mitchell,  Francis  B.:  In  musical  af- 
fairs.  156,  164,   176. 

Mixer,  Professor  Albert  H. :  Mem- 
ber,   Pundit   Club,   46  years,    125. 

Monogamian  Family :  Of  Morgan's 
Ancient   Society,  69. 

Montezuma's  Dinner:  Morgan's  ar- 
ticle on,  discussed  by  Dr.  Dewey, 
40;  discussed  by  Holmes,  06 ;  ar- 
ticle   published,    88. 

Moore,  Dr.  Edward  Moti,  Sr. : 
President,  Rochester  Historical 
Society,  1888-89,  xxiv ;  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Fairchild,  45;  characterized 
bv  Dr.  Morev,  118:  member,  Pundit 
Club,   41   years,    125. 

Moran,  William:  Leader,  Choral 
Society,   161. 

Morey,  Dr.  William  Carey :  Charac- 
terized, xxvii  ;  reminiscences  of 
Pundit  Club  by,  99-126;  oldest  liv- 
ing member  of  Pundit  Club,  99; 
member,  Pundit  Club,  45  years,  125. 

Morgan,  Lewis  Henrv:  Paper  on, 
by  Dr.  Crapsey,  1-27;  Order  of 
Social  Progress,  by,  2;  birth  and 
education,  6;  work  isolated  and 
individual,     7;     birthplace     of,     7; 


The  League  of  the  Iroquois,  by, 
discussed,  8;  The  Beaver,  by,  dis- 
cussed, 12;  Consanguinity  and 
Affinity,  by,  discussed,  14;  equal 
of  Copernicus,  Newton  and  Darwin, 
16-23 ;  Ancient  Society,  by,  dis- 
cussed, 17 ;  Ancient  Society,  pub- 
lished hy  Holt,  1877,  IS:  by  Kerr, 
18;  measures  human  progress 
by  inventions,  19;  historian  and 
prophet,  21  ;  scientist,  philosopher, 
humanist,  discussed  by  Dr.  Crapsey, 
22;    our  debt   to,   discussed   by   Dr. 


Crapsey,   25 ;   our  debt  to, 


lec- 


tureship in  honor  of,  suggested,  26; 
reminiscences  of,  by  Dr.  Dewey, 
29-46;  biographical  facts  as  to,  30; 
served  in  Assembly  and  Senate,  30; 
last  illness  of,  discussed  by  Dr. 
Dewey,  30;  bequest  of,  for  female 
education,  31  ;  Indian  name  of,  32- 
62;  Grand  Order  of  Iroquois  found- 
ed by,  32;  wrote  for  publication  at 
early  age,  33 ;  received  aid  from 
Ely  S.  Parker,  33 ;  lecture  by,  be- 
fore Athenaeum,  34;  his  attitude 
towards  slavery,  35;  tribute  bv,  to 
Dr.  W\  W.  Ely,  36;  to  Samuel  P. 
Ely,  37;  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Mcllvaine,  39; 
life  work  consistent,  37;  founder 
of  Pundit  Club,  37;  titles  of  papers, 
before  the  Pundit  Club,  33;  assisted 
by  Pundit  Club  discussions,  38; 
methods  of  work  of,  discussed  by 
Dr.  Dewey,  40;  fame  not  of  post- 
humous origin,  41  ;  personal  appear- 
ance and  home  life  of,  discussed 
by  Dr.  Dewey,  42;  President, 
American  Association  Advancement 
Science,  42;  winning  traits  of,  42- 
43;  member  of  Spencer  Club,  44; 
address  at  funeral  of,  by  Dr.  Mcll- 
vaine. 47-60;  works  most  expensive 
published  by  Smithsonian,  48; 
Americanism  of,  49;  mental  devel- 
opment of,  discussed  by  Dr.  Mcll- 
vaine, 49;  letters  of  appreciation 
received  by,  55 ;  his  attitude  on 
the  Christian  religion,  discussed  by 
Dr.  Mcllvaine,  56-59;  biographical 
memoir  of,  by  W.  H.  Holmes,  61- 
76;  biographical  facts  as  to,  61; 
achievements  as  ethnologist  gave 
fame  to,  61  ;  laws  of  descent  of 
Iroquois,  first  read  before  A.  A. 
A.  S.,  63;  study  of  Indian  tribes, 
63;  early  writings  of,  discussed  by 
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Holmes,  63 ;  Smithsonian  pub- 
lished Systems  of  Consanguinity 
of,  1871,  64;  Beaver,  by,  64;  Seven 
Cities  of  Cibola,  by,  discussed  by 
Holmes,  65;  Ancient  Society  of, 
66-73 ;  early  property  laws,  71 ;  great 
work  of  Holmes,  75;  organized  sec- 
tion, Anthropology,  A.  A.  A.  S.,  75; 
elected  President,"  A.  A.  A.  S.,  75 ; 
personality  of,  described  by 
Holmes,  76;  pioneer  of  two  great 
sciences,  77;  gifts  to  the  University 
of  Rochester,  discussed  by  Gilchrist, 
79-81 ;  scrapbooks  and  ms.  of,  in 
U.  of  R.  Library,  79,  90,  94;  book- 
cases of,  at  U.  of  R.,  80;  collections 
of,  80;  cash  left  U.  of  R.  by,  80; 
natural  history  fund  donated  U.  of 
R.,  80;  U.  of  R.  debt  to,  by  Presi- 
dent Rhees,  81 ;  complete  bibliog- 
raphy of  works  of,  by  Gilchrist,  83- 
97;  papers  by,  on  Indian  trails,  93; 
on  Andes,  93 ;  on  animal  psychol- 
ogy, 93;  on  Pundit  Club,  93;  on 
Agassiz,  93;  on  Academy  of 
Science,  93  ;  on  Calvin  Huson,  Jr., 
93 ;  on  Albany  Basin,  93 ;  on 
Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  93;  on  Hu- 
man development,  94;  on  Archi- 
tecture of  Aborigines,  94;  on 
Erodephecin  S.ociety,  94;  on 
Europe  and  America,  94;  on 
Vision  of  Karistagin,  94;  memorial 
to,  listed,  95;  centennial  celebration 
for,  95;  portrait  of,  listed,  95; 
obituary,  listed,  96;  addresses  on, 
bv  A.  C.  Parker,  listed,  96;  by  Jane 
Y?r>h  Parker,  9*);  by  William  P. 
Peck,  96;  by  J.  W.  Powell.  96;  by 
P.  W.  Putman,  96;  by  Dr.  Rush 
Rhees,  96;  bv  Seilliere,  Ernest,  96; 
by  Smith,  W.  H,  96;  by  Vino- 
gradov, 96;  biographical  sketches 
of,  97;  organizer  of  Pundit  Club, 
109;  characterized  bv  Dr.  Morey, 
109,  110;  member,  Pundit  Club,  27 
years,  125. 
Morris    Reserve;    Described,    278. 

Morris,  Robert:  Land  purchases  of, 
278;  letter  to  son.  281. 

Morton  House:  Assembly  rooms  in, 
1'36;   concert  at,   1844,   140. 

Mound  Builders :  Morgan's  article 
on,  discussed  bv  Holmes,  66;  pub- 
lisher!, 87. 


Mumford,  G.  H. :  Member,  Pundit 
Club,    19   years,    125. 

Music:  Influence  of.  135,  185;  history 
of,  in  Rochester,  by  R.  H.  Lansing, 
135-189;  Rochester  Academy  of, 
organized,  1835,  137;  first  record 
of,  in  Rochester,  137;  Rochester 
Band,  1817,  137 ;  earl)  good  taste, 
of  Rochester,  138;  Mechanics  Musi- 
cal Association,  139 ;  concerts  by 
Jenny  Lind,  144;  Eastman  School 
of,  186;  the  greatest  of  arts,  187; 
special   function  of,   187. 

Musical  Union:  Organized,  1855,  14S. 

Musketeers:  Produced  by  Opera 
Club,   171. 

National  Cyclopaedia:  Sketch  of  L. 
H.   Morgan,   listed,   97. 

National  Plotel :  Assembly  rooms 
in,    136. 

Natural  Historv  Fund:  Donated, 
U.  of  R.,  by  Charles  M.  Williams, 
80. 

Newell,  Frank  G. :  Organized  Park 
Band,    154. 

New  England:  Rochester  popula- 
tion from,  258;  invasion  of  North- 
ern New  York,  265;  invasion  of 
New   York,  2$>6. 

New  International  Encyclopaedia: 
Sketch  of  L.  H.  Morgan,"  listed, 
97. 

Newman's   Band:   In  Rochester,    149. 

Newman's  Cornet  Band:  Organiza- 
tion of,   152. 

New  Mexico:  Article  on  expedition 
to.  by  Morgan,  8'?. 

New  Testament :  Dr.  A.  C.  Kendrick 
on   committee  to   revise,   121. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac :  Morgan's  work 
compared  with,  16,  23. 

New  York  Historical  Society:  Sub- 
mits   list    of    Morgan    Dooks,    83. 

New  York  Public  Library :  Submits 
list   of   Morgan   books,   S3. 

New  York  State :  North  Country, 
history  of,  261-273;  New  England 
invasion  of  Northern,  265;  in  the 
Revolution,  285-287;  early  map  of, 
287;  map  described,  287. 

New  York  State  Museum:  Mor- 
gan's articles  on  Indian  collec- 
tions  in.   84. 
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Niagara:  By  Morgan,  84. 

Nilsson,    Christina:    Concert   of,    160. 

Nixon,  Professor  Albert  H. :  Men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Morey,   122. 

Non-Resistance :   Morgan  ms.  on,  90. 

North  America :  Morgan's  proposed 
ethnological  map  of,  86. 

North  America  :  Travels  in,  by  Capt. 
Basil  Hall,  note,   xxi ;  256-260. 

North  Country:  Outline  of  history 
of,  by  Harold  B.  Johnson,  261- 
273;  North  country  defined,  261; 
Academies  in,  271. 

Norton,  Herman  N. :  Pioneer  of 
Carthage  Village,  207. 

Notes:  On  Frontispiece,  xxr-xxn ; 
on  Lev/is  H.  Morgan  Chapter, 
xxix ;  on  Morgan  Memorial.  27; 
on  Pundit  Club  papers  of  L.  H. 
Morgan,  38-39;  on  Morgan  letter 
of  Professor  Fairchild,  45;  on 
Morgan  centennial  celebration,  76; 
on  placing  wreath,  Morgan's  tomb, 
77;  on  Dr.  A.  C.  Parker,  at  Wells 
College.  78 ;  on  comparative  periods 
of  membership,  Pundit  Club,  125; 
on  Alaska,  130-131;  on  An  Adven- 
ture in  Beauty,  Eastman  School  of 
Music,  186-187;  on  St.  Peter's 
Chimes.  187-189;  on  Carthage.  205; 
on  the  map  of  Carthage,  207:  on 
Carthage  petition,  220;  on  Cai  thage 
memorial,  222;  on  territory  called 
Dublin,  253;  on  Bradshaw's  coal 
ofhee,  253;  on  Captain  Basil  Hall's, 
account  of  Rochester,  25->-2'^\  on 
Edgerton    memorial    gate,    289.-292. 

Number    Nine:    Old    school    on    St. 

Joseph   Street,  245. 
O'Connor,    Joseph  :    Characterized    by 

Dr.  Morey,   123. 

Ogden,    Samuel:    Lands    of,    279. 
Oil  Spring :  Indian  reservation  at,  284. 

Olden    Time,    The :    Magazine.    Mor- 
gan's   work   published    in,   33. 
Ole  Bull:  See  Bull,  Ole. 

Olmstead,  Frederick  L. :  Guest  be- 
fore Pundit  Club,  124. 

O'Malley   House:   In    Dublin,   240. 

Oneida  Nation:  Census  of  tribes 
of,    by   Morgan,   91. 


Onondaga  Nation :  Political  organi- 
zation of,  by  Morgan,  91 ;  feasts 
and  dances   of,   91. 

Ontario  County :  Organization  antf 
name   of,   275. 

Opera  Club:  First  production  of 
Pinafore,  170;  other  operas  of,  171. 

Oratorio  Society :  See  Rochester 
Oratorio    Society. 

O'Reilly,  Henry :  On  early  musical 
taste' of   Rochester,   13S. 

Organs:    See    Church   Organs. 

Origin   of   Species :    See   Darwin. 

Oriskany  :   Battle  of,  263. 

O'Rourke,  Colonel  Patrick  Henry: 
Resident  of  Dublin,  238,  239; 
Civil   War   record   of,   248,   249. 

O'Rourke,  Mrs.  Patrick  Henry:  Re- 
ligious zeal  of,  249. 

Osgood,  Dr.  Howard  :  Mentioned  by 
Dr.  Morev,  120;  member,  Pundit 
Club,   20   years,    125. 

Oswego:  Fortress  of,  263. 

Ovid:  Translations  of,  by  Morgan, 
92. 

Oxford :    By    Morgan,   published,    87. 

Pacific  Coast:  First  telegraph  line  to, 
built  by  Hiram   Sibley,   152-133. 

Packard,  Jonathan:  Member  first 
band,    149. 

Packet-Boats :    On    Erie    Canal,    252. 

Painting:    Province   of,    187. 

Palatine :  Settlements  in  New  York 
State,   2S6. 

Palmer  Garden  :   In   Dublin,  246. 

Palmer's   Hall:    Concert   in,   139. 

Parepa,  Madame :  Fir^t  appearance 
in    concert,    160. 

Park   Band:    Organization   of.    154. 

Parker,  Dr.  Arthur  C. :  Life  of 
General  Ely  S.  Parker,  by,  34; 
memorial  tribute  to  Morgan,  by, 
77-78;  address  on  Morgan,  by,  at 
Wells  College,  78;  Address  on 
Morgan,    listed,   96. 

Parker,  General  Ely  S. :  Appearance 
of,  29;  discussed  by  Dr.  Dewey,  33- 
34;  life  of,  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Parker,  34; 
relations  with  Morgan  mentioned, 
61  ;  Morgan's  League  dedicated  to, 
63. 
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Parker,  Mrs/  Jane  Marsh ;  Men- 
tioned, 45 ;  on  L.  H.  Morgan,  list- 
ed,  96. 

Parks :  Dr.  Edward  Mott  Moore,  Sr., 
father  of,  119;  band  of,  organized, 
154. 

Parodi,  Madame  Teresa:  Concert 
by,    144. 

Patch,    Sam:    Fatal    leap    of,   243. 

Patriarchal  Family :  Of  Morgan's 
Ancient   Society,  69. 

Patriot  War :  In  Northern  New 
York,  269,  270. 

Patti,  Adelina:  First  appearance  of, 
145. 

Patti,   Amalia :    In   concert,    147. 

Peake  Family:   Bell-ringers,   142. 

Pease,  Dr.  Calvin :  Mentioned  by 
Dr.   Morey,   113. 

Peck,  William  P.:  On  L.  H.  Mor- 
gan, listed,  96. 

Peel.  Sir  Robert:  British  steamer, 
burned,   270. 

Perkin's  Band:  In  Rochester,  149; 
organization  of,  152. 

Perkins,  George  H. :  With  L.  H. 
Morgan,  36. 

Perkins,  Hon.  James  Breck:  Men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Morey,  117;  member, 
Pundit   Club,  26  years,   125. 

Perkins,  Joseph  :  Member,  first  band, 
149;  leader,  Rochester  City  Band, 
149. 

Peters,  Rev.  John  P.:  Guest  before 
Pundit    Club,    124". 

Phelps  and  Gorham  Purchase : 
Described,  277. 

Phelps,  Oliver :  Visit  to  Genesee 
Country,  277. 

Philharmonic  Society:  Orchestra 
organized,   1S65,  151. 

Philippe,  Louis:  Of  Orleans,  at 
Genesee  Falls,  247. 

Phratry:  Morgan's  paper  on,  Iro- 
quois, published,  88. 

Physicians:    Of   Dublin    Village,  245. 

Pierce,  Col.  Samuel  C. :  Location  of 
Military  Academy  of,  253. 

Pike,  General  Zebulon :  At  Sackets 
Harbor,  2'->S. 


Pinafore :  F"irst  produced  by  Opera 
Club,  170. 

Pirates  of  Penzance :  Produced  by- 
Opera  Club,  171. 

Plymouth  Church :  Organ  and  or- 
ganists" of,   164. 

Polynesian :  See  Systems  of  Con- 
sanguinity. 

Pomeroy,  John  N. :  Characterized 
by  Dr.  Morey,  114;  member, 
Pundit  Club,  24  years,   125. 

Pond,  Charles  F. :  President,  Roch- 
ester     Historical      Society,      1913, 

XXIV. 

Porter,    Charles    T. :    Quoted    by    Dr. 

A.     C.     Parker,     73 ;     address     on 

Hiram  Sibley  by,  130-134. 
Porter,     Samuel    D. :     Mentioned     by 

Dr.  Mcllvaine,  59;  characterized  by 

Dr.    Morey,    122;    member,    Pundit 

Club,  27  years,  125. 
Powell,  Professor  J.  W. :   Comments 

on    work    of    L.    H.    Morgan,    33; 

quoted,    63-64;    sketch    of    Morgan 

by,  listed,  96. 
Pre-Emption    Line :    Denned,    276. 
Princess    Toto :    Produced    by    Opera 

Club,  171. 
Principia:    See   Newton,    Sir   Isaac. 

Property:  Morgan's  discussion  of 
early  laws  governing,  71 ;  Mor- 
gan's predictions  as  to  future  of, 
72. 

Prver.  George:  Instructor,  first 
band,    149. 

Public  Market:  Old  building  on 
Front   Street,  252. 

Pulteney   Estate:   Lands   of,  278. 

Punaluan  Family:  Of  Morgan's 
Ancient   Society,  6S. 

Pundit  Club,  The :  Discussed  by 
Dr.  Dewey,  37;  list  of  papers  read, 
by  L.  H.  Morgan,  before,  38-39; 
Morgan's  relation  to,  discussed  by 
Dr.  Mcllvaine,  59;  paper  on,  by 
L.  H.  Morgan,  93;  reminiscences 
of.  by  Dr.  William  C.  Morey,  99- 
126;  oldest  in  United  States,  99; 
first  meeting  of,  101-103;  organizers 
of,  101-103;  membership  limited  to 
seventeen.  104;  rules  governing, 
105;  L.  If.  Morgan,  first  secretary 
of,  106;  origin  of  name  and  motto, 
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107;  seven  hundred  papers  read  be- 
fore, 108;  members  clerical  profes- 
sion in.  111-113;  members,  legal 
profession  in,  113-117;  members, 
medical  profession  in,  117-120;  pro- 
fessors in,  120-122;  non-profession- 
al men  in,  122-123;  distinguished 
visitors,  123-124;  spirit  of,  124-126; 
comparative  table  of  membership 
of,    125. 

Putman,  F.  W. :  Obituary  of  Mor- 
gan by,   listed,  96. 

Race-Course :  At  Carthage  Village, 
217. 

Rau,  Joseph:  President,  Maenner- 
chor,   147. 

Raymond,  H.  F. :  Mentioned  by  Dr. 
Mcllvaine,  59. 

Raymond,  John  H. :  Charter  mem- 
ber,   Pundit    Club,    101. 

Rebasz,  William  M. :  Member  of 
Harmonic,  146. 

Red  Jacket:  Speeches  of,  276,  279, 
282. 

Red  River:  L.  H.  Morgan  visits  to, 
36. 

Relationship:  Degrees  of,  among  na- 
tions, by  Morgan,  86;  conjectural 
solution  of,  86. 

Remington,  Hon.  Harvey  F. :  Presi- 
dent, Rochester  Historical  Society, 
1918-21,  xxiv. 

Revolution:  New  York  State  in,  285- 
2S7;   battlefields  of,  285. 

Reynold's  Library:  Submits  list  of 
Morgan  books,  S3. 

Rhees.    President   Rush:    Presides   at 
Morgan      memorial      meeting,      1 
U.   of   R.   debt   to   Morgan,   by,  81 
on     L.     H.     Morgan,     listed,     96 
member,  Pundit  Club,  23  years,  125. 

Rider,  Dr.  C.  E. :  Founder,  Spencer 
Club,   44. 

Ridge  Road :  Carthage  bridge  con- 
necting, 209;  earlv  description  of, 
223. 

Riley,  George  S. :  Mentioned  by  Dr. 
Dewey.    32. 

Robinson,  Rev.  Charles  E.,  D.  D. : 
At    Morgan    funeral.   47. 

Robinson,  Dr.  Ezekiel  G. :  Charac- 
terized   by    Dr.    Morey,    11. 


Rochester:  '  Petition,  U.  S.  Bank, 
Village  of,  225-226;  Village  of, 
compared  with  Carthage,  228 ; 
derided,  by  Carthage,  228;  early 
days  in,  described  by  Claude  Brag- 
don,  251-256;  early  population, 
Village  of,  256;  residents  of,  1826, 
listed,  257;  early  rapid  growth  of, 
257;  population  from  New  Eng- 
land, 257-258;  Capt.  Basil  Hall's' 
description    of,    xxi,    256-260. 

Rochester  Academy  of  Music:  Or- 
ganized, 1864,  156;  officers  and 
trustees  of,  156. 

Rochester  Academy  of  Sacred  Mu- 
sic: Organized,  1835,  137. 

Rochester  Academy  of  Science :  Or- 
ganization of,  suggested  by  L.  H. 
Morgan,  93. 

Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Me- 
chanics' Association:  Morgan's 
lecture  against  centralization,  be- 
fore, 34-  85. 

Rochester  Band :  First  organized, 
1817,   137-149. 

Rochester  City  Band:  Organization 
of,   149. 

Rochester  Citv  Gaiden:  Opened, 
1841,  139. 

Rochester  Historical  Society,  The: 
Publication  Patrons  of,  i-xiii; 
Publication  Fund  of,  XIV ;  officers 
of,  1923-24,  xxin ;  Presidents  of, 
from  organization  to  1923,  in- 
clusive, xxiv ;  list  of  Morgan 
books,  submitted  by,  S3;  paper 
read  by  L.  H.  Morgan  before,  93. 

Rochester  Letter  Carriers'  Band: 
Organization  of,  154. 

Rochester  Musical  Union:  Or- 
ganized, 1855,  148. 

Rochester,  John  H. :  President, 
Rochester  Historical  Society,  1894- 
95,  xxiv. 

Rochester,  Nathaniel:  Member,  first 
band,   149. 

Rochester,    Nathaniel    T. :    Director, 

Academy  of   Music,   138. 

Rochester  Opera  Club:  See  Opera 
Club. 


Rochester      Oratorio      Society 


Or- 


ganization   and    concerts    of,    173. 
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Rochester  Philharmonic  Society : 
Organized,  1855,  157;  concerts  of, 
1577 

Rochester  Savings  Bank  Building: 
Concert  hall  in,   156. 

Rochester  String  Quartette:  Con- 
certs by,  177. 

Rochester  Symphony  Orchestra :  See 
Symphony   Orchestra. 

Rogers,  Clinton:  President,  Roches- 
ter     Historical      Society,      1906-07, 

XXIV. 

Rubinstein,     Anthony :     Concert     of, 

161. 
Russell,  Henry:   English  ballad  sing- 
er,  in   Rochester,    138-1*40. 
Russia:   Telegraph  line  to,  by  Hiram 

Sibley,    128. 
Russian   Jews :    Exodus    to    America, 

reason  for,  199. 
Ryan    Zouaves'    Band:    Organization 

of,   153. 
Sackets    Harbor :    Important    fort   at, 

268;   noted  men  at,  268. 
Sage  and  Brother :  Published  League 

of    Iroquois,    1351,    9. 
Samson.      William      H. :      President, 

Rochester  Historical  Society,  1904- 

05,  xxiv. 
Sam  Patch :   Fatal  leap  of,  243. 
Sartori,   Albert :    As   a   musician,   175. 

Satterlee,  Eugene  H. :  Manager, 
Vocal   Society,    172. 

Sauer,    Jacob:    Leader,    Fifty-fourth 

Regiment  Band,   153. 
Savori,  Camille  :  At  Irving  Hall,  142. 

Schaich,  Lawrence:  As  a  musician, 
168. 

Schenck,   Emil:   As   a  musician,    169. 

Scheuck,  Henry:  Member  of  Har- 
monic,  146;   teacher  of  music,   169. 

Schenck,  Ludwig:  As  a  musican, 
169;  Director,  String  Quartette, 
177;  Chorus  directed  by,  177;  Con- 
ductor,   Symphony    Orchestra,    1S2. 

Schenck,  Lorle :   As  a  musician,    lo9. 

Schools:  In  Carthage  Village,  208, 
212.  217;  old  No.  9,  in  Dublin,  243; 
Pierce   Military   Academy,   253. 

Schuitze,  William :  Member  German 
Orchestra,  148. 


Scott's  Band:  Career  of,  149. 
Scrantom,     Edward :     Member, 


first 


band,    149. 

Sculpture:   Province  of,   187. 

Second  Baptist  Church :  Architec- 
turally, 252. 

Seilliere.  Ernest :  On  L.  H.  Morgan, 
listed,   96. 

Selden,  Henry  R. :  Characterized  by 
Dr.  Morey,  115. 

Selkreg,  Jeremiah :  Member,  first 
band,  149. 

Semitic:  See  Systems  of  Consan- 
guinity. 

Seneca  Nation:  Names  of  chiefs  of, 
by  Morgan,  91;  Beaver  Tribe  of, 
schedule  by  Morgan,  91  ;  of  Turtle 
Tribe,  91  ;  of  White  Deer  Tribe, 
91  ;  of  Wolf  Tribe,  91 ;  called  -Hill 
People.."   275. 

Seven  Cities  of  Cibola:  Morgan's 
article  on,  discussed  by  Dr.  Dewey, 
40;  discussed  by  Holmes,  65) 
published,  86. 

Sharpe,  Trowbridge  A. :  Leader, 
Musical  Association,  139. 

Shaw,  Rev.  James  B.,  D.  D. :  At 
Morgan    funeral,  47. 

Sherman,  W.  S. :  Founder,  Spencer 
Club,   44. 

Shultz,  Colonel  von  :  In  Patriot  War, 
270. 

Siblev  College:  Founded  by  Hiram 
Sl'^y,   128. 

Sibley,  Giles  B. :  Son  of  Hiram 
Sibley,    129. 

Sibley,  Fliram:  Memories  of,  by 
Hiram  W.  Sibley,  127-134;  quoted 
as  to  value  of  knowledge  and  skill, 
129;  married  Elizabeth  M.  Tinker. 
129;  names  of  children  of,  129; 
suggested  purchase  of  Alaska,  129; 
built  Pacific  Coast  telegraph  line, 
unaided,   132. 

W.:     Memories     of 
by,   127-134;   son  of 


Sibley,     Fliram 
Hiram   Sibley, 
Hiram,    129. 

Sibley,  Levi  W. 
149. 

Sill.  Horace  L. 
149. 


Member,  first  band, 
Member,  first  band, 
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Skcnandoah  :  Letters  on  Iroquois  by, 
84:  rns.  of  address  of,  90;  paper 
by.  on   Vision  of  Karistagia,  94. 

Slaverv :  L.  H.  Morgan's  attitude  on, 
35.-  ' 

Smith,  Benjamin:  Director,  Musical 
Union,    148. 

Smith,  E.  Peshine :  Charter  mem- 
ber. Pundit  Club,  101  ;  read  first 
paper  before  Pundit  Club,  103; 
characterized,  by  Dr.  Morey,  113; 
member,  Pundit  Club,  2S  years,  125. 

Smith,  Professor  Goldwin ;  Guest 
before   Pundit   Club,    124. 

Smith,  Preston :  Leader,  first  band, 
149. 

Smithsonian  Institution :  Morgan's 
work  attracts-  attention  of,  15; 
published  Morgan's  works,  17;  co- 
operated with  Morgan  in  securing 
data,  50;  published  Morgan's  works 
at  great  expense,  48;  published 
Morgan's  Systems  of  Consanguin- 
ity,   1871,    64. 

Social  Progress :  Morgan's  Order 
of,  2. 

Soldiers'  Bazaar:  Of  Civil  War,  155. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors:  Benefit  con- 
cert for,  172. 

Spencer,  Herbert :  Club  to  study 
works  of,  44. 

Squawkie  Hill:  Indian  reservation 
at,  2S4. 

St.  Andrew's  Church:  Choir  of,  167. 

St.  Bridget's  Church:  Music  tft,  W6", 
Young  Men's  Mutual  Aid  Suciety 
of,  247;  fiftieth  anniversary  of, 
247;  Father  Thomas  A.  Hend- 
rick's  work  at.  248. 

St.  Cecilia  Choral  Society:  Organi- 
zation of,  161. 

St.  James  Church:  Rev.  James  H. 
Dennis,  pastor  of,  248. 

St.  Luke's  :  Organ  and  choir  of,  162. 

St.  Patrick's  Cathedral:  Choir  and 
organists  of,   166. 

St.  Paul's  Church :  Organ  and  choir 
of,  163. 

St.  Peter's  Chimes:  History  of,  187; 
Swinburne's  poem  on,   188. 

St.  Peter's  Church :  Organ  and  or- 
ganists of.  164;  choir  singers  of, 
164;   chimes   of.   137. 


Stafford,  Jedediah :  Member,  first 
band,    149. 

Steamboat  Landing :  Gravity  rail- 
road at,  214. 

Steamboats:  On  lower  Genesee,  214; 
Rochester  to  Geneseo,  252. 

Stedman,  J.  Harry:  Tin  band  of,  155. 

Steele,  Mary  Elizabeth :  Married  L. 
H.   Morgan,  30. 

Steffenone,  Madame:  Concert  by,  147. 

Stoddard.  Dr.  Enoch  V. :  Charac- 
terized by  Dr.  Morey,  119;  member, 
Pundit  Club,  27  years,  125. 

Stone,  Joseph:  Member,  first  band, 
149. 

Story,  Richard:  Early  Irish  settler, 
235;  family  of,  236. 

Stow,  Joshua  :  Letter  to,  as  to  Carth- 
age, 2^7-232. 

Strong,  Dr.  Augustus  H. :  President, 
Rochester  Historical  Society,  1890, 
xxiv ;  characterized  by  Dr.  Morey, 
112;  member,  Pundit  Club,  49 
years,   125. 

Strong,  Elisha  B. :  Pioneer  of 
Carthage  Village,  207,  211  ;  petition 
for  U.  S.  Bank,  222-227. 

Strong,  Colonel  Henry  A. :  Men- 
tioned,  31. 

Strong,  Myron:  Member,  first  band, 
149. 

Subsistence,  Arts  of :  By  Morgan, 
published,   R7. 

Swan,  Lansing  B. :  Librarian,  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  138;  of  the  Union 
Grays,    150. 

Swinburne,  Thomas  Thackeray: 
Poem  by.  "St.  Peter's  Chimes,"  188. 

Swiss  Bell  Ringers  :  First  troop  of, 
142. 

Symphony  Orchestra :  Early  organ- 
ization of,  174;  organization  of, 
1S2,    183;   concerts   by,    184. 

Syndyasmian  Family:  Of  Morgan's 
Ancient   Society,  69. 

Systems  of  Consanguinity:  Morgan's 
work  on,  discussed  by,  Dr.  Mclll- 
vaine.  51-53:  analyzed  by  Dr. 
Dixon,  76. 

Tawasentha :     Treaty   of,   286. 
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Ta-Ya-Da-O-Wub-Kub :  Iroquois 

name,  "One  Lying  Across,"  given 
to  L.  H.  Morgan,  62. 

Taylor,  Dr.  James  M. :  Guest  before 
Pundit  Club,  124. 

Telegraph  :  Siberian,  built  by,  Hiram 
Sibley,  129;  to  Pacific  Coast,  133; 
value  of  first  Pacific  line  to  Gov- 
ernment, 133-134. 

Temperance :  Morgan's  addresses 
on,  90. 

Third  Presbyterian  Church :  Music 
at,   168. 

Third  Regiment  Band :  Organiza- 
tion of,  153. 

Thomas,  Theodore:  Juvenile  prod- 
igy, 142;  concerts  of,  160. 

Thurston,  Dr.  P..  H. :    Quoted,  128. 

Tight  Rope :  Crossing  gorge  of 
Genesee  on,  246. 

"Tommy" :  Indian,  living  in  Dublin, 
242. 

Tom  Thumb:  First  appearance  in 
Rochester,    139. 

Tonawanda  :  Indian  Reservation  at, 
284. 

Tone,    Maria :     Seminary  of,   244. 

Tone's  Tavern :  Shabeen  on  Water 
Street,   241. 

Town-Pump:      In    Dublin,   240. 

Trails:  Skenandoah  on,  91;  Indian, 
by  Morgan,  93. 

Travels:  In  North  America,  by 
Capt.  P.nsil  Hall,  xxr;  256-260. 

Tribe:  Morgan's  paper  on  Iroquois, 
published,  88. 

True:  Dr.  Benjamin  O. :  Charac- 
terized by  Dr.  Morey,  120;  mem- 
ber,   Pundit   Club,    17  years,    125. 

Tuesday  Musicale:  Organization  of, 
178;   chorus   of,   177,   179. 

Turanian :    See    Systems   of    Consan- 
guinity. 
Turnhalle:  Built  in  1847,  143. 

Turpin,  John :  Officer,  Hollovvay's 
Band,    150. 

Turtle  Tribe:  Of  Seneca  Nation,  in- 
itiation of,   by   Morgan,  91. 

Tuscarora:  Indian  reservation  at,  284. 

Tuska,  Rabbi  Marcus  :  First  Jewish 
Rabbi,    193. 


Tyler,  Professor  Moses  Coit :  Guest 
before   Pundit   Club,    124. 

Union  College :  Morgan  alumnus 
of,  49. 

Union  Cornet  Band :  Organization 
of,  152. 

Union  Grays:     Band  of,   150. 

Unitarian  Church :  Choir  and  organ- 
ists of,  167. 

United  Jewish  Charities:  Organiza- 
tion of,  198. 

United  States  Bank:  Petition  for 
branch  at  Carthage,  222-227 ; 
branch  at  Rochester,  226- 

United  States  Hotel:  U.  of  R.  in,  105. 

University  of  Rochester:  Morgan 
lectureship  at,  -suggested,  26;  ben- 
eficiary under  Morgan  will,  26,  31 ; 
debt  to  Morgan,  discussed  by  Dr. 
Fairchild,  46;  L.  H.  Morgan's  gifts 
to,  79-81 ;  Morgan  material  in 
library  of,  83-97;  debt  to  L.  II. 
Morgan,  by  President  Rhees,  81 ; 
founding  of,  described  by,  Dr. 
Morey,  104;  plan  to  build  at 
Carthage  Village,  217. 

Vacation  Home :  Jewish,  in  Roch- 
ester,  201. 

Vinogradov,  Pavel  G. :  On  L.  H. 
Morgan,   listed,  96. 

Wachtel,  Theodore:    Concert  of,  161. 
Walker,  Edward  R. :    With  Academy 

of   Music,   138. 
Walton,    George    W. :    Choir    leader, 

165. 

War  of  1812:  In  North  Country, 
267;  effect  of,  269. 

Ward,    E.    Maria:    Diary    of,    157. 

Ward,  Henry  A.:    Mentioned  by  Dr. 

Morey,  122. 
Ward,    Levi    A.:     Built    St.    Peter's 

Church,    187. 

Warren,    Ilcrvey:      Music    store    of, 

1S36,    139. 
Washington   Hall :    Concerts   in,    160. 
Weed,   Miss   Marion:     In  Rochester. 

165. 
Wegman,    John:    Treasurer,    Maen- 

ncrchor,  147. 
Wells    College:     Morgan    Centennial 

at,   95. 
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Western  Union :  Organized  by  Hiram 
Sibley,  127. 

Western  Union  Extension :  Pacific 
Coast  Line  built  by  Hiram  Sibley, 
132-133. 

Whalen,  Timothy :  Resident  of  Dub- 
lin, 237. 

Wheeler.  Professor  A.  M.:  Guest  be- 
fore  Pundit   Club,    124. 

Whitbeck,  Mrs.  J.  W. :  Organizer 
Tuesday  Musicale,  178. 

White,  Dr.  Andrew  D. :  Guest  be- 
fore Pundit  Club,  124. 

White  Deer  Tribe:  Of  Cayuga  Na- 
tion,   by   Morgan,    90. 

White,  Hugh:    Pioneer  leader.  286. 

White,  W.  Pierrepont:  Memorial  to 
Legislature,  2?>S-2S7. 

Whitestown :  Pioneer  settlement, 
275,   287. 

Whittlesey,  Frederick  A.:  Paper  on 
Pundit  Club,  referred  to,  99;  char- 
acterized by  Dr.  Morey,  115;  mem- 
ber,  Pundit   Club,   40  years,    125. 

Wile,  Dorothy  May:  Assists  on 
Morgan  bibliography,  S3. 

Williams,   Charles  M.:  Donates   fund 

to   U.   uf   R.,   SO. 
Williams,   Harriet:     Soprano,   139. 

Williams'  Light  Infantry  Band:  Con- 
cert by,  139;  organization  of,  150. 


Williamson,  Charles :  As  land  agent, 
279,  280;    note   on,   280. 

Wilson,  Charles :  President  of  Har- 
monic,  146. 

Wilson,  George  M. :  Guest  before 
Pundit   Club,   124. 

Wriltsie,  Charles  Hastings :  Presi- 
dent, Rochester  Historical  Society, 
1921,   xxin,  xxiv. 

Wolf,  Rabbi  Horace  J.:  History  of 
Jews  of  Rochester,  by,   191-203. 

Wolf  Tribe:  Of  Cayuga  Nation,  by 
Morgan,    90. 

Wollf,  M.  E.:  With  Opera  Club,  170. 

Women:  Higher  education  of,  pro- 
vided for  in  L.  H.  Morgan's  will, 
26,  31. 

World  War  :  450  Rochester  Tews  in. 
202. 

Wright,  Hiram:  Treasurer,  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  138. 

Yeomans,  Dr.  Edward  D. :  Men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Morey,  113. 

Younc:  Men's  Mutual  Aid  Society: 
Of  St.  Bridget's  Church,  247. 

Young  Men's  Sephardim  Associa- 
tion:    In    Rochester,   201. 

Yucatan:  Article  by  Morgan,  on  Ex- 
pedition to,  89. 

Zeitler,  Fritz:  Leader,  Fifty-Fourth 
Regiment  Band,   153. 

Zerrahn,   Carl:   Flute  player,   148. 
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